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FORT  GREENE  HISTORIC  DISTRICT,  B0POUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

BOUNDARIES 

Hie  property  bounded  by  the  eastern  curb  line  of  St.  Edwards  Street, 
part  o<"  the  soutlern  curb  line  of  Willoughby  Street,  part  of  the  western 
and  part  of  the  southern  property  lines  of  Fort  Greene  Park,  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  western  property  line  of  Fort  Greene  Park,  a  line  extending 
southerly  to  the  northern  curb  line  of  De  Kalb  Avenue,  part  of  the  northern 
curb  line  of  De  Kalb  Avenue,  a  line  extending  southerly  to  the  eastern 
curb  line  of  S.  Elliott  Place,  part  of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  S.  Elliott 
Place,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  southern  property  line  of  71  S. 
Elliott  Place,  the  southern  property  line  of  71  S.  Elliott  Place,  the 
western  property  line  of  70  S.  Portland   Avenue,  the  western  and  southern 
property  lines  of  72  S.  Portland  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the 
eastern  curb  line  of  S.  PortlAnd  Avenue,  part  of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  S. 
Portland  Avenue,  part  of  the  northern  curb  line  of  Lafayette  Avenue,  a  line 
extending  norther  ly  to  the  eastern  property  line  of  67-75  S.  Portland  Avenue/ 
91  Lafayette  Avenue,  the  eastern  propertv  line  of  67-75  S.  Portland  Aver 
91  Lafayette  Avenue,  part  of  the  southern  property  line  of  65  S.  Portland 
Avenue,  the  southerly  property  line  of  64  S.  Oxford  Street,  a  line  extending 
easterly  to  the  eastern  curb  line  of  S.  Oxford  Street,  part  of  the  curb  line 
of  S,  Oxford  Street,  a  1'ne  extending  southerly  across  Lafayette  Avenue,  part 
of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  S.  Oxford  Street,  a  line  extending  easterly  to 
the  southern  property  lire  of  77-93  S.  Oxford  Street/102-i08  Lafayette 
Avenue,  the  southern  property  line  of  77-93  S.  Oxford  Street/102-108  L&fayettr 
Avenue,  the  western  property  lines  of  302  through  320  Cumberland  Street, 
part  of  the  northern  and  the  western  property  lines  of  11  Greene  Avenue, 
a  line  extending  southerly  to  the  northern  curb  line  of  Greene  Avenue,  part 
of  the  northern  curb  line  of  Greene  Avenue,  part  of  the  western  curb  line 
of  Cumberland  Street,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  southern  property  line 
of  311  Cumberland  Street,  the  southern  property  lines  of  311  Qimberland  Street 
and  370  Carlton  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  eastern  curb  line  of 
Carlton  Avenue,  part  of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  Carlton   Avenue,  a  line  ex- 
tending easterly  to  the  southern  property  line  of  375  Carlton  Avenue,  part 
of  the  southern  and  part  of  the  eastern  property  lines  of  375  Carlton  Avenue, 
the  remaining  part  of  the  southern  property  line  of  375  Carlton  Avenue,  part 
of  the  southern  and  part  of  the  western  property  lines  of  374  Adelphi  Strer 
the  western  property  lines  of  376  and  378  Adelphi  Street ,  the  western  and  the 
southern  property  lines  of  380  Adelphi  Street,  a  line  extending  easterly  to 
the  eastern  curb  line  of  Adelphi  Street,  part  of  the  eastern  curb  line  of 
Adelphi  Street,  a  line  extending  southerly  across  Greene  Avenue  to  part  of 
the  eastern  curb  line  of  Adelphi  Street,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the 
southerm  property  line  of  375-383  Adelphi  Street/54  Greene  Avenue,  the 
southern  property  lines  of  375-383  Adelphi  ?  Street/54  Greene  .Avenue  through 
62  Greene  Avenue,  the  western  property  line  of  396  through  402  Clermont 
Avenue,  part  of  the  western  and  part  of  the  southern  property  lines  of  404 
Clermont  Avenue,  the  rew.irvlng  part  of  the  western  property  line  of  404 
Clermont  Avenue,  the  western  property  line  of  406  Clermont  Avenue,  part  of 
the  western  and  part  of  the  northern  property  lines  of  408  Clermont  Avenue, 


thn  pemairiing  pai.1  of  the  western  property  line  of  408  Clermont  Avenue,  the 
western  property  line?!  oF  'HO  through  432  Clermont  Avenue,  the  western  and 
tlx*  souther n  property  !  i nes  ef  414  Clermont  /'-.venue,  a  line?  ••xtendirq  easterly 
to  the  eastern  curb  line  of  <  lermont  \venue,  part  of  the  eastern  curb  line 
or  Clermont  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  southern  property  line 
of  '141  Clermont  Avenue,  the  southern  property'  lines  of  441  Clermont  Avenue 
and  434  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  western  curb 
line  of  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  3  line  extendinq  northerly  across  Greene  Avenue, 
the  western  curb  line  of  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  a  line  extendinq  northerly  across 
Lafayette  Avenue,  the  vr. 3*ern  curb  line  of  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  a  line  extend- 
inq  northerly   across  P?  "alb  Avenue,  part  of  the  western  curb  line  of  Vander- 
bilt Avenue,  a  line  exte.v3inq  westerly  to  the  northern  property  line  of  247 
De  Kail)  Avenue,  the  northern  property  lines  of  247  thrown  241  De  Kalb  Avenue, 
part  of  the  eastern  property  Line  of  239  De  Kalb  Avenue,  the  eastern  and  part 
of  the  northern  property  lines  of  259  Clermont  Avenue,  the  eastern  property 
linos  of  2r.;7  throuqh  215  Clermont  Avenue,  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern 
property  lines  of  213  Clermoi  •  Avenue,  the  eastern  property  line  of  211 
Clermont  Avenue,  then  continuing  along  the  eastern  build  inq  line  of  64-72 
Willouqhby  Avenue/201-209  Clermont  Avenue,  a  line  extend ina  northerly  to  the 
southern  curb  line  of  Willo  sahby  Avenue,    part  of  the  southern  curb  line 
ef  Willouqhby  Avenue,  a  lint  extending  westerly  across  Clermont  Avenue ,  the 
southern  curb  line  of  Willouqhby  Avenue,  a  line  extendinq  westerly- across 
Adelphi  Street,  the  southern  curb  line  of  Willouqhby  Avenue,  a  line  extendinq 
westerly  across  Carlton  Avenue,  rart  of  the  southern  curb  line  of  Willouqhby 
Avenue,  a  line  extendinq  northeasterly  across  Willcughby  Avenue  to  the 
eastern  property  line  of  1-1C  Willouqhby  Avenue/3  76-177  Washington  Park 
throuqh  174  Washington  Park,  part  of  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern 
property  lines  of  173  Washington  Park,  the  rer  :ninq  eastern  property  line 
of  173  Washington  Park,  the  eastern  property  1*  \5s  of  172  through  160 
Washington  Park,  part  of  the  eastern  and  part  d  the  southern  property  linos 
of  lr>9  Washington  Park,  the  remaining  eastern  property  line  of  159  Washington 
Park,  par'-  of  the  eastei  n  and  part  of  the  northern  property  'ires  of  158 
Washington  Park,  part  of  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern  property  lines 
of  3  58  Washington  Park,  the  remaining  eastern  and  tlie  remaining  northern  prop- 
erty lines  of  158  Washington  Park,  a  line  extendinq  westerly  to  the  western 
curb  lino  of  Washington  Park,  part  of  the  western  curb  line  of  Washington 
Park,  the  southern  curb  line  of  Myrtle  Avenue,  Prooklyn . 

Ttcstim  w  at  the  public  rearing 


On  September  20,  1977,  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Cenmission  held  a 
public  hearing  on  this  area  which  is  now  proposed  as        istoric  District 
(Item  Mo.  7)  .    The  he  .  ing  1      been  duly  advertised  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  lav;.    Fifty-fr     persons  spoke  in  favor  of  the  proposed 
designation.    Six  persons  spoke  In  opposition  to  the  proposed  desiqnation. 
The  Ccmmission  has  reo  Lved  nany  letters  and  correspondence  in  favor  of  the 
designatio  . 
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Th(>  N^i  ghtx>rhood 

Brooklyn,  or  Breuckelen  as  the  Dutch  called  it,  was  first  settled  in 
the  late  U.30s  and  early  1640s  by  Walloon  and  Dutch  f armor?;  wlio  settler! 
along  Hi*1  slioreline  just  north  of  the  Fort  Greene  area,  and  in  1645  the 
Dutch  village,  centered  where  the  Brooklyn  and  Manhattan  Bridges  now  stand, 
was  incor)  orated .    The  village  developed  very  slowly  and  even  by  1700,  two 
year:;  after  the  New  York  State  Legislature  incorporated  Brooklyn  as  a  town, 
the  population  was  only  1,603. 

The  opening  of  reliable  rerry  service  between  Brooklyn  and  New  York 
c.iused  the  first  great-,  spurt  of  development  that  clvanqed  Brooklyn  from  a 
quiet,  town  into  the  third  largest  city  in  19th-century  America.    The  first 
regular  ierry  service  beqan  in  1814  when  Itobert  Fulton's  ship  Nassau  opened 
a  route  between  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  2    By  the  mid-18305,  and  1840s  fast, 
safe  and  reliable  steamboats  v.iere  regularly  plying  l:he  waters  between  the 
two  cities  making  it  possible  and  convenient  for  a  New  York  City  business- 
man to  live  in  Brooklyn  and  v;ork  in  Manhattan. 

The  extensive  residential  development  of  Brooklyn  began  in  the  1830s 
in  the  Brooklyn  Heights  area,  which  was  located  near  the  ferry  slips.  The 
rapid  growth  in  trie  town's  population  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Brooklyn 
as  a  city  in  1834.    As  the  19th  century  progressed  the  residential  area  ex- 
panded outward  in  an  easterly  and  southerly  direction  from  the  Heights  and 
by  mid-century  much  of  the  area  now  lyinq  west  of  Flatbush  Avenue  (including 
the  present-day  neighborhoods  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  Cobble  Hill  and  Boeram 
Hill)  had  been  substantially  built  up.    By  the  early  1850s  major  residential 
development  was  beginning  to  pjsh  fart  hoi:  eastward  into  the  Fort  Creene  area. 

Fort  Creene  had  been  a  quiet,  rural  section  well  into  the  19th  century. 
Records  trace  land  ownership  back  to  the  17th  century  when  it  was  the 
property  of  Pieter  Ceser,  also  known  as  Peter  Caesar  AUx^rti  reputed  to 
have  been  Brooklyn's  first  resident  of  Italian  descent.       Other  17th- 
century  landowners  included  Peter  C.  Albertus  and  Jan  Damen.    By  the  19th 
century  much  of  the  land  within  the  Historic  District  had  teen  divided  into 
four  Farm  tracts  owned  by  the  Ryerson,  Post,  .Spader  and  Jackson  families. 
Beginning  in  tlie  middle  years  of  the  century  these  farms  were  subdivided 
and  iotn  sold  for  development.    The  widow  of  Jacob  Ryerson  began  to  sell 
off  the  family  land  in  the  late  1840s.    Jacob  Ryerson  was  a  descendent  of 
one  of  the  early  Dutch  families  of  Brooklyn,  and  Ryersou  Street, northeast 
of  the  District,  named  for  them.    Tire  first  Ryersons  to  arrive  in  North 
America  were  Martin  and  Annetje  Ftiyarszen  who  settled  in  the  Wallabout  area 
late  in  the  17th  century.    The  family  holdings  spread  south  from  the 
Wallabout  and  encompassed  much  of  the  present  day  Clinton  Hill  and  Fort 
Creene  neighborhoods.      Trie  Ryerson  tract  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
District;  included  a  strip  of  land  that  extended  north-south  through  the 
district  alor.q  Carlton  Avenue  and  Adelphi  Street. 
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The  Post»farm,  e.stabl   Jiod  in'  the  mid~1820s  by  William  and  (lerardus 
Post,  included  tlie  bl<:;okf  rents  of  Washington  Park  and  Cat  1  ton  Avenue?  north 
of  DeKalb  Avenue.    It  was  sold  in  small  lots  .In  the  1850s  and  1860s. 

The  Jackson  family  began  to  purchase  the  land  extending  from  South 
Elliott  Place  to  Car]  i  on  Avenue  south  of  DeKalb  Avenue  in  the  last  years 
of  the  18th  century.    In  the  late  1840s  the  executors  of  John  Jackson  and 
trustees  of  his  heir,  Hamilton  II.  Jackson,  began  to  divest  themselves  of 
their  landlioldings.    John  Jackson  had  been  a  native  of  Jerusalem  on  Long 
Island  who  came  to  Brooklyn  after  the  Revolutionary  War  with  his  brothers 
Samuel  and  Treadwell .    in  L791  they  purchased  a  thirty-acj    estate  in  tine 
Fort  Greene  vicinity. 

ITie  farm  of  Jeremiah  V.  and  John  Spader  extended  north-south  alonq 
Clermont  and  Vanderbi.lt  Avenues.    The  Spaders  seem  to  have  acquired  their 
tract  oi  land  in  1821,  and  Maria  Spader  sold  the  property  off  in  many  snail 
parcels  in  the  1850s  and  1860s. 

Before  Fort  Greene  developed  as  a  middle-class  residential  district, 
however,  it  was  the  location  of  a  notorious  shantytown,  legated  primarily 
along  Myrtle  Avenue.  In  1849  this  .settlement  became  quite  controversial. 
Development  was  heading  ear.' ward  and  the  presence  of  this  shantytown  was 
seen  as  an  unj^olimcnt..  One  Brooklyn  resident  wrote  to  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eaele  asking: 

How  long,  Mr.  Editor,  shall  those  disgraceful  nuisancer:., 
which  new  infest  the  neighbornood  of  this  beautiful 
sy>ot  be  suffered  to  exist.    Perchance  there  are  but 
few  places  about... more  desirable  for  residences,  or 
more  pleasant  for  our  evening  walks  tiian  this;  and 
yet,  on  every  side  filthy  shanties  are  permitted  to 
be  erected  from  which  issue  all  sorts  of  offensive 
smells  —  It  is  indeed  a  fact  that  many  of  the  inmates 
of  these  hoveis  keep  swine,  cattle,  etc.  in  their 
cellars  arid  net  an  unusual  circumstance  to  witness 
these  animals  enjoying  side  by  side  with  their  owners 
the  cheering  rays  of  the  sun;  whilst  offal  and  filth 
of  the  assorted  family  is  suffered  to  collect  about 
their  premi.ses  and  endanger  the  lives  of  those  in 
their  neighborhood  by  its  sickening  and  dead" y  affluvia. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  letter  was  published  "the  mayor  am  his  staff 
made  a  visit  to  tlie  flourishing  settlement. .  .and  ordered  all  the  pigs, 
hogs,  gcats,  etc.,  to  loe  removed . "  5    Besides  the  shantytown  this  area  of 
Brooklyn  was  also  the  site  of  a  number  of  institutions  of  the  type  gener- 
al ly  found  on  the  fringes  of  a  city  in  the  19th  century .    A  hospital  civ} 
poor -house  were  established  in  1824,  and  in  1825  a  plot  of  ground  was 
purchased  for  tlte  Brooklyn  Burial  Ground.    None  of  the  early  build ings 
crated  for  these  institutions  remain. 
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Mot  long  after  the  incident  with  the  pigs,  frame  and  nvisonry  row 
houses  begun  bo  appear  in  large  numbers  in  the  area,  particularly  south 
and  east  of  the  park,    Fort  Greene  Park,  originally  called  Washing-ton  rark, 
pro  la  Lrs  this  ^ow  house  develcpnent.    'Hie  park  had  been  pLinned  in  the  1840s 
as  an  oj  en  space  for  th*  working  class  population  which  then  inhabited  the 
area.    H.;>t  of  the  houses  erected  In  Fort  Greene  before  the  Civil  War  were 
fairly  modostby  ccn\ > arisen  vith  later  construction.    Tteso  houses  included 
frame  dwellings  and  modest  brick  ml  brownstone  row  houses,  many  of  which 
are  still  standing  on  South  Oxford  ,'troet,  Cumberland  Street  and  Carlton 
Avenue.    Tim  middle-class  residents  or  tliese  houses  made  the  area  respectable, 
and  this  l.od  to  the  construction  of  grander  browns  tone,  rows  and  a  number 
of  free  standing  mansions  (two  of.  which  were  located  on  Lafayette  Avenue 
between  f./iuth  Oxford  Street  and  South  Portland  Avenue,  but  they  have  teen 
replaced  by  apartmenl  liousos)  for  the  upper  middle  class.    South  Portland 
Avenue,  .South  Oxford   5'treol  and  Clermont  Avenue  Ljocame  tlx:  home  of  wealthy 
merchant.-,  lawyers,  stockbrokers ,  and  ixisin«fssm£»n.    With  this  i.nflux  of  a 
new  monied  i opulation  there  came  a  change  in  the  park.    By  1867  when  Olmsted 
&  Vaux  wt  re  appointed  to  lay  out  the  pirks  of:  Brcokl>m,.  Washington  Park  had 
severely  deteriorated,    ''he  Olmsted  h  Vaux  design  for  the  nark  was  planned 
to  aj>poa]  to  the  leisure  tiiK   requirements  of  the  middle-class  families  who 
were  living  in  tlie  newly  built  browns tones.    Tnus,  the  physical  appearance 
of  the;  park  was  dire,  tly  affected  by  the  changinq  social  class  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area.    The  .     k  did  not,  however,  have  as  great  an  effect  on 
the  arcln  tectvn\-l  development  of  the  erea  as  might  be  assmied.    as  nas 

already  ixaen  noted,  'he  mi  Idle-class  residential  districts  of  Brooklyn  were 
expand  im  eastward  and  by  I860  Fort  Greene  was  in  irhe  direct  path  of  this 
develojfw-nt .    The  area  would  undoubtedly  liave  become  a  prime  residential 
neighterhocxl  whether  or  no!  the  park  had  been  there.    For  the  most  part  the 
buildings  surrotinding  vhe  park  are  not  laraet  or  grander  t>\an  those  found 
on  other  streets  in  the  vicinity.    The  only  exceptions  to  this  are  some 
extremelv  impressive  brownstone  structures  located  on  Washington  Park, 
particularly  between  Wiiloi^hhy  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 

Most  of  tlie  19th-century  row  house  residents  of  Fort  Greene  were 
business  and  professional  people  wiio  commr.ted  to  their  offices  and  factories 
in  Manhattan.    Tn  this  respect  Fort  Greene  was  typical  of  19tlvcentury 
Brooklyn.    As  E.  Idei'  Zeisloft  reported  in  1890: 

Brooklyn  has  always  been  an  adjunct  of  the  ::ietropolis 
rather  than  a  eity  with  a  cenplete  civic  life  of  its  own, 
a  dwelling-place  for  business  folk  and  employees  who 
posses  moderate  incomes,  and  those  of  greater  means  who 
abhor  the  feverish  and  artificial  ?oys  of  the  modern 
Babel.    It  it>  a  vast  aggregation  of  liome  and  family  life, 
and  of  the  serial  pleasures  that  appertain  thereto.  There 
is  little  to  be  seen  in  Brooklyn  save  tine  streets  and 
avenues,  nu'xlreds  of  miles  of  ther.,  filled  with  rows  of 
Swelling  houses ...  .All  of  Brooklyn,  indeed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  waterside  streets  and  range  of  cloud 
piercing  office  buildings  /Jn  the  Civic  Center  area/. . . 
is  che  exclusive  domain  of'wcmen  and  children  during 
the  day ligl it  hours. 
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It  should  bo  noted  that  in  the  ] "th  century  the  terra  "Fort  Greene" 
signified  the  fort  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  day  park.  The 
laj  or  neighborhood,  now  called  Fort  Greene,  was  in  fact  the  lower 
reaches  ol  Hie  Clinton  Hill  area  which  centered  alonq  Clinton  Avenue 
•just  to  the  oast  of  tJie  h:>undaries  of  the  District.    It  has  only  been 
in  the  20  th  century  tlvri  Port  Greene  has  becona  a  separate  neighborhood 
entity,    it  remained  a  quii  1  and  prosj^erous  community  for  many  years. 
Lit.  Le  change  oceurri  d  in  the  District  until  the  mid- 20th  century  when 
rtony  ol   die  middle-class  residents  left  the  area  for  the  suburbs.  As 
haoponed  in  many  American  cities  the  poor  moved  into  this  old  urban 
neigtiborhnod  and  by  the  eai  Ly  1960s  the  VJor  Id  "•Telegram,  Ln  an  article  on 
South  Oxford  Streol   termed  the  area  "squalid . "    Today  the  Port  Greene 
area  is  ielnq  revitalized  as  irimy  rediscover  the  advantages  of  urban  life. 
The  buildings,  rjiany  of  which  liad  been  turned  into  rxxming  houses,  again 
arc  becominq  much  sough*   ifter  private  residences  and  today  Fort  Greene 
is  a  viable  aixj  vibrEtnl  cojTfnunity. 
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Fort  Green  o  "^ark 

The  proud  restins   place  of  11,500  Revolutionary  Wax  dead,  and  the  site  of 
fierce  fighting  durinu  the  Battle  of  bong  Island,  Fort  Greene  Park  was  the 
first  successful  public  park  in  Brooklyn.    Begun  in  1848,  the  park  was  largelv 
the  pro  met  of  Brooklyn  Oaily  Eagle  editor,  Walt  Whitman,  who  for  two  years 
tenaciously  kept  the  issue  before  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  city. 
Whitman  had  recognizee'  and  voiced  the  recreation  neads  of  the  growing  populace 
of  Fast  Brooklyn  where  "the  iiiechanics  and  artificers  of  our  city,  most  do 
congregate."  ;!    Fort  Greene  Park,  or  Washington  Park  as  it  was  first  called, 
helped  to  gauge  the  city's  need  for  public  parks  and  by  its  success  set  the 
stage  for  the-  city's  major  effort  at  Prospect  Park  and  the  subsequent  city- 
wide  park  system.    When  Fort  Greene  Park  was  incorporated  into  the  compre- 
[tensive  park  system  in  1867,  the  park  gained  added  distinction  by  beinq  re- 
designol  by  tt>e  renowned  la} Escape  firm  of  Frederick  Taw  Olmsted  and  Calvert 
Vaux.    An  integral  part  of  the  new  desiqn  was  the  creation  of  a  vault  within 
the  park  to  house  the  bones  of  the  thousands  of  American  soldiers  who  had 
perished  on  the  cver-^rowied  British  prison  ships  anchored  for  six  years  in 
Brooklyn's  Wall  about  Bay.     In  1900,  following  efforts  for  over  fifty  years,  the 
remains  of  these  brave  American  soldiers  were  finally  honored  with  a  monument 
which  wan  designed  by  the  prestigious  architectural  firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and 
White . 

Pounded  by  Myrtle  Avenue,  Washington  Park,  DeKaib  Avenue,  the  Brooklyn 
City  Hospital  and  St.  Edwards  Street,  the  33  acres  which  comprise  Fort 
Greene  Park  rise  to  a  high  prominence  overlooking  Wallabout  Bay  and  the  East 
River.    The  hill,  which  was  formed  when  the  Wisconsin  ice  sheet  receded  from 
the  Island  and  which  characterizes  Fort  Greene  Park,  played  a  strategic 
role  in  the  American  defense  system  during  the  Revolution.    This  system  was 
Strung  out  alonq  the  neck    of  the  Brooklyn    peninsula  between  Wallabout  Bay 
<s-^  Gowanus  Creek.    By  means  of  this  line  of  fortifications  and  the  natural 
protection  of  the  rocky  ridge  to  the  south  near  what  is  now  Prospect  Park, 
General  Ge^rqe  Washington  had  hoped,  to  protect  the  valuable  heights  of 
Brooklyn  from  British  occupation.    Surrender  of  the  Heights  and  its  ferry 
meant  surrender  oc  the  port  of  New  York,  the  foothold  which  following  the 
surrender  of  Boston  «-h«p  British  badly  needed.    Begun  in  March  of  1776, 
construction  of  the  fortifications  was  hastened  when  the  oTrcnanding  American 
officer  called  upon  "all  the  male  inhabitants  of  Kings  county,  both  white 
and  black"  to  join  in  the  work.  9    jn  r1ay  ^  job  cf  building  the  defense 
system  was  turned  over  to  General  Nathanael  Greene,  a  Rhode  Islander  who  had 
proved  invaluable  during  the  organization  of  the  siege  of  Boston  and  who 
later  became  one  of  Washington^  most  trusted  officers.    Greene  assigned  his 
favorite  Rhode  Island  regiment  uhfer  the  caimand  Of  Colonel  Daniel  Hitchcock 
to  the  task  of  building  and  defend ng  Fort  Putnam  which  was  the  key  to  the 
eastern  end  of  the  defense  system,  located  on  the  present  site  of  Fort 
Greene  Park. 
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Fort  Putnam,  named  for  military  engineer  Rufus  Putnam  who  designed  the 
New  York  defenses,  was  a  star -shaped  earthwork  mounting  four  or  five  guns. 
Surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  fort  with  its  well  and  store  of  provisions  was  a 
self-conk  lined  unit.  Hi  tchoock's  men  felled  the  trees  in  the  forest  to  the 
east  of  the  fort  and  constructed  an  awesome  abatis ,  cr  barricade  with  barb- 
like  brandies  rxDintinq  towards  the  anticipated  threat . 

On  Aunust  26,  1 77C, when  the  British  final!/  snade  their  move,  after  land:mg 
troops  to  the  south  at  C,ravcsend  Rav,  the  fortifications  were  ready.  However, 
a  weakness  in  the  American  lines  was  relayed  to  the  British  by  long  Island 
loyalists.    The  following  dav  the  main  force  of  the  British  army  tunneled 
through  the  poorly  quarded  Jamaica  Pass  and  began  to  lay  siege  on  the  African 
line  of  fortif ications .    Washington,  soon  realizing  his  error,  sent  reinforce- 
ments from  Manhattan  but.  the  intensity  of  the  fighting  to  held  Fort  Putnam  on 
the  23th  made  clear  his  course  of  action.    Retreat  across  the  East  River  was 
the  only  sure  way  to  salvage  his  army  from  the  nation's  first  battle.  While 
the  British  continued  to  pursue  their  siege  of  the  fortifications,  Washington, 
with  the  help  of  a  bam  of  Marblehead  fishermen,  successful ly  ferried  his  men 
across  the  Past  River.    The  Continental  Army  was  safe  but  the  British  com- 
pletely level€?d  the  abandoned  fortifications  and  captured  the  port  of  New  York. 

Fol lowing  their  victory  on  Long  Island  and  their  subsequent  capture  of 
New  York  and  eventually  Tort  Washington,  the  British  had  taken  captive  a 
Staggering  number  of    prisoners  who  very  soon  filled  New  York's  two  jails  and 
who  were  being  held  in  everything  from  sugar  warehouses  to  churches.  With 
each  campaign  came  a  new  lot  of  captured  Americans  to  the  British  base  in  New 
York  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  house  the  men  on  the  old  transport  vessels 
at  anchor  in  Wallabout  Bay.    The  account  of  at  least  one  prisoner  has  survive  - 
On  the  ccrnnencernent  of  the  first  evening  we  were 
driven  down  to   darkness,  between  decks  secured  by 
.iron  gratings  and  an  aimed  soldiery,  and  a  scene 
of  horror  which  baffles  all  description  presented 
itself.    On  ever1/  side  wretched  desponding  shapes 
of  m^n  could  be  seen. 
For  six  years  rotcinq  hulks  like  the  infamous  "Jersey"  were  packed  with 
Americans  who  became  wracked  with  disease  and  soon  died.     The  dead  were 
ferried  to  the  Brooklyn  shore  and  were  buried  in  shallow  graves  in  the  sand 
near  what  is  now  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

Memories  of  the  British  course  of  action  during  the  Revolution  wc?_e  <;till 
very  much  alive  in  1R12,  and  again  the  Americans  built  up  fortifications  along 
the  neck  of  the  Brooklyn  peninsula.    Once  more  the  prospect  over looking 
Wallabout  Bay  was  recognize  for  ?./ls  strategic  importance  and  in  August  1814 
the  site  of  old  mrt  Putnam  was  transformed  into  a  large  star-shaped  fortification 
called  Fort  Greene  in  honor  of  the  great  Revolutionary  general. 

All  the  nearby  towns  on  Ijonq  Island  sent  volunteers,  including  women,  to 
work  on  the  military  construction  and  although  the  fortif  ications  were  com- 
pleted in  a  month's  time,  the  British  chose  a  different  plan  of  attack  and  the 
fort  was  never  used.    Little  was  done  with  the  land  for  the  next  twenty-five 
years. 
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Tn  1R20  Brooklyn  was  a  /illaqe  of  T>,2Ul,  but  by  1835,  one  year  after  the 
city  was  incorporated,  the  population  had  crown  to  24,310.    A  city  plan  was 
clearly  needed .    On  January  I,  1839  three  ccmnissioners  appointed  by  the 
Governor  "to  lay  out  streets,  avenues  and  squares  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn"  ('.Lie*? 
their  map  in  the  County  Clerk's  office.  11    With  a  city  plan  finally  established, 
wealthy  Brooklyn  real  estate  owners  could  safely  parcel  out  their  lands  knowinq 
now  where  the  future  city  improvemrrtts  were  goinq.    The  plan  of  1839  did  not 
please  everyone.    Looking  jealously  at  New  York's  broad  promenade  at  Battery 
Park,  prominent  citizens  such  as  Hezekiah  Beers  Pierrepont,  wealthy  landowner, 
arvJ  Al'.xen  Spooner,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Long  Island  Star,  had  hoped  to 
preserve  a  similar  open  space  along  Brooklyn    Heights.    While  profit  seeking' 
landowner s  objected  to  rhe  taxation  necessary  to  fund  such  a  project  alone  the 
Heights,  another  contingent  of  real  estate  investors  sought  to  improve  their 
holdings  by  proposing  to  fill  a  swamp  adjacent  to  their  property  near  Wallabout 
Bay,    They  suqgested  the  creation  of  a  park  by  filling  the  swamp  with  free  fill 
taken  from  the  earthworks  at  Fort  Greene.    Real  estate  interests  controlled  the 
order  of:  the  day.    The  obviously  spectacular  park  alonq  the  Heights  was  de- 
feated and  Brooklyn  becanc-  burdened  with  a  rather  soggy  dovelopment-a  swamp 
called  City  Park.    This  pe .-V;  is  now  Commodore  Barry  Park. 

Of  the  original  eleven    squares  planned  in  1839,  one  was  Washington  Park 
first  located  by  the  Commissioners  between  what  is  now  Atlantic  Avenue, 
Flatbush  Avenue,  Ashland  Place,  Pulton  Avenue  and  Port  Greene  Place.  During 
the  1040 's,  however,  great  numbers  of  immigrants,  fleeing  the  potato  famine  in 
Ireland  between  184 '3-47,  poured  into  East  Brooklyn  and  it  soon  became  clear  to 
real  estate  investors  that  the  smooth  site  of  the  proposed  square  had  potential 
profit.    Tn  1845,  roving  to  the  pressure  of  the  busirsessmen ,  the  Common  Council 
relocated  the  site  of  the  proposed  Washington  Park  to  a  section  unprofitable 
for  real  estate  interests-the  rocky  prcminence  occupier]  by  the  decimated  re- 
mains of  the  1812  Fort  Greene  in  the  center  of  the  grow? rg  7th  Ward. 

In  March  of  1846  another  campaign  was  initiated  when  Walt  Whitman,  an 
experienced  newspaperman  at  the  age  of  26,  became  the  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Da  lly  Eagle,  "this  chief  of  Long  Island  journals . "  ^    Whitman  took  a  progress- 
ive stand  as  editor,  scmewtiat  after  the  fashion  of  Horace  Greeley  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.    The  demanding  schedule  of  the  newspaper ,  which  it  was  suggested 
killed  Whitman's  predecessor,  bound   the  young  editor  to  the  confines  of  the 
city  where  summer  walks  of ton  raised  issues  to  be  used  in  his  editorials.  A 
friend  of  William  Cull en  Bryant,  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post ,  Whitman 
was  often  accompanied ,  on  these  occasions,  by  this  great  promoter  of  ('antral 
Park.    Whitman    clearly  sympathized  with  Bryant's  efforts  to  plan  a  public 
park  for  TJow  York,  and  the  newly-appointed  editor  made  a  similar  effort  in 
Brooklyn,    a  park  for  tlie  densely  populated  area  of  East  Rrcoklyn,  where  each 
summer  cl solera  ran  rampant  and  where  people  were  trapped  for  life  by  their 
poverty,  was  the  issue  he  doggedly  pursued.    Whitman  fondly  recounted: 
"Descending  Fort  Greene  one  comes  amid  a  colony  of  sc  iua:ters ,  whose  chubby 
children,  and  the  good-natured  brightness  of  the  eyes  of  many  an  Irishwoman , 
tell  plainly  enouah  Uuit  you  are  wending  your  way  among  the  shanties  of  the 
Fmeralders . "  1 
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Whitman  followed  the  argument  that  the  less    priviledged  people  of  Fast 
Brooklyn  needed  a  park  far  rrrare  than  those  wealthy  irrfividuals  on  the  Heights, 
lie  appealed  to  the  curr<  \\t  Interest  in  public  health*  iindoubtedly  intensified 
by  the  numbers  of  cases  of  cholera  which  were  reported  daily  in  the  new:-,rva;  *>r , 
and  described  the  park  as  a    lung"  which  helped  bring  badly  needed  fresh  air 
into  the  city.  14    Xn  July  of  IP- Ad  the  Brooklyn  Oormon  Gouncil  agreed  that  the 
park  should  be  developed  hu    -.he  means  of  financing  the         set  were  not  vet 
decided  upon.    The  following  /ear  it  was  planned  that  a    ■  ■-  vide  assessment 
would  provide  the  means  for  the  development.    A  struggle       led.    Whitman  saw 
the  fight  as  a  manifestation  of  "nativism"  against  the  iirrri  grants,  but  it 
should  \k  recalled  that  larrlowners  in  Brooklyn  had  traditionally  opposed 
taxation.    Curiously  enough  Whig  Alderman  James  S.T.  Stxanahan,  the  greac 
promoter  of  Prospect  Park  an  the  1860s,  was  against  the  de  ilopment  of  the  33 
acres  of  Washington  Part  because  it  was  too  large.    Finally  a  compromise  plan 
of  assessment  was  agreed  upon  on  February  26,  1843, and  $90,000  was  allocated 
for  the  pro ject. 

On  February  28th  when  'At  the  rising  ,o€  the  seen?..  .  .a  salute  of  one 
hundred  guns  was  fired  From  old  Fort  Greene/'       Whitman  was  no  longer  in  a 
losition  to  write  about  it.    He  had  resigned  his  post  Lr  Tanuary  but  his  park 
hid  become  a 'reality,    rt  was  suggested  that  Andrew  Jackson  Beaming,  the 
country's  foremost  landscape  gardener,  be  employed  to  desigr  the  park  but 
th.s  never  materialized.    The  park  was,  however,  developed  -.'.long  the  natural- 
istic lir.as  which  Downiriq  preached.    By  1850  the  park  was  finished,  only  after 
it  ad  beer  fully  established  that  the  residents  of:  the  neighborhood  could 
no  anger  keep  their  hogs  on  the  premises.    By  1858  Kdwin  rpooner,  second  of 
that  family  to  advocate  Brooklyn  parks,  noted:  "a  park  of  larger  dimensions 
than  Washington ,  beautil  J  as  that  is,  is  very  desirable,  and  will  be  found 
essei-.ial  when  this  ci.1  /  has  a  population  of  'naif  a  million,  as  it.  will  in 
anothr  ouarter  of  a  century."        'Hie  seed  of  Prospect  Park  had  been  planted. 

hi  January  of  1867  Brooklyn  Mayor  Samuel  Booth  initiated  a  plan  for  a 
compr€  ensive  park  system  by  entrusting  the  design  of  four  -idditional  parks  to 
the  Cfeiiissioners  of  Prospect  Park.    Now  famous  for  their  successful  designs 
for  Ceitral  Park  and  Prospect  Park,  the  landscape  design  team  of  Frederick  Law 
Olmstei  and  Calvert  Vaux  was  appointed  to  the  task  of  laying  out  the  new 
narks.     vc-Uowing  the    lead  of  park  advocates  Whitman,  Bryant  and  Andrew 
Jackson  Downing,  the  famous  author  and  landscape  gardener  with  whom  Vaux 
had  worked ,  Olmsted  ares  Vaux  Klvocated  a  system  of  parks  Linked  by  tree- 
lined  streets  to  answei  the  open  space  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  cities. 
Olmsted,  In  particular ,  sought  to  end  the  flight  of  the  wealthy  to  the  suburbs 
hy  providing  the  city  with  attractive  residential  lots  enhanced  by  their  view 
of        park.    One  oF  the  first.  projficts  to  occupy  the  partners'  attention  was 
the  reflosign  of  Washing!  -•.  Park,  or  Fort  Creene  as  most  people  continued  to 
call  it.    ny  1867  the  once  popular  park  showed  the  wear  of  hard  use.  Following 
a  survey  of  the  grounds .  Olmsted  and  Vaux  declared  that  tost  of  the  trees 
were  badlr  injured;  the  lawns  were  bare, and  the  park  was  unsafe  for  women  ami 
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chil'ircn.  The  term,  however,  marvelled  at  the  view,  the  fresh  air  and  the 
varied  character  of  the  terrain.  The  designers  personally  classified  the 
area  as  something  more  than  a  town  square  but  less  than  their  estimation  of 
a  proper  park.  Nonetheless  the  "square",  as  they  first  called  it,  was  fx? 
be  liandled  in  a  rural  manner .  They  specified  that  the  rolling  surface  be 
closely  planted  and  be  traversed  by  "a  series  of  shady  walks  that  /woul  3/ 
have  an  outlook  over  open  grass'/  spaces  at  intervals."  " 

Washington  Park  was  designed  by  Olmsted  and  Vaux  to  neet  a  variety  of 
needs,    (rn  the  crest  of  the  hill  where  people  might  take  air  and  enjoy  the 
spectacular  sight,  there  wets  planned  a  cruciform  vine-covered  trellis  of 
worked  wood  which  would  offer  shelter  from  the  summer  sun.    The  covered 
walk  was  designed  to    share  the  prominence  with  ar.  observatory.    To  the  north 
of  the  Walk  was  projected  a  formal  military  saluting  qround  which  ceremon- 
iously overlooked  a  series  of  steps  and  landims  into  which  the  vault  and  monu- 
ment to  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs  would  be  built. 

Over  the  years  tides  had  worked  away  at  the  sands  of  the  Naval  Yard  and 
exposed  the  bones  of  the  victims.    In  1808  the  Tammany  Society  made  the  first 
effort  to  secure  a  proper  burial  ground  for  the  Revolutionary  dead  and  removed 
the  remains  to  a  vault  on  land  donated  by  John  Jackson  near  the  Naval  Yard. 
The  land,  however,  was  sold    for  taxes  and  another  Brooklyn  resident,  Benjamin 
Romaine,  purchased  the  lot  to  protect  the  burial  qround.    When  Romaine  died 
in  1844,  concerned  citizens  again  sought  to  secure  the  historic  lot.  An 
attempt  was  made  one  year  later  to  interest  the  national  government  in  pro- 
viding an  appropriate  tomb  and  monument  for  the  Revolutionary  "martyrs"  as 
they  have  traditionally  been  called.    In  1855,  ten  years  after  the  failure  to 
attract  the  concern  of  the  federal  government,  "The  Martyrs'  Memorial 
Association,"  with  representatives  from  each  senatorial  district  in  New  York, 
each  state  and  each  territory  was  established  and  proposed  a  burial  site  in 
Brooklyn's  new  Washington  Park. 

Prom  the  projected  Martyrs'  Memorial  the  stairs  in  turn  descended  bo  a. great 
circular  area,  with  a  370- foot  diameter  which  was  wedged  into  the  corner  of  the 
park  at  Myrtle  Avenue  and  Canton  Street  (now  Fort  Greene  Place) .    Here  was 
a  place  for  a  public  gathering  of  up  to  30,000  people  and  a  permanent  rostrum 
was  desiqned  for  the  convenience  of  public  speakers.    With  the  19th-century 
polititian  and  soldier  provided  for,  the  designers  finally  reserved  two  level 
lawns  as  playgrounds  for  boys  and  girls  respectively.    Daring  the  1880s,  by 
which  time  the  area  around  Fort  Greene  had  been  built  up  with  brownstones,  the 
lawns  were  turned  over  to  the  fashionable  games  of  croquet  and  lawn  tennis. 

In  June  of  1868  work  on  Washington  Park  was  aqain  begun.    Chestnut  trees 
were  planted  on  the    periphery  of  the  park  where  tree-lined  walks  provided 
evening  stollers  with  a  well-lit  promenade  when  the  qates  of  the  park  were 
closed.    Following  lengthy  experimentation  with  many  types  of  paving,  Olmsted 
and  Vaux  finally  selected  a  tar-concrete  surface  made  by  the  Scrimshaw  Patent 
Concrete  Company  for  most  of  the  walks  and  drives.    Iron- framed  benches  and  one 
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rustic  scat  wro  set  down  alongside'  the  walks.     The  major  ixortion  of  the  park 
was  opened  in  1869  and  the  trellis  was  ready  for  use  the  next  year.    The  eco- 
nomic difficulties  followinq  the  Panic  of  .1873  cut  short  ma^.y  of  the  park  plans. 
Both  the  observatory  and  rostrum  were  eliminated  and  only  the  vault  and 
foundations  of    the.  Martyrs  Memorial  were  finished.    However,  Washington  Park 
was  enthusiastically  incorporated  into  the  life  of  the  citv.    On  July  4,  1876, 
Brooklyn's  Centennial  Parade  converged  on  Wasliington  Park  where  thousards  had 
gathered  to  celebrate  the  day  and  pay  homaqe  to  the  i  soldiers    lost.    In  1897 
after  over  fifty  years  of  official  use,  the  name  of  Washint;ton  Park  was 
abandoned  and  the  popular  name  of  Fort  Greene  Park  was  finally  adopted. 

On  November  14,  l'K>8,  President  William  Howard  Taft  arrived  at  Fort  Greene 
Park  to  dedicate1  the  long-awaited  monument  to  the  Prison  Ship  Martyrs. 
Following  the  discovery  of  additional  bones  in  the  Brooklyn  Naval  Yard  in  1899, 
interest  in  establishing  a  significant  monument  was  aqain  renewed ,    The  design 
for  the  monument,  which  was  supplied  by  the  nationally  renowned  architocbiral 
team  of  Me  Kim,  Mead  and  White,  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  naturalistic 
approach  taken  by  Olmsted  and  Vaux  in  1867     McKim,  Mead  and  White  were  in  the 
vangiiard  of  late  l9th  and  early  20th-century  architects  who  took  a  classical 
and  formal  approach  to  design.    They  felt  that  an  architecture  of  monumental 
scale  and  balanced  proportion  better  expressed  the    character  of  the  nation. 
Their  solution  for  the  desiqn  of  the  monument  included  the  transformation  of 
the  earlier  series  of  stairs  into  one  grand  staircase  with  three  broad  terraces 
leading  to  the  crest  of  the  hill.    From  the  plaza  at  the  summit  rose  a  great 
Doric  column  crowned  by  a  bronae  lantern.    As  in  the  earlier  design  of  Olmsted 
and  Vaux,  the  vault  was  set  into  the  center  of  the  sta^  irway,    A  bronze  eagle 
resting  on  a  Doric  shaft  guarded  each  angle  of  the  square  plaza.    The  olaza 
continued  to  the  north  and  south,  terminating  in  exedra  overlook inq  the  Fast 
River  and  the  city  of  Brooklyn  respectively. 

Skirted  by  a  coursed  ashlar  retaining  wall  supported  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  Gothic-inspired  buttresses  designed  by  Olmsted  and  Vaux,  Fort  Greene 
Park  continues  to  offer  the    people  of  the  surroundinq  neighborhood  a  series 
of  walks  through  easy-sloping  lawns  and  a  commandite,  view  across  the  East 
River  to  lower  Manila ttan.    The  early  designers'  work  can  a3so  be  seen  in  the 
entranceways  which  are  empliasized  by  carved  stone  posts  and  decorative  iron 
fences.    In  addition,  McKim,  Mead  and  white's  monumental  stairway  conforms 
to  the  original  layout  determined  by  Olmsted  and  Vaux.    Fverywhere  the  wide 
variety  of  magnificent  trees  of  substantial  girth  prove  the  value  of  the  land- 
scape architects'  original  selection.    The  most  notable  specimens  are  seen  on 
the  high  plaza  where  an  elm,  a  maple  and  a  chestnut  grow  up  at  rather  irregular 
intervals  through  the  otherwise  geometrically  designed  plan. 

The  monument  itself,  a  granite  Doric  column  resting  on  a  stylobate  is 
entered  by  two  bronze  doors  outlined  with  rosettes.    Crowning  the  top  of 
the  200-foot  column  stands  a  tripod  which  holds  a  great  bronze  urn  with  a 
glazed  lid.    The  urn> which  is  22*$  feet  tall  and  weighs  7^  tons,  was  cast  by 
the  Whale  Creek  Iron  Works  in  Grv^opoint  from  designs  of  Manhattan  sculptor 
Adolph  Alexander  Weirrvui  (1C71-1952)  .    Rorn  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  Weinman  came 
to  New  York  in  1880  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  carver  in  v*y>d  and  ivory. 
Following  classes  ir>  rrodeiling  and  drawinq  at  Cooper  union,  he  worked  with 
such  well-known  sculptors  at  01 in  L.  Warner,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  Daniel' 
Chester  French.    Weinman  became  known  for  his  monumental  work.    In  New  York 
Ids  best  known  projects  included  the   sculpture  for  the  monumental  clock  at  old 
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Pennsylvania  Station  a?4d  that  of  McKim,  Plead  and  White's  Municipal  Building . 
The  Fort  Greene  Park  column  was  originally  serviced  fay  two  winding  staircases 
and  an  elevator  which  lead  to  an  observatory  deck ,    These  features  were ,  how- 
ever, removed  when  found  in  disrepair. 

To  the  northeast  of  the  monunmt  stands  a  classically  conceived  structure 
originally    designed  by  MoKijri,  Mead  and  White  as  a  cwrofort  station  and  now  used 
as  a  maintenance  building.    Topped  with  a  cresting  of  copper  palmates,  the 
temple  fcnr  bui'cing  has  two  recessed    entrance    porticos  flanked  by  pilasters 
and  columns  in  ejitis.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Vfeinman  y^rovidert  this 
modest  structure  with  the  same  Las  relief  of  the  Seal  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
cxanplcte  with  baavers,  carrel::  and  windmill,  that-  he  used  >ri  the  Municipal  Build- 
ing in  Manhattan.    More  recently  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  has 
provided  Fort  Greene  Park  with  two  modem  playgrt^unds  biy\  tennis  courts'. 

In  recognition  of  the  sad  but  important  role  played  i  /  the  Revolutionary  War 
Martyrs  in  the  history  of  our  country,  King  Juan  Carlos  II  of  Spain  paid  an 
official  visit  to  Fort  Greene  Park  during  the  Bicentennia]  Year  of  1976. 
Here  the  King  of  Spain  placed  a  oomr.inmorat ive  plague  and  no  noubt  marvelled  at 
the  spectacular  view.    Because  of  its  important  association  with  trie  birth  of 
our  country  Fort  Greene  Par1:       honored  by  the  people  of  the  Ignited  States. 
1-lnwever,  the  park  has  a  more  intimate  relationship  with  the  people  of  Brooklyn 
who  seek  out  the  pleasures  of    its  slopes  as  a  relief  from  the  urban 
street  scape . 
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The  Port  Greene  Historic  District  ref  lects  the  architectural  cic»velocnent 
of  Brooklyn's  middle-class  residential  neighborhoods  in  the  twenty-five  year 
period  u.  1855-1880.    The  area  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Historic 
District  was  built  up  almost  entirely  during  this  period  and  a  large  part  of 
the  area  renins  much  of  its  original  19th-century  ambiance.    As  is  typical 
of  Brooklyn's  19th-century  residential  neighborhoods,  the  houses  in  l^rt 
Greene  are  primarily  three  and  four-story  rcwhcuses,  most  built  <5f  brov-ristcne 
or  brick.    The  majority  of  these  were  built  on  speculation  to  house  the 
burgeoning  middle-class  population  that  was  moving  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn 
from  New  York  City  and  surrourtfirg  areas. 

Prior  to  1850  there  had  been  very:  scattered  building  construction  in 
Fort  Greene.    It  was  reported  c.  1848  that  "the  district  between  /Sllnton  Avenue 
. .  .and  Ft.  Greene,  as  far  down  as  Raymond  Street  /now  AahJLard  Place/  was  a 
dreary  waste,  with  but  few  houses."1    The  oldest  masonry  be  tidings  in  the 
district  are  the  two  Greek  Revival  style  houses  at  237  and  239  Carlton  Avenue 
which  date  frcm  the  mid-184 0s.    Hiese  buildings  are  the  grandest  Greek  Revival 
«rt-rt>r^u>y»s  in  Fort  Greene.    The  Greek  Revival  style,  which  became  popular  in 
America  in  the  eassndl  decade  of  tlws  19th  century  and  in  the  New  York  area  in 
the  1830s,  was  the  last  of  the  18th  and  early  19th-century  classical  revival 
styles.    These  revival  styles  were  first  popularized  in  England  by  architects, 
scholars  and  dilettanti  who  traveled  to  Italy  and  later  to  Greece,  frequently 
to  sketch  ancient  rrnmiwentc.    Often  these  travelers  published  their  drawings, 
and  works  such  as  Robert  Wsod's  Rains  of  Balhec  and  Ruins  of  Palmyra*  Robert 
and  James  Adam's  Ruins  of  spalatro"and  James  Stuart  anlcTWEcTiDiafi  ftevett's 

Antiquities  of  Athsrjs  were  cnocmoualy  influential  in  the  popularizing  of 
classical  architectural  forms.    Tfte  Greek  Revival  style,  or  as  contemporary 
writers  called  it,  the  Grecian  mode,  became  popular  in  England  in  the  mid- 
18th  century  where  it  was  used  first  for  garden  structures  and  later  for 
houses,  churches  and  other  building.2    The  first  evidence  of  the   use  of 
Grecian  derived  forms  in  America  dates  from  the  last  yerxs  of  the  18th 
century. 3    An  Americanized  Greek  Revival  style  quickly  became  popular 
primarily  through  the  publication  of  simple  pattern  books  and  builders  guides 
such  as  those  written  by  Aaher  Benjamin  and  Minard  Laf ever . 

In  the  New  York  area  Greek  Revival  . row  houses  tend  to  be  simple,  austere, 
three-story  brick  buildings  with  little  or  no  crtvsmsntal  embeilianment. 
Window  evenings  are  crisply  cut  and  are  articulatisd  by  simple  lintels  and 
sills.    Windows  are  genera3.lv  double  hung  and  have  six-over-six  sash  with 
large,  often  floor  length  vrindows  on  the  parlor  floor  and  small  third  story 
and/or  attic  windows  .    Wide  cornices  are  ornamented  by  simple  rows  of 
dentils.    The  most  prcminent  feature  of  the  Gre«ak  Revival  row  house  is  the 
doorway  enframement  which  is  frequently  orraararited  by  a  bold  stone  surround 
with  pilasters  supporting  a  full  entablature.    Set  within  this  enfrasmement 
are  slender  pilasters  as  w*ll  as  sidelights  and  trsnsom.    The  wooden  door  is 
usually  articulated  by  inset  rtactartgular  panels.    Ornamental  cast  or  cast 
and  wrought- iron  balustrades,  areavriy  railings  and  window  guards  with  stsch 
classical  details  as  Greek  keys,  anthemla,  guilloche  and  rinceau  desians  add 
Interest  to  tin  facades. 

Beginning  in  the  late  1340s  the  Italianate,  a  new  Style  remJatiscent 
of  Italian  Renaissance  arcMtectural  forms,  began  to  replace  the  Greek 
Revival  in  popularity.    Like  earlier  styles  the  Italianate  in  America  was 
greatly  influenced  by  architectural  trends  in  England  where  the  style  had 
made    its  appearance  in  1829  with  Charles  Barry's  Travelers  Club?  it  was 
further  popularized  by  Barry's  Reform  Club  (1838-40) .    The  Philadelphia 
Athenaeun  (John  Hotman,  1845-47) ,  clearly  inspired  by  Barry's  London  clubs, 
was  one  of  the  earliest  major  Italianate  style  buildings  to  be  erected  in 
America.    Early  examples  of  the  style  in  New  York  ijnclude  J.B.  Snook's  A.T. 
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Stewart  Store  (1846),  jtow  known  as  the  Sun  Building  and  Minaid  Lafever's 

Brooklyn  Savings  Bank  (1846-47,  tlemolished)  .4 .    The  f  irst  Italianate  style 

dwell ing  to  be  built  Ln  Sew  York  City  was  probably  Trench  &  Snook's  Herman 

Thorne  resi^enc^e,  erected  on  West  16th  Street  between  1346  and  1848 

(denol  Lnhed^  .  b    In  the  1850s  and  1860s  the  Italianate  became  the  moat 

popular  style  for  residential  buildingi&n  the  New  York  City  area.  In 

Brooklyn,,  Italianate  row  houses  and  free-standing  mansions  appeared  along 

Columbia  Heights  and  other  streets  in  Brooklyn  Heights,  in  Cobble  Hill, 

Bor-rum  Hill,  Carroll  Gardens,  Clinton  Hill  (particularly  on  Grand  Street)  and 

elsewhere,  but  it  is  in  Fort  Greene  that  this  style  is  particularly  evident. 

•Hie  vast  majority  of  the  structures  i*1  the  district  were  built  in  the 

Italianate  style  or.  in  the  related  Anglo-Ital ianate  and  French  Second  Empire  modes. 

The"  earliest  Italianate  row  houses  in  Port  Greene,  those  built  in  the 
early  ltfSOs,    are  generally  two  or  three-story  brick  build ings  with  modest 
stone  trim-    Frequently  these  buildings  exhibit  Greek  Revival  detailing, 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  die  stylistic  transition  to  the  Italianate  was 
a  gradual  ^ne.    Houses,  such  as  trie  frame  row  at  Mbs.  293-299  Cumberland 
Street  (c    1S53)  are  primarily  Greek  Revival;  this  row  exhibits  stylized 
Corinthian  porches,  small  attic  windows  and  crcssettod  window  and  door  en- 
f  rmrmonta ..    The  houses  of  this  row  also  reflect  the  newer  Italianate  style 
in  their  use  of  such  details  as  bracketed  cornices  and  wide  double  "doors . 
More  common  are  the  austerely  simple  Italianate  brick  houses  such  as  those 
at  Nos.  244-245  CumberlanJl  Street  (c.  1855)  that  exhibit  door  lintels  with 
a  stylized  Greek  foliate  fom>  3uch  as   that  found  on  the  main  entrance 
of  St.  James  R.C.  Church,  a  Greek  Revival  style  building  in  Manhattan  attributed 
to  MinarvJ  Lafever  (1835-37) ,    Other  transitional  houses  exhibit  laurel  wreaths 
ox  anthemia  forms  in  fch>r  door  lintels. 

FTOwnstane  is  the  building  material  most  frequently  associated  with 
the  Italianate  style.    Browns tone  is  a  form  of  sandstone,  quarried  extensively 
in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  Chio,  that  became  popular  in  American  arch- 
itecture in  the  1840s  and  remained  popular  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
19th-centarv.    Because  the  notarial  is  fairly  soft,  a  rich  variety  of  carved 
ornamental  forms  was  able  oo  be  used  on  most  Italianate  buildings . 

The  typical  Ital  Lanate  row  house  is  three  or  four-star iee  high  with 
basement  and  nigh  stoop.    Arched  doorway  eiiframements  with  pilasters 
topped  by  t*  lingular  or  segmental  pediments  supported  on   ornate  foliate 
brackets,  vnrsdow  enfrar Clients  with  bracketed  lintels  and  wide  projecting 
sills,  fcffjate  glass  or.  -over-one  window  sash  and  deep  wooden  cornices  with 
heavy  foliate  brackets  are  OQRmon  capital  ianate  houses.    Other  typical  forms 
include  fiocrr  length  parlor  windows,    rusticated  bsseirents  with  arched 
openings,  fk«ply  inset  double  doors,  heavy  cast-iron  balusters  and  newel- 
posrs  and  areaway  rai] inga  with  bold  curving  forms.    The  Italianate  rows 
were  erecto i  by  local,  builders  such  as  TVonas  B.  Jackson,  Lawrence  Kane  and 
John  Dohertv,  many  of  whom  also  acted  as  architocts  and  developers.  Often 
built  in  long  rows,  the  It&liinabe  houses  such  as  those  on  South  PortlanrI 
Avenue  create  rhythmically  massed  and  unified  blockf tonts ,  frequently  of 
exceptional  grandeur.    Beside-,  ;   -  row  bonuses ,  one  extremely  fine  free- 
standing Italianate  style  mansiou  is  located  within  the  district  at  1  South 
Portland  Avenue.    This  lata  Italianate  house  was  designed  in  1878  by  New 
York  City  architect  Edward  Kendall  and  is  very  similar  in  it?  use  of  decor- 
ative details  to  the  other  Italianate  houses  on  South  Portland  Avenue. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  Italianate  frame  houses  in  the  district,  most 
of  which  have  been  altered. 
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A  ^arient  of  the  rtalianate  i.s  the  far  less  carton  Anqla-Italianate 
style  which  was  us<t;  for  row  house  construction  in  the  1850s  and  1960s.  Whereas 
most  Italianate  style  houses  have  hiqh  stoops,  leadina  to  ornate  doorway 
enfram«n.ent«,  Anq  Lo-T  f  a  1  iai  ate  dwellings  ha\*e  low  stoops  or  Knqlish  basement, 
entrances.    The  stoops  lead  to  simple  round-arched  door  enframements  set  into 
rusticated  brownstone  ground  to  floors.       These  houses  arc  often  built  of 
brick  above  the  ground  floor  and  frequently  have  seqnr.ntal  or  round -arched, 
windows.    They  are  general"!  y  arranqed  into  unifier!  groups  or  terraces  in  the 
English  tradition.    The  finest  Anglo-Italiaiiate  houses  in  the  district  are 
located  at  55-57  South  Elliott  Place  and  230-234'  Carlton  Avenue. 

Mudh  more  common  than  the  Anglo-It; al iare.be  is  the  French  Second  Empire 
stvlo,  ;r>3t  stronglv  identified  with  the  decade  of  the  1860s.     As  the 
name  implies,  tliis  style  originated  in  Paris  during  the  Second  FJnpire  period 
of  the  13r>0s.    Vlsoonti  and  Lefuel's  New  Louvre  of  1852-1857,  with    its  flam- 
boyant facade  and  mansard  rrjofs,  oaught  tiie  attention  of  architects  outside 
of  France.    The  Second  Enpire  became  quite  popular  in  England  and  through 
EnalisjT  influences  the  style  reached  America.  6  ,  .. 

The  French    Second  F-v.pire  style  uses  all  of  the  forms  and  details 
common  to  typical  Italianate  row  houses,  i.e.  brownstone  facades,  ornate 
door  and  window  enf ramemenl :s ,  rusticated  ba'-onrhts,  bracketed  cornices,  etc., 
but  has  the  added  feature  of  a  full-story  mansard  roof  placed  above  the 
comics  line  of  the  house.    These  mansards  are  steeply  pitched  and  clad  with 
slate  shingles.    Each  manserd  is  pierced  by  dormer  windows,    The  mansard 
is  frequently  crowiied  by  an  ornate  cast-iron  cresting.    In  many  areas  French 
Second  Em? Ire  houses  are  more  ornate  than  Italianate  style  residences,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  in  Fort  Greene  where  the  two  styles  co-exist  and  ornate 
Italianate  buildinas  stand  beside  Second  Empire  houses,    lite  the  Italianate 
rows  those  of  the  Second  empire  stvle  were  erected  by  local  Brooklyn  builders 
and  fomi  extremely  imposing  block  fronts,  gome  of  the  finest  rows  being  on 
Clermont  Avenue  and  on  Washington  Park  both  between  willoughby  and  DeKal^ 
Avenues.    There  are  also  two  Second  Empire  mansions  in  the  district:  South 
Portland  Avenue,  a  large  four-story  house  built  in  1876  and  373  Carlton 
Avenue,  *  more  modest  three-story  residence. 

In  the  1870s  a  new  style,  the  rao-Grec,  replaced  the  Italianate  ana- 
Second  Bnnire  in  popularity .    The  basic  foim  for  neo-Crec  rows  is  very 
similar  to  that  for  Italianate   rows,  with  three  or  four-story ,  rythmical  ly- 
masaed  brownstone  facades,  high  stoops,  pediraented  doorway  enframements,  and 
bracketed  cornices.    It  is  in  the  detailing  that  the  neo-Gree  house  differs 
from  those  built  in  earlier  styles.    The  neo-Groc  raiflccrta  a  movement  away 
from  the    fluid,  curv^ce«ku?  forms  of  the  irrid -century  period  to  a  sharper,  more 
angular  and  geometric  taste,  evident  not  only  in  arcMtecture,  but  also  in 
the  decorative  arts  produced  in  the  1870s. 

The  most  notable  attributes  of  the  necK&ec  style  are  the  extensive  use 
of  angular  forms  and  stylized  incised  carving.    These  neo-Grec  forms  are  an 
indication  of  the  machine  technology  which  became  prevalent  in  America  in 
the  la*t  iiali  of  the  rurr  :<-enth  century.    Innovations  in.  technology  led  to 
the  advert  of  machine  that  could  cut  decorative  elements  in  stone  more  cheaply 
than  hard  carving.    Thus  the  naruralistic  foliate  detailing  of  hand-carved 
Italian*^  brackets  v*s  replaced  by  crisply  cut  angular  foliate  forms  or  more 
abstract,  geometric  designs.    Also  reflecting  the  advent  of  m.3cliardzation  is 
the  replacement  of  wooden  cornices  by  piessed,  galvanized  iron  ones.  The 
comicer  also  reflect:  the  new  teste  for  angularity  with  stylized  brackets 
cut  with  incised  details.    HKWfttec  houses  also  frequently  exhibit  angled 
two  atri  'jiroe-sided  bays  u*3  stylised  classical  ornamental  details  such  as 
rows  of  anthemia  and  rosettes .    The  casx.  -iron  forms  on  neo-Grec  nouses  tend  to 
be  heavier  than  those  on  Italianate  houses  vdth  bold  newel-posts  often 
topped  by  stylized  anther:a.a  or  urn  forms, 
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As  with  the  transition  from  the  Greek  Revival  to  the  Italianate/  the 
transition  from  tlie  Italianate  to  the  noo-Orec  was  a  gradual  one.    In  the 
mid-to  late-1870s  transitional  buildings,  such  as  the  rows  on  the  west  side 
of  Vanderbilt  Avenue  between  Greene  and  Gates  Avenues,  are  Italianate  in 
feeling,  but  have  neo-Grec  angular  foliate  brackets  and  simple  incised 
details.    Most  of  the  purer  neo-Grec  houses  in  Port  Greene,  such  as  those  at 
11-15  and  25-27  South  Elliott  Place,  date  from  the  late  1870s  and  early 
1880s  and  were  designed  by  local  Brooklyn  architects  or  builders.  Among 
the  architects  who  worked  in  Fort  Greene  during  this  period, were  Marshall 
Morrill,  Robert  Dixon  and  Benjamin  Linikin. 

By  about  1880  the  entire  Fort  Greene  area  had  been  built  up  and 
residential  development  had  moved  eastward  and  southward  into  Bedford, 
Crown  Heights  and  Park  Slope.    The  1886  Robinson  Atlas  of  the  City  of 
Brooklyn  vhows  only  two  vacant  lots  in  the  district — the    lot  behind 
St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church,  which  still  exists  today  and  No.  228  Carlton 
Avenue.    The  small  amount  of  building  activity  that  took  place  in  Fort 
Greene  after  1880  entailed  either  the  redesign  and  ''modernization "  of 
facades  or  the  redevelopment  of  lots  previously  built  upon. .  These 
buildings  were  erected  in  the  Queen  Anne,  Romanesque  Revival  and  neo- 
Renaissance  styles,  often  by  prominent  Brooklyn  architects  such  as  Montrose 
Morris,  William  Tubby,  Parfitt  Brothers,  Mercein  Thomas  and  Frank  Freeman. 

The  Queen  Anne  and  Romanesque  Revival  styles  are  both  far  freer  in  their 
design  than  earlier  19th-century  styles.    Both  use  ornately  carved  decora- 
tive details — a  reaction  against  the  stylized  decorative  forms  of  the  neo- 
Grec.   The  Queen  Anne,  with  its  asymmetrical  massing  and  its  use  of  such 
ornate  decorative  forms  as  sunflowers  and  sunbursts  can  be  found  at  171 
and  192  Washirsgton  Park.    The  Romanesque  Revival  style  uses  bold  decorative 
forms  including  arches,    a  mix  of  rock  and  smooth-faced  stone  and  brick, 
Byzantine-style  carving,  stone  transom  bars  and  stained-glass  transom  lights. 
The  most  notable  Romanesque  Revival  style  structure  in  the  Fort  Green 
district  is  the  Roanoke  Apartments  at  69-71  South  Oxford  Street,  attributed 
to  Montrose  Morris  (1892) . 

The  neo-Renaissance  style  became  popular  in  American  in  the  1890s 
under  the  influence  6f  the  1893  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago. 
This  style  reflects  a  return  to  the  balanced  massing  of  mid-1 9 th-century 
building  and  exhibits  a  use  of  such  classical  details  as  Renaissance  masks, 
cartouches,  foliate  plaques  and  laurel  wreaths.    Two  notable  neo- 
Renaissance  facades  were  added  to  older  buildings  in  the  district  during 
the  1890s:    24-26  South  Oxford  Street  by  Montrose  Morris  (1893)  and  291 
Cumberland  Street  by  Parfitt  Brothers  (1894) . 

As  the  middle-class   population  of  Brooklyn  increased  and  as  prosperous 
residential  neighborhoods  such  as  Fort  Greene  developed,  a  need  arose  for 
new  and   larger  church  buildings  to  serve  the  growing  communities  and  to  add 
a  requisite  itot>«i  ^one  to  each  neighborhood.   As  Brooklyn  evolved  into  a 
great  19th-century  residential  city,  "there  came... a  great  epoch  of  church 
building  which  continued  until  the  growing  city  was;  so  well  supplied  with 
church  edifices  as  to  make  her  famous  the  wrold  over  as  the  'City  of  Churches  ■ ' ' 
Use  organization  6f  new  church  societies  and  the  erection  of  new  church 
buildings  was  directly  effected  by  the  pace  of  the  development  of  the  resi- 
dential neighborhoods.    As  each  rural  area  grew  into  a  new  residential  section, 
new  church  societies  were,  founded,  each  having  the  desire  to  build  an 
Imposing  church  edifice.    Tort  Greene  was  no  exception  to  this  trend  and  in  I 
the  mid-1 9th  century  a  large  lumber   of  churches  of  many  denominations  were 
erected  in  the  Fort  Greene  vicinity.   Today  three  imposing  19th-century 
churches,  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Simpson  M.E.  Church 
(now  the  Fort  Greene  Jewish  Center)  and  St,  Mark's  P.E.  Church  (now  St.  Michael' 
and  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church)  still  stand  in  the  district.    Also  within 
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the  bcu  ^;\iics  of  the  district  are  a  large,,  early  twentieth -omt ;ry  Prman 
Catholic  church  and  a  anall  l Lutheran  chapel  (now  St.  John's  R.C.  Chapel)  and 
a  priests'  residence,  the  only  remnant  of  the  ill-fated  plan  to  erect  the 
Cathedral  of  Brooklyn  in  the  area.    Besides  churches  the  middle-class  life 
style  of  Brooklyn  also  attracted  otherr  institutions  such  as  schools ,  hospi  -als 
and  cbtbs.    Although  there  are  no  notable  schools  or  hospitals  within  this 
district  there  is  one  impressive  clubhouse — the  Brooklyn  Masonic  Temple 
erected  in  1905  on  the  northeast  corner  of  DeKalb  Avenue  and  Clermont  Street, 

Most  of  the  buildings  erected  in  Bnx>klyn  late  in  the  19th-century  were 
designee]  by  local  Brooklyn  architects,  many  of  whan  were  quite  sophisticated 
in  their  use  of  architerrtural  details.    It  is  motee  difficult  to  attribute 
early  ard  i/dri-19tb  century  ijuildincrs  bo  specific  architects.  Architecture 
as  a  distinct  profession  did  not  develop  until  well  into  the  19th-century. 
It  was  not  until  1857  that  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  was  founded. 
Its  mrr^^rs  ware  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  architectural  field  in 
America  and  this  professionalism  did  not  filter  down  to  less  well-known 
practitioners  until  later  in  the  century.    In  the  19th  century  the  distinction 
betwetm  a  builder  and  an  architect  is  frequently  ambiguous  and  any  builder 
who  wished  could  call  himeeif  an  architect.. 

It  was  common  practice  in  Fort  Greene  and  elsewhere  in  Brooklyn  for 
a  developer  to  purchase  a  large  plot  of  lend  art!  than  build  speculative  row- 
houses  on  the  site.    These  were  intended,  for  sale  or  rent  to  the  middle- 
class  families  who  were  moving  to  the  city  in  ever-increasing  numbers. 
Frequently  these  developers  were  also  builders  and  their  names  can  be 
found  in  deed  records.    If  not  a  builder  himself,  the  developer  hired  a 
builder  or  an  architect/builder  to  erect  the  rows.    In  such  cases  the  name 
of  the  builder  generally  remains  unknown.    It  also  remains  unclear   as  to  who 
was  responsible  for  the  specific  design  of  the  speculative  row  houses. 
An  architect  would  generally  have  been  unnecessary  for  mo3t  mid-19th -century 
row  house  construction  since  the  builders  often  erected  large  numbers  of 
similarly  detailed  houses.    The  builder  was  primarily  responsible  for  the 
floor  plan  and  facade  fenestration  pattern.    When  a  builder/architect 
presented  drawings  to  the  Brooklyn  Build inas  Department  (after  1875)  these 
were  the  only  features  illustrated.    Specific  decoratr/e   details  of  the 
facade  cannot  generally  be  attributed  to  any  one  hand, 

Details  such  as  foliate  brackets ,  stone  en£rariiemi*nts  and  wooden 
doors  were  produced  by  anonymous  craftsmen  who  ir^s^iroduced  the  forms. 
Thus,  houses  erected  by  different  builders  frequently  have  identically 
detailed  facades.    This  method  of  building  with  mass-produced  forms  was 
similar  to  ].9Ui-oovtury  building  practices  in  England.  9  Occasionally 
a  certain  decorative  manner  can  be  attributed  to  the  work  of  a  specific 
builder  as  in  the  case  of  Lawrence  Kane  who  used  rather  baroque  detail ina  on 
his  Italianate  style  buiidinqs  located  on  South  Elliott  Place  and  South 
Portland  Avenue.    The  ^arms  used  by  Kane  are  quite  unusual,  and  he  undoubt- 
edly eitner  designed  the  facade  details  or  gave  specific  instructions  to  the 
craftemen  employed  as  to  what  type  of  detailing  to  carve. 

In  ,<*ome  cases  it  is  possible  to  determine  if  the  owner  of  a  specific 
property  was  also  a  builder  of  an  architect.    For  example,  Thcmas  B. 
Jackson  is  listed  in  the  Brooklyn  direciu  ries  as  a  builder  in  the  1860s, 
but  by  the  1870s  Jackson  considered  himself  to  be  an  architect  as  well  as  a 
builder,  and  he  undoubtedly  designed  the  buildings  which  he  owned  and  built 
in  the  district,  particularly  on  Clermont  and  Varderbilt  Avenues  between 
Greene  and  Gates  Avenues .    Other  owners  such  as  Litchfield  &  Dickinson,  work- 
ed exclusively  with  one  architect— in  this  case  with  Charles  Werner.  Major 
f iqures  in  Fort  Greene  such  as  John  Doherty,  Thcmas  Skeliy,  Michael  Murray, 
William  Nichols,  True  Rollins,  Joseph  Townsend,  William  Purdy,  Thcmas  Brush 
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And  Hicnns  Fagan  owned  Large  areas  of  the  district  and  xr®  known  to  have 
been  builders,  but  tlteii  relationship  i..->  the  specific  cnmgn  features  of 
tie  row  roase  facades  remains  unclear  - 

Afrer  a  row  house  was  erected  il  v  ua  usually  sold  off,  thus  giving  tlx*  ocw 
a  quick  profit .    Most  houses  were  purchased  by  families  for  their  residence 
but  frequently  rjuila,ngs  Mere  purchased  for  speculation  aivi  then  leased  an 
rental  units.    Thus , ^ it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  who  was  the  earliest 
resident  of  a  building,.  Tt  was  also  common  for  the  land  (./."vcr  or  owner/ 
builder  to  retain  title  to  certain  properties  that  were  not  sold  off  until 
many  years  after  the  buildings  were  erected,  as  for  exsrsole  with  No?.  410- 
412  \T&"J<»rbilt  Avenue  which  wa^  rntar/sod  by  owr*er/arti*it.*!et  Thomas  B. 
Jackfon  until  c.  1890,  fifteen  years  after  he  had  sold  off  the  rest  of  the  row. 
Owner  Rlwnrjd  Backhouse  retained  title  to  the  two  Greek  Revival  houses  on 
Carlton  Avenue  and  they  were  not  sold  off  until  cifter  his  death  early  in 
the  .20th-century. 

In  the  late  19th-  star! '-early  20th-centajri.es'  -fttct  Greene  became  ar  architectural 
backwater  as  wealthy  liro jklyni tes  roved  farther  from  the  -icy  center.    By  the 
mid-2(>th-<,ert\!ry  the  building  stock  was  in  a  serious  a  *te  of  decay.  Ttoday 
the  ni^jhborhood  is  being  revitalised  with  the.  rediscovery  of  the  beauties 
of  P^ocvtlyn's  19th*^jentury  residential  buildings. 

With  the  exceptioii  of  the  incursion  of  five  20th~cc  rr-v  multi -story 
apartment  buildings  an!  ruo  post-ww  public  school.",  tNu  ~-»rt  Greene  are** 
retains  its  original  cha  acter  to  an  B3tx»iishing  degree,    Hie  graceful 
Ttalianate,  Second  n^>iye  a.nd  neo-Grec  rows  create  a  ti    'led  architectural 
octrposition  that  cent  jiues  to  reflect  the  lif  sstyL.  of  Brooklyn  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  19tft-oentury.    Historic  District  designation  for  the  Fort 
Greene  aroa  will  help  to  ''nsure  the  protection  of  this  distinct  architeciiisral 
c^varacter. 
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NDTF:    Owners  who  arc;  n\entior«ad  in  the  report  were,  unless  otlierwise  noted, 
the  original  residents  of  the-  house.    Original  owners  who  were  not  residents 
of  the  house,  but  wer~  absentee  landlords 'or  speculators  are  generally  not 
mentioned 


Melphi  Street  was  named  for  Robert  Main's  complex  of  terrace  housing  known  as 
the  ftdelphi  and  begun  in  1 P68  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  River  in  London. 
This  rrrr   cat  w.is  the  first  fco  bring  the  neo-classical  st-vle,  popular  for 
ooiaitr"  homes,  mto  the  center  of  Iondon. 

ADTrn-rr  STREET;  west  side  between  willouqhby  and  DeKalb  Avenues.. 

No.  202  is  an  Italianate  style*  three  story  brick  residence  dating  from  the 
TSoOs .    The  house  has  been  altered,  retaining  crjy  its  second  floor  cast-iron 
window  lintels.    The  stoop  and  cornice  have  been  rerroved  and  a  basement 

entrance  has  been  added. 

Nog.  204 -70S.    This  is  an  unusual  row  of  Italianate  frame  houses  with  brick 
baaemsrt       ";Jhe  three  buildings  were  erected  c.  1^66  for  Henry  Cullen.  All 
of  these  two-end  -one-half  stoiv  houses  have  ceprral  peak  eel  gables.    Nb.  204 
retains  most  of  its  original  detailrt  incl.xling  shingle  siding*  a  porch  with 
square,  paneled  posr.s  m*a  n  balustrade,  a  round- -arched  entxanceway,  floor-length 
parlor  vdr/5ows  with  full  srvfrc*rjeroents,  rectangular  second  story  windows  with 
paneled  enframer^ntw  and  projecting  slab  lintels  resting  on  brackets  and  a  round- 
archei  attic  window.    The  hcuse  is  r^urmountad  by  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice  and 
retains  Its  original  cast-iron  aroaway  railing,    No.  206  is  clad  in  aliminum  and 
ha 3  lost;  all  cf  its  dettiilincr  v;.ith  the  exception  of  its  cast-iron  areaway 
railing.    No.  20fi  has  lost  two  of  its  porch  posts,  has  had  its  stoop  replaced 
and  ha?  i  -el  its  parlor- flooi  windows  shortened. 

In  1886  No.  204  was  purchased  by  Lauris  Loomis  (d.  1922)  a  dealer  in  raw 
coti-op  qoods  vho  was  best  ktiown  for  his  free  distribution  of  $70,000  worth  of 
Biol«3  ttaoughout  ti«  country.    In  tlxe  same  year  No.  203  wss  sold  to  Richard 
W.  Rockwell,  a  physician. 

Now,  210--23J  are  a  group  of  bxitlsxvxi  Italianate  browns-tone  row  houses  erected 
c.  F86f  by  builder  thorras  Fagan.    No.  212  has  been  stripped  of  all  of  its 
details  with  the  a^aception  of  its  ax-nice,  but  Nos.  210  and  214  retain  most 
of  tbojr  original,  decorative  details.    The  houses  were  all  originally  raised 
on  rusticated  basements  (extant  only  at  No.  210).    The  simple  doorway  enfranr- 
ments  hod  paneled  piers  (extant  only  at  No.  214)  and  simple  brackets  supporting 
segirental-iarched  pediments.    The  parlor- floor  windows,  all  of  which  have  been 
shortened,  nave  braokc*-ed  eyebrow  lintels.    The  second  floor  windows  have 
moldco  eyebrow  J  intels  and  molded  sills  and  the  third  floor  windows  have  sills 
bit  no  lintels.    A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  crowns  each  house.    The  row  has 
lost  all  of  its  original  ironwork.    In  1866  Fagan  sold  No.  212  to  William  H. 
Warren  and  No.  214  to  Amos  M.  Kidder,  both  of  whrm  were  bankers  who  worked  at 
4  Wall  Street. 
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Nos.  2.16  and  ?\e  arc  practica  l  ly  identical  to  the  row  at  Nos.  210-214.  This 
pair  wis  erected"  c.  I860  Por  Kargarel  Smith.    Tho  same  craftsmen  probably 
worked  on  both  qroups  of  houses  ami  Thomas  Fagan  may  in  fact  have  been  the 
builder  of  these  homes  since  the  only  differences  between  the  two  groupings  are 
slight  variations  in  th*  window  proportions,  second-floor  window  lintels,  and 
cornice  fascia.    Both  houses  have  lost  their  original  ironwork  and  doors  and 
No.  218  has  had  its  parlor  floor  windows  shortened. 

No.  220  is  a  peak-rcofed  structure  that  has  had  almost  all  of  its  architectural 
details  obliterated  by  the  addition  of  permastone  siding.    Remaining  details, 
including  the  profile  of  tlva  slab  doorway  lintel  and  the  cast-iron  areaway 
railing,  place  the  house  within  the  vernacular  Italianate  tradition  dating  it 
acme  time  in  the  18G'is . 

Noa.  222-232.    St.  Mark's  C.E.  Church  (now  St.  Michael's  and  St..  Mark's 
S^acopal  Church)  was  boilt  on  the  site  of  the  original  Reformed  Fpisoopal 
Church  o^  the  Messiah  (see         74-84  Greene  Avenue) .    Ihe  congregation  of  St. 
Mark's  «3iurcb  was  founded  in  1340  as  a  chapel  of  Ifcly  Trinity  P.E.  Church  in 
Brooklyn  Heights,    The  !itsu.  church  building  was  a  small  board  and  batten 
structure  erected  on  Fleet  street.    In  1860  this  building  was  abandoned  and 
a  nw  rranw  Gothic  P  rival  church  was  built  on  DeXalb  ard  Portland  Avenues. 
In  1865  this  wes  sold  to  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  which 
usj-d  the  building  as  a  mission  that  later  became  the  Memorial  Presbyterian 
Church,  now  looted  in  Pa-k  slope.    In  1869  St.  Monk's  purchased  the  brick 
church  (1852,  enlarged  1859)  c**l  frame  chapel  built  by  the  Church  of  the  Messiah. 
In  1885  the  frame  chapel  was  demolished  and  replaced  by  a   new  chapel  and 
parish  house,  and  in  1880  the  brick  church  was  demolished  and  replaced  by  a 
large  Gothic  Revival  church. 

Hie  email  chapel  was  designed  by  the  prolific  19th-century  church 
architect  L.B,  Valk,  architect  of  many  churches  in  Brooklyn  including  the 
Sixth  Avenue  Baptist  Church  (1880-1881)  in  the  Park  Slope  Historic  District 
and  the  Centennial  Baptist  CWeh,  now  the  Institutional  Church  of  God  in 
Christ,  Inc.  (1885)  locate*  on  A0/»lphi  Street  just  outside  of  the  Historic 
District.    The  main  facade  of  the  chapel  is  of  red  sandstone*  laid  in  random 
ashlar  and  triinned  with  terra  cotta.    T«be  facade  is  pierced  by  a  tracer ied , 
pointed  -arc!  led  window  and  a  sw&il  swelled  bay.    The  seven-bayed  side  facade 
of  the  chapel  is  built  of  brick  with  two  levels  of  pointed-arched  windows,  now 
closed  up,  separated  by  buttresses  and  topped  'ay  a  steep  slate  roof.  The 
parish  house  projects  from  the  side  of  the  chapel,    it  has  a  pointed-arch 
entrance  a.xl  small  vortical  window  openings. 

The  main  church  building  was  designed  in  1888  by  the  architectural  firm 
of  Marshall  &  Walters.    In  the  same  year  this  firm  designed  the  chapel  and 
Sunday  school  wing  of  the  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  in  tiie  Park  Slope 
Historic  District.    The  Presbyterian  Church  had  been  designed  in  1882  by 
the  firm  of  Pugir  &  Walters,  and  the  similarities  in  the  design  of  these  two 
churches  can  be  attributed  to  Walter's  involvement  with  both.    The  description 
of  St.  Mark's  published  in  the  I^piscopalian  newspaper,  The  Churchman,  in 
1888  is  still  applicable  fcoda^: 

The  design  is  pu**»  nothic  and  the  general  style  of 
the  church  will  be  cruciform,  with  nave,  aisles, 
trancepts  and  spacious,  chancel .    H»ere  will  be  a 
lofty  gable,  with  tracerwi.  windows  of  five-  lancets 
and  beneath  five  .'-mailer  lai«*ets.    Entrances  at 
the  side  open  into  the  north  ax^e  and  the  entrance 
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to  the  south    Isle  possess  under  a  massive  tower 
which  is  qiu-j*.  vmcralar  to  tlie  height  of  the  gable 
and  octagonal  above  that,  attaining  In  all  a  heiqht 
of  100  feet,     lira  stained  qlaos  windows  representing 
St.  Mark,  a;  >;he  rear  of  tlio  old  chancel,  will  be 
used  id  the  »  v  church.    It  is  expected  that  $25,000 
will  be  rai!  c  ;  by  the  time  the  church  is  ecmpleted .  1 
The  church  is  built  of  Ca*  Lisle  stone  laid  in  random  ashlar  and  is  trimmed 
with  sandstone  details,  inc.??  ading  a  rondel  with  the  lion  of  St.  Mark.  There 
hav°  been  two  major  alterat:  ons  to  the  church  st:ructaire~--the  bottom  half  of 
the  octaqonal  part  of  t*ie  tx***r  has  been  stuccoed  over  and  the  pinnacle  of 
the  round  corner  tower lette  ha«3  been  removed. 

Tn  10 10  St.  Mark's  P.E.  Church  merged  with  St.  Michaels's  P.E.  Church.. 
St.  Michael's  bad  been  founded  in  1847  and  built  its  fir.rt  church  building 
in  186t  on  High  Street  near  <^old  Street.    Later  Henry  Conqdon  was  commissioned 
to  design  a  new  church  building  for  tlte  congregation,  which  has  been  dem- 
olished . 

No-  234  is  a  three  story  frame  residence  with  a  brick  basement  erected  c. 
1853  for  ndward  Anthony,  a  large  landowner  on  this  street.    In  February, 
1353  Anthony  sold  the  lot  to  Hev.  John  S.  Gilder  who  retained  title  to  it 
until  October  when  he  so?x;:  the  bui  lding  to  Isaac  W.  Silieck,  a  dealer  in 
gentlejran'j  furnishings  with  a  store  located  at  66  Fulton  S^-eet.  This 
Italianate  style  house  has  been  covered  with  asphalt  shingles  bit  3till  re- 
tains its  simple  bracketed  ornloe  aixl  a  doorway  hood. 

Nbs.  236-240  are  a  group  of  three  frame  italianate  houses  with  brick  basv'^nents. 
The  row  was  erected  c.  186?  for  real  estate  speculators  John  French  and  Samuel 
Booth.    All  three  houses  have  been  surfaced  with  synthetic  siding,  but  ail 
still  retain  their  original  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    No.  236  retains 
wooden  window  enf ra»r<-nents ;  and  Nos.  238  and  240  {have  tJviir  original  ca^t-iron 
areaway  railings,    Kb.  240  nas  a  segmental-iarched  entranceway.   No.  238  best 
represents  the  origixjai  appearance  of  the  group,  retaining  a  bracketed  porch 
suprcrrtol  by  four  square  eclumns  tlsat  rest  on  parsled  plinths  and  lovely  jig- 
saw-cut scrollwork  brackets.    The  wooden  balustrade  and  stoop  also  are  intact 
on  this  h/^use  as  are  the  .?< 1j -length  parlor  floor  an&rupper  story  window  en- 
framement. ; .    Ir.  1866  No,  238  became  the  Ions  of  beckbinder  .franklin  Greenleaf . 

Ho.  242  is  a  vernacular  frame  dwelling  raised  on  a  high  brick  basement.  'Che 
house  exhibits  Greek  Revival  and  Italianate  details.    Erected  c.  1853  for 
landowner  Howard  Anthony,  it  lias  been  resided  with  asphalt  shingles,  but  it 
still  retains  clreek  Revival  pilasters,  sidelights  and  transom  at  its  doorway 
enfnameraent  air.'  its  paneled  doer,  partly  altered  by  the  ;tddition  of  a  window. 
Projecting,  Italianate  slab  window  lintels  and  a  bracketed  cornice  are  also 
extant . 
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Nns.  244-248  art?  three  very  simple  brick  Italianate  houses  raised  on  rus- 
ticated brv*5hstone  ba^anerts.    Ho.  244  is  a  three-bayed  structure  with  a 
simple  bracketed  wooden  cornice ,  while  Nos.  246  and  248  are  two-bayed  houses 
that  share  a  continuous  cornice.    The  doorways  o^  these  houses  have  simple 
stone  oap-moldod  lintels,  El.ish  stone  window  lintels  and  projecting  sills. 
No.  244  r<  tain:    Its  03  Lginal  areaway  railing  and  both  No.  244  and  No.  246 
have  their  original  stoop  railings.    The  doorway  lintel  of  No.  248  has  been 
shaved 

house;  were  probably  built  c.  1852  for  owner  George  F.  Taylor.  In 
1053  Taylor  s<  Id  No.  244  to  John  Baush  (1316-1883)  the  senior  customs 
officer  of  the  Port  oi  New  Stork.    For  over  forty  years  Baush  was  a  wool:  and 
woolen  goods   <xaminer  and  *'he  personally  classified  all  wools  coming  into 
this  pr  n   and  he  was  regarded  as  tlie  most  expert  in  this  line  of  work  as  any 
man  in        \  n  Led  Stai         -  248  was  sold  in  1854  to  Frances  Williams. 

Pb,  250-252       a  fou]     bory  ^nement  buil..  of  brick  with  limestone  trim.  Tlie 
B  HHarij,  '         as  "Adelphi  "ourt, "  was  designed  in  1913  by  the  Brooklyn 
architec'  ural  firm  of  Farber  s  MarVov/itz  and  it  was  to  house  sixteen  families. 
The  house  has  an  ornate  ]  u  estone  ontxyway  and  limestone  Gibbs'  surrouixis  at 
the  fir      Floor  windows.    rJurestone  lintel  blocks,    keystones,  brackets  and 
be]  coi  .     s  add  a  note        ontrast  to  the  projecting  brick  pilasters,  tapestry 
brick  panels  and  raised  brick  diaper  patterns.    The  galvanized-iron  cornice 
has  been  nmr^, 

Nos.  254 _and  _256  are  a  pair  of  three  story  transitional  Greek  Revival/ 
Italianate  "style  frame  houses  erected  c.  1852  by  local  mason  Silas  C. 
Burnett.    The  most  notable  r"  tature  of  this   pair  of  louses  is  the  coritinuous 
porch  with  Its  seven  fluted  Foric  columns  that    projects  in  front  of  the 
facades .    The  column*?  support  a  modest  bracketed  and  dentilled  cornice 
(dentils  removed  at  No.  254),    Although  No.  254  still  has    its  wooden  stoop, 
it  has  been   'esided  with  alumijriuro  and  has  lost' its  window  enframements  and 
its  cornice  fascia.    No.  256  is  clad  in  synthetic  brick  but  retains  its  full 
window  enfra^nements  and  wooden  bracketed  cornice.     The  doorway  of  the  house 
still  Ms  its  sidelights  and  transom.    The  parlor  floor  windows  have  been 
shortened  on  both  houses. 

No.  I'J:  is  a  three  story  brio): ,  Italianate  style  residence  raised  on  a  high 
rusticated  brownstone  basement.    The  house  was  erected  c.  1860  and  has  a  stone 
eyebrow  doorway  lintel  carried  on  brackets  and  «tcne  eyebrow  window  lintels 
and  projecting  rectar<galar  sills.    A  simple  wooden  bracketed  cornice  crowns 
tlie  house.     The  stoop  walls  and  ironwork  are  of  a  later  date. 

No^  260  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering  system. 

No.  262-272  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  207  DeKalb  Avenue. 


ADELPHI  STRKCT,  east  side  between  Willoughby  and  DeKalb. 


Nos.  199-255.  P.S.  20,  the  '"linton  Hill  School  and  playground,  are  built  on 
a  plot  of  land  that  extends  from  Adelphi    Street  through  to  Clermont  Avenue. 
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The  school  is  a  three  story  *  vl  basement  brick  structure  •  losigned  in  1950  by 
Eric  Kebbob.    'Hie  most  notable  feature  of  the  school  is  its  projecting  central 
entrance  bay  which  is  punctuated  by  a  monumental  stone  door  enframenent  and 
six  rectangular  windows  with  iron  guards.    An  octagonal  panel  with  the  seal 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  oi  Education  is  located  above  the  doorway.  The 
rest  of  the  building  extends  horizontally  from  the  entrance?  }>av  and  is  orn- 
amented  by  simple  stone  beltcourses  and  panels. 

rJo.  257  j:.  a  brick  Italianate  house  built  c.  1355  by  Brooklyn  builder  James 
Lrck.    The  building  was  originally  a  residence  with  an  attached  stable 
(nov  a  garage-No.  259)  .    The  house  is  very  simple  in  its  d<  tails  with  a 
slab  doorway  j  Intel  restiivr  on  console  brackets,  iron  basement  window  quards, 
flush  lintels,  projecting  sills  and  a  later  bracketed  pressed -metal  cornice. 
The  stoop  wa]  Is  and  areaway  parapets  are  later  additions  as  are  the  garage, 
basement  entrance  anl  fire  escape. 

No.  26i_  is  a  two  story  tax}*.ycr  now  used  for  law  and  realty  offices.  The 
small  structure  is  built  of  brick  and  is  topped  by  a  simple  galvanized- iron 
cornier . 

Nos.  263-267  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  211 
Dekalb  Avenue . 

ADELPHT  STREET,  west  side  between  KeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

Nob.  274-326.    The  block  front  of  Adclphi  Street  is  take*!;  up  by  the  play- 
ground and"  main  entrance  fac^ek  of  Simon  F.  Rothchild  Junior  High  School 
(J.H.S.  294) .    Tine  centrally  placed  entrance  pavilion  of .  the  school  is 
built  of  whi  be  {..rick  ornamented  by  blue  sculpted  panels  designed  by  Mivoia 
in  1961 .    This  section  is  Flaril:ed  by  unornamented  yellow  brick  wings  that 
house  the  auditorium  ard  gymnasium  of  the  school.    The  classrooms  of  the 
school  face  onto  Carlton  Avenue  (No-.  271-319).    Tills  facrice  is  four  stories 
high  and  has  eleven  b^ys  with  six  windows  each.  , 

No.  328-336  is  the  side  facade  of  the  building  described  at.  167  Lafayette 
Avenue . 

ADKLPHI  STREET,  east  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues, 
No.  269  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering. 

Nps.  271-2)1  are  a  very  fine  row  of  Italianate  houses  erected  c.  1871  by 
Brooklyn  builder  William  A.  Brush-    No.  2  77  best  retains  its  oriainal  form. 
The  three  story  and  attic  browns  tone  building  is  raised  on  a  tall  rusticated 
basement  ami  is  ornamented  with  boldly  carved  details.    The  doorwav  enframe- 
ment  is  composed  of  paneled  oiers,  foliate  brackets  and  keystone,  and  segr.iental- 
arched  pediment.    The  full- length  parlor  floor  windows  have  eyebrow  lintels 
supported  on  foliate  brackets  that  flank  paneled  spandrel  elements  and  bracket- 
ed table  sills.    The  upper  story  windows  all  have  eyebrow  lintels  raised  on 
console  brackets  and  deep  molded  sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks,    yost  un- 
usual is  the  attic  level.    On  this  flcor  small  rectangular  casement  windows 
are  onoonrv:  ;sed  by  the  fascia  of  the  wooden  cornice.    Paired  brackets  flank 
these  windows.    None  of  the  original  ironwork  is  intact  on  the  row.    Nbs.  271, 
279  and  23]  have  had  their  parlor  floor  windows  shortened  and  table  sills  re- 
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lovoi.    At  No.  2*7  *  he  pa  lor  floor  window  enframements  have  been  shortened  by 
wooden  panels.    No.  2"/  3  has  had  its  doorway  enframement  piers  and  table-sill 
brackets  stuccoed.    No.  275  nas  lad  its  basement  stuccoed  and  No.  281  has  had 
its  attic  windows  enlarged.    No.  271  has  liad  a  restaurant  placed  in  its  base- 
iw>nt.    This  house  has  a  brick  facade  facing  onto  DeKalb  Avenue.    The  windows 
of  this  facade  have  browns tone  lintels  and  projectina  sills.    The  central 
window  >f  the  parlor  fJ.ooi  level  has  been  enlarged  and  on  the  third  floor  this 
wuriow  has  bo'er  bricked  in. 

Tn  1.357  Brush  sold  No.  273  to  John  P.  Souther  land,  a  dealer  in  drugs 
an«3  pharmaceuticals,  lio.  275  to  James  H.  Thomson,  No.  277  to  Abraham  Legget 
am1  No.         to  Richard  L.  Legget,  both  of  whan  were  grocers. 

Nos.  283  and  285  are  a  pair  of  simple  Italianate  houses  erected  c.  1853  for 
E53wi\rd  Antftony.    The  buildings  are  constructed  of  brick  with  stone  trim  that 
includes  =i  beltcourse  between  the   basement  and  upper  stories,  flush  window 
3 Intel k  find  projecting  sii'-s.    The  doorway  lintels  have  been  shaved,  but  the 
ghosts  of  these  lintels  aro  still  visible,    No.  283  retains  all  cf  its  lovely 
Italianate  cast-iron  railings  and  both  houses  aire  surmounted  by  bracketed  wooc"- 
en  con  i  res 

Nos.  2h ~)  ?rxt  289  are  a  paii  of  simple  Italianate  houses  very  similar  in 
their  nfetailing  to  Nos.  283-285.    Tiiese  brick  houses  were  erected  c.  1855  by 
builder  Thomas  Denike.    Or  ":inent  is  very  simple  and  on  No    289  includes  a 
stone  beltcourse,  flush  stone  lintels  (shaved),  projecting  sills  and  a  wood- 
en bracketed  cornice.     This  house  has  a  Greek  Revival  doorway  ensemble  wxth 
heavy  Doric  pilasters  and  a  glass  transom.    No.  287  has  cap-molded  lintels, 
projecting  sills  and  inappropriate  nine-cver-nine  parlor  floor  windows. 
Both  houi  c»s  are  crowned  by  simple  bracketed  woodeii  cornices.    The  ca st-jron 
railings  remain  in  superb  condition  at  this  house,  but  have  been  removed 
at  No.  289. 

Nos^  .1     297  are  a  row  of  four  simple  Italian'* te  houses  arranged  in  an 
fifiEB  pat  era.    Nas.  291  anc  293  were  erected  c.  1854  bv  builder  Thcras  Denike, 
No.  295  was  erected  c.  1853  by  builder  John  Fcsr  and  No.  207  c.  1854  also  by 
Ross.    All  of  the  houses  originally  had  hi?oi«mstone  basements,  floor-length 
p;irlor  windows,  flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting  stone  sills  and  modest 
bracketed  wooden  cornices.    The  "A"  nouses  have  si  tallow  triangular  pediments 
over  ti>eir  doorways  arid  the  "B"  houses  have  cap-i:clded  lintels  over  their 
dcorwrys.    The  parlor  floor  windows  have  been  shortened  at  Nos.  291  aiul  295. 
and  the  ironwork  has  been  replaced  at  Nos.  293-297.    No.  297  has  been  vjover'xl 
with  brownstone  aggregate  and  all  of  its  windows  bare  cap-molded  lintels. 

Nos.  299-305  is  a  six  story  brick  apartment  house  designed  in  1927  by  Benjamin 
3rownsteIrT.    The  brick  is  laid  in  Flemish  lord  c\nd  the  building  ornamented 
with  terra-cotta,  Moorish  decorative  details  including  ornate  round-arched 
enframements  on  the  :  irst  floor,  blind  arcades  on  the  sixth  floor,  false 
mansard  roofs  with  Spanish  tile  and  an  open-arched  parapet. 
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NOs.  307-319  are.  a  row  of  seven  Italianate  brawnstone  residences  erected  c. 

Sbs,'~3b7  and  w-<  by   wilder  Michael  Moran  and  Noi     309-319  by  builder 
Thomas  Fa. tan.    llie  detailing  ot  these  houses  is  typical  of  the  1860s .  Each 
house  originally  had  a  doorway  enfrarnertent  with  par>olod  piers  and  spa)  tdre  Is  f 
foliate  brackets  ant  keystone  and  se< ?w-.ntal -arched  r^lifrent.    All  of  the  houses 
had  rusticated  basements  with  round  -^arched  windows ,  JnilLHength  par  .lor  floor 
windows  with  table  sills  arid  segmental  -arched  lintels  reatirq  on  foliate 
brackets,  upper -stoi'v  windows  with  slab  1  Intel s  support*'*!  by  console  brackets 
and  maided  sills  resting  or  corbel  blocks.    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice  sur- 
mounted e^ch  houno.     [he  i  arlor  floor  windows  have  been  shortened  at  Nos.  307, 
313  ami  31ci ;  the  coirvice  h?,r~  been  removed,  at  No.  311,    Unfortunately,  No.  317 
has  recently  had  its  sills  r*nd  lintels  stripped  and  doorway  enframemont 
stuccoed.     All  of  the  original  ironwork  of  the  row  has  iseen  replaced  by 
modern  railings  or  masonry  walls. 

Ir.  :  868  Moran  sold  Nc    307  to  J.H.  Dater,  a  dealer  in  brushes  and  in 
1867  he  sold  Wo.  30;  to  Edmund  A.  Dickerson,  a  hat  mercliant.    In  2  36  7  Pagan 
sold  No.  311  to  canmr-rciai  merchant  Malcolm  McTnnis,  Nh.  313  to  New  Orleans 
dry  qcod':  merchant  '  •  auol  1  .  Boyd,  and  Nc,  315  to  gold  •  :  finer  Miles  Ooige. 
In  1868  ragan  sold   '  ,  117  do  Kenneth  M.  McrrtetKOji,  a  merchant  and  No.  319 
to  Iansiro  (Jambrii  I s    a  flour  merchant. 

No.  321  is  a  sintpl    Ttaliunate  style  residence  prolaably  erected  c.  1855. 

The  house  has  beei  altered  but  retains  flush  stone  window  lintels,  and  a  modest 

bracketed  cornice. 

Nos.  323-327  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  167-171 
Lafayette  Avenue;. 

ADKLPFI  S'.'.ki&t,  west  sid<  between  Lafayette  and  nreene  Avenues. 

Nos.  338-346  is  the  side  enervation  of  the  I  .  .se  described  at  156  Lafayette 
Avenue . 

Nos.  348-354  is  a  row  of  fnur  Italianate  brown:  :one  houses  erected  c.  1958  by 
a  consortium  of  builders  and  speculators  including  Aiv.in  Bradley,  Lthelbeit 
s.  Mills,  a  Wail  Street  lawyer  who  lived  on  Montague  Street,  and  local 
builder  Caleb  S.  Hr>.ihuM  .    The   houses  are  very  siiple  in  their  detailing 
with  rusticated  basements  pierced  by  ;se: {mental -.arched  windows  with  iron  guards 
(rectanuular  wind. .-.!?■  now  ?t  No.  354) ,  heavy  slab  lintels  curried  on  foliate 
brackets  over  the  <  it  race  md  first  floor  windows.    Tuere  are  cap-molded  lintels 
ant!  projecting  rectangular  sills  on  the  upper,  story  windows  and  siinple 
bracketed  wooden  cornices.    Tr.e  original  oast-iron  raiii:acs  and.  newel-posts 
remain  at  No.  348.       .  "-.SO  has  had  its  stoop  removed;  the  parlor  floor 
windows  of  Nos,  348,  35C  and  352  have  been  s^rtened  and  the  stoop  walls  and 
ironwork  of  Nos.   s  VI  ani  2S4  are  later  additions.    The  houses  at  l^rs.  *62-368 
ami  Mos.  372-380  are  id-en  ileal  to  those  /four  buildings 
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MO??,  3i6~358  am  rj  jxi tr    1  «?iinol  •  ItJaIi?natc;  prick  houses*    In  Jtaiy,1858 
buITdef  halS  f>.  Wboihuli  i  Me  tl.-e  two  lotis  to  Jeptha  -Toner:,  a  printer  wi»  wr.s 
artriv/  !  •  i  or!,  cireeii  •  ■  ■  •  "  .astute  transactions.    In  January,  1859  he  sold  the 
lots  to  Mocilhul;  wJm    «d  not  dispose  of  than  until  later  in  that  year. 

It  is  unclear  as  to  whether  Wbodhull  or  Jones,  both  of  whem  were  active  or  thi 
block,  •:  'tually  built  trtc  'rvuses.    Both  buildings  have  sunken  browns  tone 
basement    fiTTci  Low  stoops  sot  behind  cast-iron  areaway  railings.    At  No.  356, 
the  window  and  ck;or  •  intels  are  flush  with  the  facade  while  at  No.  35~  pro- 
ject tr*:  '  ast-iron  ey  sh  cw  window  lintels  are  supported  on  fol  iate  brackets  and 
the  shadow  of  an  orr  ire  rjasc-iron  floor  lintel  is  extant.    fc3oth  nouses  have 
single  projecting  bmwnstone  sills  and  wooden  bracketed  cornices.    No.  358 
retains  its  original  octagonal  newel-posts. 

'SCO  is  [talianate  brovrrtone  with  r.co-r-Jreo  details  tHasigned  in  1877  by 
aichitecl  J.D.  '  Reynolds  for  Mrs.  Charles  IsbUl.    this  three  story  structure 
is  raised  on  a  rusticated  basonent  and  has  a  pedimented  doorway  enfrairemant 
and  full  window  enfr-imemesnts.    The  stylized  brackets  of  tlie  doorway  enframe- 
ment  and  window-sills  as  well  as  the  details  of  the  wooden  cornice  are  neo- 
<-rec .    'I he  nous n  retains  its  bold  Italianate  ?ast-iron  strop  railings  aid 
octagonal  newel-post5?,  but  lias  lost  its  areaway  railiegs, 

Nos.  3fi2-36fi  are  identical  to  Nos.  348-354  and  Nos.  372-380.    Ncs.  362  and 
5?  4  were  "Built  bv  builder  Caleb  S,  Wbodhull  and  Nos.  366  and  368  for  real 
estate  speculator,  Ethclbert  5.  Mills,  'w'~'btedly  by  Wbodhull.    Only  Nos. 
2i"4  and  368  retain  their  cast-iron  are;'  v.y  and  stoop  railings.    No.  364  also 
has  i  ...->  original  newel-posts.    The  stoop  ;?alls  of  Nos,  362  and  366  are 
later  editions,    It.  1vc.9  Wxtihull  sold  No.  364  to  Daniel  H.  Gregory,  a 
MRhha  t  .n  n  chart    .-md  hi  1858  Mills  sold  m.  366  to  James  J.  Phelps,  a 
New  Yorfc  City  lawyer. 

■e._  " -r     Although  built  o       ; . by  an  unknown  builder,  No.  370  makes  use  of 
onv^cnt3l  fbrrcs  ai  txti  uHaitictl  to  those  at  Nos.  348-354,  362-368  and  372- 
300.    the  l\nti  i.,  are  Gie  same  tea:  the  wooden  cornice  with  its  shallow- arched 
fasei*  ic  dij.'j^erent     The  stoop  has  been  removed  ftnd  the  narlor  floor  windows 
nave  bo~n  s'orceiifVt 

2&*S?i?§2 '  idr^ticcil  to  the  houses  described  *t  Nos.  348-054.  Nos. 
:  etamthc-ir  original  ironwork.    At  No.  ?76  the  parlor  floor  windows 

f hi  *   '   '  shDrtened«    'ttw  row  was  built  for  real  estate  speculators 
fcue/oert  S,  Mills  and  Jeptha  Jones.  372  was  sold  by  Mills  to  Wright 

J  ei'imh^r  i->ho  *ivaa  or  ooon  Street;  No.  374  was  sold  by  Jones  to  3~ra 
j"lei<  '  a  ^aow-  —  376        ^ld  by  Mills  to  Plate -S.  Conklin,  a 

fimri  ft™ °M?flfer-.lxTBa  m  th'  In  1856  No8,  378  and  380  were  trans- 

cerea  Lrom  Miils  to  Jones  and  Jones  retained  the  prt^erty  for  a  year „ 

The  vacant  lot  at  Nb.  3R2  is  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district. 
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ADKLPH-f  STRECT,  east     ido  between  Lafayette  and  Greene  Aitroies. 

Nos.  329  and  331  ar^  i v n   ••»<  . ..  d  transitional  Greek  Revival/Iteliarate  free 
standing  frame  buil  d i ngs  with  brick  basements  erected  c.  1848 .    Both  houses 
were  undoubtedly  originally  r^go-an^^ne-hal  f  story,  peak -roofed  structures. 
The  most  notable  feature  ol  .*ach  of  these  houses  are  tlieir  porches  witr  four 
fluted  roric  columns.    The  rriqinal  oorch  balustrade  renins  at  329. 
crossettod  door  enframo-r^t  of  No.  329  has  flanking  paneled  pilasters,  sidelight 
transom  arid  dentillec!  Lr-ansom  bar.    The  paneled  door  is  also  original.  The 
hcusr  retains  it?  ra  Lginal  *:ref-0:  'Revival  otessetted  window  ertfranements  and 
Italianate  bracketed  cornice,  but  its  shingled  siding  is  a  later  addition.  No. 
331  also  i  eta  ins  its  crossetted  enf ramements ,  but  its  pilastered  doorway  has 
been  replaced.    A  third  story  has  been  added  to  this  house,    probably  c.  1880 
when  tlie  neo-Gree  ovrj.ice  was  added.    The  house  retains  its  clapboard  siding, 
narrow  on  the  front  and  widet  on  the  norchem  facade  visible  through  a  pa: 
ageway.    Both  stoops  are  of  a  later  date.    A  two-story  e:ctensicn  projects  from 
the  rear  of  No.  129,  along  Tafavettc  Avenue. 

No.  333  is  a  two--and-one-half  story  peak  roofed  frame  structure  probably 
erected  o.  185S  by  builder  k7  t-nrd  K.  r^nunq.    The  building  is  a  transitioivd. 
vemaculai  strrctur:  ■'•  hat  3ti  Ll  retains  its  oriainal  Greek  Revival  style 
cro?*oett<yi  en rra*nesiv  nl bs  and  ttalianate  bracketed  cornice.    Most  notable  is 
its  porch  with  square  chamfer ed  costs  and  crrate  jigsaw  carved  brackets  with 
pendants.    Tno  imbricated  a?xJ  rectangular  shingles  replaced  the  original 
clapboard  siding. 

No.  3i5  .<L  a  three  st  ry  t'r  . . .  buiding  erected  c,  1855  by  builder  William 
FSqar  Hart...    The  house  has  'iad  its  upper  story  fenestration  altered  «.t<d  has 
been  resided  with  asphalt  shingles.    Tt  retains  none  of  its  original  details. 

Nos.  337-343  and  345-- 359        iwo  rows  of  vesy  similar  two-and-or^-half  and 
three  story  brick" ,  Ita'fianate  houses  with  Greek  ifc*viva3  doorway  lintels 
(replaced  at  No.  345  and  str  :jpad  at  No.,  354> .    The  rows  were  erected  c.  1S59 
by  Fdvarr  Pobbins.    All  of  *J     houses  are  set  back  iDehind  deep  areaways  ard 
are  rjuit    :  imp.le  in  their  or  mentation.    Brcwnstane  iieitconrses  separate  the 
brick  basements  from  the  upper  stories  and  stone  cap-molded  lintels  (replaced 
at  No.  34^  and  stripped  at.  No.  354),  table  sills  (extant  only  at  No.  347 
and  No.  '*53)  ard  projecting  r<=cta*ngular  sills  ornament  the  facades.  Large 
bracketed  wooden  cornices  bop  Nos.  337-343,  while  more  modest  wooden  cornices 
top  the    rhcr  houses  (removed  at  No.  337)  .    Nos.  341  and  349  are  tvo-and-or*  - 
half  stories  high  with  peaked  roofs  pierced  by  dormer  windows.    Portions  of 
the  original  cast-iron  railings  are  still  extant  at  Nos.  341,  345,  349,  331  and 
355.    The  acorways  at  tfc>s.  345-359  are  ornamented  by  lovely  rope  moldirKJ.s.  The 
parlor  wiadows  have  been  shotbened  at  No.  337.    Trie  original  residents  of  Nos. 
339  and  355  were  Georc  •  S.  Wnodman,  a  doctor  and  John  S.  MacKriy ,  an  insurance 
broker . 

Nbs .  **61  -VI.    Originally  a  aair  of  residential  buildings,  these  houses 
are  now  the  Hrook*.»x>i  ■  hild  Care  Ifcme  of  the  Orphan  Asylusi  Society  of  the 
City  of  Brooklyn .    both  are  three  storv  brick  buildings,  raised  on  rusticated 
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brownstone  l^asements  and  set  back  behind  deep  areaways-    No.  363  has 
had  its  stone  moldings  stripped*  taut  No.  361  re-rains  its  original  details 
Including  a  doorway  6*nframement  with  incised  piers,  console  brackets  and  a 
olded  eyebrow  lintel  raised  above  spandrel  panels.    All  of  tlie  windows  of 
No.  j61  nave  stone  eyebrow  lintels.    Wooden  bracketed  cornices  with  segmental - 
arched  fascia s  crown  each  house.     No.  361  retains  its  original  cast-iron  stoop 
railings  and  newel-pasts. 

NO.  365  has  been  excluded  from  the  street  numbering  system. 


Wo.  367-373  i:s  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  61  Greene  Avenue. 


1.  The  OTurcIgnan,  58  (July  14,  1838)  39. 

2.  New  York  Times,  [January  3,  1833)  5. 
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Carlton  Avenue  was  named  for  Carlton  House,  Carlton  House  Terrace  and  Carlton 
CJardens  in  London.    Carlton  House  was  built  in  1709  for  Lord  Carlton  and  was 
later  converted  into  a  tjrear.  palace  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.    John  Nash's  plan 
for  London  was  designed  to  connect  Carlton  House  and  Regent's  Park.  Carlton 
House  tvas  demolished  in  1826  and  Nash  replaced  it  with  Carlton  Gardens  and 
Carlton  House  Terrace,  a  range  of  monumental  terrace  houses  that  back  onto  St. 
James  Park. 


CARLTON  AVENUE,  west  side  Iv-Lween  Willou«'hby  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 

Nos.  202  and  204  haw  been  emitted  from  the  street  numbering. 

No.  206  is  an  Italianate  style  brick  row  house  erected  c.  1865  by  local 
builder  Ceorge  »ra\th.    The  )  raise  has  a  very  narrow  two-bayed  facade  facing 
on  wilLoughby  Avenue.    The  entrance  is  in  the  center  of  the  longer  Carlton 
Avenue  f  ront .    The  doorway  is  reached  by  a  stoop  that  runs  parallel  to  the 
street  and  is  ornamented  by  a  simple  slab  lintel  resting  on  foliate  brackets. 
All  of  the  windows  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  the  upper  story  windows  have 
projecting  sills.    A  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornice  tops  the  house  and  the 
areaway  retains  its  original  cast-iron  railings. 

Nos.  208-2-12  have  been  omitted  frcm  the  street  numbering. 

Nos.  214  and  216  are  a  pair  of  typical  Italianate  browns tone  residences 
erectecT'l -'"the  prolific  Brooklyn  builder/architect  Thomas  B.  Jackson  c.  1865. 
No.  216  has  been  stripped  but  214  retains  decorative  details  typical  of  the 
style  including  an  ornate  doorway  enframement  with  a  segmental -archied  pedi- 
ment, eyebrow  window  lintels,  a  rusticated  basement  and  bracketed  wooden  corn- 
ice.   The  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and  all  of?  the  ironwork  are  later 
additions.    A  one  story  rusticated  extension  (No.  214A)  projects  to  the 
right  of  No.  214.    In  1866  Jackson  sold  No.  216  to  Charles  Palmer. 

Nos.  218-226  are  a  row  of  five  Italianate  row  houses  erected  c.  1863-64 
by  Brooklyn  "builder  John  Doherty.    The  row  of  simple  brick  buildings  raised  on 
tall  rusticated  brownstone  basements  remains  in  excellent  condition.    All  of 
the  houses  have  eyebrow  doorway  lintels  supported  on  foliate  console  brackets. 
The  parlor  windows  were  all  originally  floor  length,  but  have  been  shortened 
at  all  of  the  houses  except  Nos.  220  and  222.    Only  No.  222  retains  its  original 
bracketed  table  sills.    All  of  the  windows  have  cap-molded  eyebrow  lintels  and 
the  upper  story  windows  have  projecting  sills  supported  bv  corbel  blocks.  A 
wooden  cornice  with  single  and  paired  brackets  and  a  segmental -arched  fascia 
crowns  each  house  *    Only  No.  226  retains  its  original  cast-iron  stoop  railings 
with  octagonal  newel-posts  topped  by  balls.    No,  224  has  late  19th  or  early 
20th-ceTitury  wrought-iron  railings  ajid  the  other  houses;  have  had  their  iron- 
work replaced  by  masonry  vails.    Doherty  sold  the  houses  to  real  estate  brokers 
and  in  1064  No.  220  was  purchased  by  William  W.  Ayres  who  was  in  the  machinery 
business,  No.  222  by  Hezekiah  S.  Archer,  a  bookbinder:  and  No.  226  by  James 
McOee,  a  broker. 

No.  228  is  a  vacant  lot  that  has  never  been  built  upon. 
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Nos.  230-234  are  a  group  of      ree  handsome  ^rjlcr^.taiiaivice  houses  probably 
erected  in  the  mid-1 860s  possibly  by  John  and  Frances  Ma  Vinson,  but  not 
sold  by  t)*sn  until  1898-1903.    The  houses  are  typical  of  the  style  and  are 
in  a  very  fine  state  of  repair.    All  liave  rusticated  hrownstone  first  floors 
with  low  stoops  leading  to  round-arched  entranceways,  each  with  a  keystone, 
and  similar  round -arched  windows  resting  on  paneled  plaques.    The  upper 
stories  are  constructed  of  brick  and  are  eat  by  rectangular  windows  with  cap- 
iroldod  stone  lintels  and  projecting  stone  sills,    A  simple  bracketed  vxxxlen 
cornice  crwr.s  each  house  and  the  areaways  and  stoops  are  lined  with  fine 
cast-:  ron  ra 1 lings . 

Nos.  236,  238 _and  238^  are  a  group  of  three  neo-Grec  houses  designed  in 
1880  by  architect  Robert  Dixon  (see  lla-15  South  Elliott  Place)  for  builder 
Thomas  Fagan.    The  narrow  buildings  are  arranged  so  that  Nos.  236  and  238 
have  their  stoops  and  doorways  to  the  right  and  No.  238^  has  its  stoop  and 
entrance       the  left.    The  detailing  on  these  houses  is  'particularly  fine 
and  the  use  of  angular  forms,  stylized  ornament  and  incised  decoration  is 
typical  of  the  neo-Grec  style.    The  liandsome  doorway  enframements  are  composed 
of  piers  with  incised  grooves  and  rosettes,  console  brackets,  a  dog-toothed 
spandrel  panel  and  an  eared  and  incised  lintel.    The  basements  are  articulated 
by  raised  ornamental  and  brackets  supporting  a  wide  beltoourse  cut  by 

incised  decoration.    The:  parlor  windows  are  paired  and.  set  into  full  enframe- 
ments with  grooves,  rosettes,  incised  decoration,  and  eared  lintels.  The 
sills  of  these  windows  rest  on  three  console  brackets  that  f  lank  recessed 
panels.    Tfce  upper  story  wjjidews  also  have  full  enframemynts  with  eared 
lintels  arxl  neo-Grec  cmament.    A  siwple  wooden  cornice  with  angular  brackets 
crowr.s  each  house.    All  of  the  original,  cast-iron  stoop  and  areaway  and 
railings  and  square  rt5wel-postsyand  gateposts  are  intact  at  No,  238%.    The  newel- 
posts  a/id  gateposts  have  been  replaced  at  the  other  hawses.    All  three 
houses  retain  exceptionally  fins  double  doors,  t±cse  at  Jo.  236  being  totally 
intact.    These  doors  have  glass  panels  with  the  addresses  etched  on  them. 
In  ICS)  Fagan  sold  No,  236  to  Gasherie  J.  DeWitt,  $  wire  manufacturer  and 
No.  23b  to  Henry  L^nmermann,  who  eithei  worked  in  or  owned  a  hotel  located  on 
the  corner  of  South  and  Fulton  Streets  in  Manhattan „ 

fftos.  j40  <>nd__242  are  an  interestir<g  pair  of  Italiarate  row  houses  probably 
buHt  c,  1860.    The  brick  buildijngs  have  tall  rusticated  basements  and  unusual 
stone  details.    The  doorway  enframement  is  composed  of  paneled  piers  (stuccoed 
at  No.  ?A2) ,  console  brackets  and  an  arcuated  lintel,    'this  type  of  lintel  is 
an  uncr^TTon  form  and  within  tie  district  is  found  only  on  the  houses  built  by 
Lawren<:3e  Kane  at  8,  10  and  32  South  Portland  Avenue,    All  of  the  windows  are 
segment; d>arched  ard  their  lintels  are  composed  of  shallow  spandrel  panels, 
ornfroeni/ad  with  recess*  ?d  forms  on  the  parlor  floor  level,  and  capped  by  cornice 
slabs.    The  parlor  floor  windows  have  sills  resting  on  paneled  plaques.  The 
bracketed  wooden  cornices  have  fascias  ornamentod  with,  p^rnels  and  rosettes. 
At  No.  240  the  basement  level  exhibits  a  large  foliate  rondel.    Ail  of  the 
original  ironworl  hai?  lx-»en  replaced  air.i  the  window  sash  at  No.  240  is  of  a 
recent  period. 
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Nos,  244-366  are  a  row  -;F  r^'cn  Italianate  houses  built  betvaeen  18S4  and  1866. 
Altlioucfh  a>i  of  the  !>t  ses  ;r  •  ident  [cal  they  were  erected  by  different, 
builders  and  are  :v.rc        c    the  fact  that  zne  desiqr  of  a  taiildinq  cannot 
necessarily  be  attrilwted  bo  a  particular  ]  wilder.    Nos.  244  and  250  were  owned 
and  undoubtedly  built  1  v  Thonas  Fkelly.    f5kelly  sold  these  Ivauses  dirertly 
to  their  original  ooeupants:    Bictdley  R.  Hard,  a  paper  dealer  bought  No.  244 
in  1864  and  Asher  I)   Atkinson,  president  of  a  Mew  York  City  firm  pur  chased  No. 
2Z0  in  18G5.    Skelly  traxisterred  the  property  at  No.  246  to  ) wilder  Joseph 
'Jv/Ansenrl  one1  No.  2*ld  to  builder  Michael  Murray,  both  in  1864  and  it.  is  unclear 
as  to  w"'m  actually  erected  the  houses.    In  18 65  George  A.  Hickox,  a  harct^are 
merchant  purchased  -To.  246  and  in  1864  James  Vfethered,  an  inventor  purchased 
Nb.  >48.    No.  25?  v?:;  originally  owned  bv  Townsend  and  he  sold  the  house  to 
John  Blisr-  in  1CG5.    Bliss  (3.831  l'.)03)  was  a  ranu  :actur  >  •  and  dealer  in  marine 
cbtencmeoers  and  nautical  instruments  .In  New  York  C.i:-v.    N^array  owned  Nos. 
2^4  end  256.    ~n  J  «b5  he  sold  No.  254  to  Joseph  Crrweil  Gore,  a  teller  and  No. 
25t>  to  qrocer  John  Ilaj  i 

No,  250  has  been  ?xtens.ivel>  altered  with  the  removal  of  its  cornice  and 
all  of  i'fs"l^nanental  details.    None  oT:  the  other  houses  retain  all  of  their 
oricfijv.i  derails  either.    Each  house  was  three  stories  hicrh  raised  on  a  tall 
rusticated  basement  (stuccoed  at.  Nc.  244)  pierced  by  round-arched  windows  each 
with  a  jianeled  keystone  (removed  at  NO.  244)  -y<i  iron  window  quards.    The  hiqh 
stoops,  which  were  lined  with  cast-iron  railings  (all  removed)  led  to  typical 
ItaJianat  •  r.  or>~  <  ,.n;i:r  ••  me  _•- .    i«i*se  enfratnements  were  ccrirosed  of  paneled 
piers  [pa     ;  •  .  .  mt  at  ;+.>.  248)  and  spandrels  (extant  only  at  Nos.  248,  254 
"n*  25<)    foliate  console  brackets  and  keystone  (ail  foliate  forms  shaved  at 
Nos.  244  and  252} ,  and  a  seqmental-arched  pediment.    The  floor  lenoth  parlor 
windows  (shortened  at  all  but  Nos.  252.  254  .and  255)  had  eyebrow  window  lintels 
restin-T  on  foliate  brackets  (foliage  stripped  at  NO.  244)  and  corbeled  table 
pills  (rcsaoved  at  Nos.  241  and  246).    All  of  the  upper  story  windows,  with 
the  exception  of  those  at  No.  250,  retain  their  eyebrow  lintels  supported  on 
console  brackets  and  molded  sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks  and  their  bracketed 
vooden  cornices  with  st*pnenL;il-arcl-K  u  fascias.    None  of  the  oriqinal  cast-iron 
areaway  railings  are  extant.    The  areaway  railing  at  No.  256  is  of  Creek  Revival 
design  and  was  probably  j  nred  here  from  another  house  (This  style  railing  does 
not  resemble  anything  found  in  Brooklyn  and  probably  comes  from  a  house  locat- 
ed eSi     tere) . 

NT).  25:  is  a  simple  rt*li  mate  house  bail-  of  brick  with  a  tail  rusticated 
browns tone  basement  and       wnstone  detailing.    The  building  was  erected  c. 
1860  by  an  unknown  builder     The  ornamentation  on  the  house  is  ouite  simple 
and  L,  typical  ni  tJie  Italianate  style.    Datails  incude  a  segmental-arched 
doorway  opening  with  an  eyebrow    lintel  suptiorted  on  foliate  brackets  that 
flank  a  spandrel  element  with  recessed  panels  and  a  central  rondel ,  full  length 
parlor  floor  windows,       -molded  eyebrow  window  lintels,  pro-jectinq  sills  and 
a  v*yYler!  bracketed  cornice. 
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ir>.  260  lias  boon  cjtu>red  from  the  street  numbering. 

No.  262-270  is  the  side  election  of  the  building  described  at  207  DeKalb 

7;vl].UO. 

CM U _AVIM  JE ,  east  side  betvreen  Willoughby  anc*  DeKalb  Avenues. 

^m^f''i~±±L  are  a  row  ot"    five  Italianate  brownsijrjne  ros.Ul^ncos  erected  c. 
Ibbo  by  lirooklyn  builder  Thomas  Fagan.    With  the  exceptioi  of  No.  2x1  which 
ha3  lost  .its  window  lintels  and  sills  all  of  the  houses  r-  tain  most  of  their 
period  flavor.    Ornamental  features  include  bold  doorway  enframements  (paired 
at  Nos.  203-205)  with  paneled  piers  (partly  stuccoed  at  N     205)  and  foliate 
brackets  and  keystones  supporting  seg.nenta  1  -arched  rjediments.    The  rusticated 
basements  have  rcuni-a'X'hod  window;?  with  paneled  keystone-,  while  the  parlor 
floors  have  full-ler,::  windows  (shortened  at  Nos.  203  and  211)  with  table 
sills  (removed  at  Nos.  203  and  211)  and  segmental  -arched  ped.imentad  lintels 
supported  on  foliate  brackets  (stripped  at  No.  209).    The  upper-story  windows 
have  slab  lintels  resting  on  brackets  and  molded  sills  supported  by  corbel 
blocks.    A  -«rxxlen  bracketed  cornice  crowns  each  house.    .Ml  of  the  Original 
cast-iron  has  been  replaced  by  modern  ironwork  or  masonry  walls. 

In  1866  Fagan  sold  No.  203  to  Joseph  Lockitt,  Jr.  who  worked  for  the 
pork  packing  firm  established  by  his  lather  in  18;?.    This  firm  was  the  first 
in  the  city  to  export  >.  variety  of  forms  of  English  cut  bacon  ant",  ham  to  the 
English  market  .,1  In  1867  No,  209  became  the  l*crne  o:>."  Nicholas  Daly,  a  dealer 
in  seeds  and  No-  211  became  the  heme  of  Gabriel  Ht.yt,  a  lumber  dealer. 

No3.  213-223  cure  a  row  of  five  simple  early  Italianate  brick  houses  erected 
cT  1556  fcr  Whitson  Colyer  (Nos.  213-217)  and  Henry  Harteau  (219-22D  .  Henry 
Harteau  was  a  prominent  builder,  President  of  the  Ketropalitan  Plate  Glass 
Insurance  Co.,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education,  A3  ieman  for  the  11th 
Ward  and  first  president  of  the  Mechanics '  and  Traders'  Exchange.  * 
Oniament  is  quite  sparse  on  these  houses  and  is  confined  to  rusticated  brown- 
stone  basements  (extant  at  Kos.  219  and  221),  slab  doorway  lintels  resting  on 
foliate  brackets  (at  Nos.  117  and  221),  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  with 
table  sills  (at  Nos.  219  and  221)    flush  strme  window  i intels  and  projecting 
sills  and  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    Nos.  213  and  2.17  retain  unusually 
fine  transitional  Greek  Revival/  Italixinate  cast-iron  .  ••••  iway  railings  om- 
amented  by  anthemia  lib  ms  and  No.  221  retains  its  orig  iial  stoop  railings  and 
small  newel-posts.    In  1856  engraver  Clvuries  Burt,  purch  sod  Nb.  217  and  in 
1861  No.  "215  became  the  home  of  real,  estate  broker  Samue]  Purtis. 


Nos.  223-235  is  a  vacanl  lot  to  the  rear  of  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  on 
AdelphT  Surcat.    This  lot  lias  never  been  developed. 
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Nds.  237  and  239  are  a  superb  pair  .of  Greek  Revival  style  houses.    They  are 
the  only  large-scale  brj  :k  Greek  Revival  houses  in  the  districtxas  well  as 
beinq  two  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  Fort  Greene  area,  datiag.fi'Slfc  aB«SKt  1845. 
The  houses  wore  built  Fco     [ward  T.  Dackhouse  who  ammd  much  of  •  tills  block 
and  were  retained  by  hint  until  after  his  death  in  1904.    The  houses  were  orig- 
inally identical.    No.  23}  has  been  slightly  altered,  bat  No.  237  retains  all 
of  its  original  detailing  and  both  houses  have  a  number  of  forms  unusual  for 
GretJc  Revival  houses  in  the  New  York  area.    Most  unusual  are  the  basements  of 
the  two  houses,  construe     1  of  large  blocks  of  rock- faced  browns tone  rather 
than  the  smooth-faced  or  rusticated  stone  found  on  most  other  Greek  Revival 
houses.    The  most  prominent  features  of  the  houses  are  the  austere  doorway  en- 
framements  with  their  bold  stone  pilasters  supporting  full  entablatures 
(altered  at  No.  239)  .    The  recessed  entrance  has  smaller  wooden  pilasters, 
sidelights  and  transac. 

At  No,  237  the -original  paneled  door  is  still  extant.    These  entranceways 
are  reached  b/  hioh  stoops  lined  with  cast-and  wrought- iron  railings  and 
round  newel-posts  topped  by  lanterns,    No.  237  retains  thw  original  six-over- 
nine,  floor  length  ixirlor  'dndows  with  cap-molded  lintels.    Both  houses  have 
ornate  cast-iron  parlor  floor  window  guards  (composed  of  classical)  female 
figu  t  witliin  twining  foliage.    Such  ornate  iron  elements  are  extremely 

rare  in  Now  York  being  far  more  common  on  Greek  Revival  houses  in  Philadelphia. 
At  No.  237  the  six- over-six  second  floor  windows  and  the  smaller  three-over — 
three  third  floor  windows,  all  with  flush  stone  lintels  and  shallow  projecting 
sills,  are  original,  as  is  the  simple  den  tilled  cornice  with  its  returned 
fascia.   lovely  cast-iron  railings  with  Greek  key  motifs  enclose  both  area- 
ways.    No.  239  has  had  its  lintels  and  sills  shaved  and  an  Italianate  cornice 
added.    No.  237  his  a  two-story  side  extension  with  projecting  stone  lintels 
and  sills  and  a  three-sided  oriel  on  its  side  facade. 

Nos.  241-251,  a  row  of  six  typical  Ttalionate  brownstcne  residences,  was 
erected  c.  1867  by  Brooklyn  builder  William  Flanagan.    All  of  the  houses  have 
been  at  least  slightly  altered,  but  all  still  reflect  their  Italianate  origins. 
Original  ly  each  house  had  an  ornate  doorway  enframement  composed  of  paneled 
piers,  foliate  brackets  and  keystone  and  a  segmental -arched  pediment  strikingly 
similar  to  those  of  Nos.  203-211.     Other  architectural  details  include  rusti- 
cated basements,  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  with  shallow  table  sills  and 
eyebrow  lintels  supported  by  foliate  brackets,  molded  sills  and  wooden  brack- 
eted cornices  with  segnorital-arched  fascias.    The  doorway  enframement  has  been 
removed  al  No.  251,  the  parlor  floor  windows  shortened  at  all  of  the  houses  ex- 
cept No.    251  and  all    of  the  table  sills  ahve  been  removed  with  the  exception 
of  those  at  Nos.  245  and  251.    Ail  of  the  houses  except  Nos.  241  and  245  re- 
tain son*;  of  therr  cast-iron  railings  and  Nos.  247  and  251  still  have  their 
octagonal  newel-posts  topped  by  balls.    In  1867  Flanagan  sold  No.  243  to  Abbey 
Kingman,  an  insurance  broker,  No.  245  to  Thomas  Harward^    No.  247  to  Hiram 
P.  Crozier,  an  insurance  broker  and  No.  249  to  Alanson  Pratt,  a  dry  goods 
merchant . 
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Nos.  253  and  25b  are  a  pair  of  simple  Italianate  houses  probably  erected  c. 
1060 .      No.  253  retains  much  of  its  original  detail.    A  low,  two-stepped  stoop 
leads  to  a  doorway  ornamented  by  a  slab  lintel  supported  by  console  brackets. 
The  windowr.  have  flat  stone  lintels  and  shallow  projecting  sills  and  the  house 
it  topped  by  a  modest  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    All  of  the  original  iron 
railings  are  intact.    rJ:;ie  pressed -metal  doorway  and  window  lintels  of  No.  255 
are  later  19th  century  additions  and  tlie  areaway  railings  of  this  house  are 
of  a  recent  date. 

# 

No.  257  is  a  tali,  Italianate  orownstone  residence  erected  in  1867 

for  clothing  merchant  John  N.  Eitel.    The  house  is  ornamented  with  such 
typical  Italianate  details  as  a  rusticated  basement,  ornate  doorway  enframe- 
ment,    eyebrow  lintels,  table  sills  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice.  The 
cast-iron  areaway  and  stoop  railings,  the  octagonal  newel-posts  and  square 
gateposts  remain  in  mint  condition.    With  the  exception  of  the  cornice,  the 
house  is  quite  similar  to  Nos .  241-251  which  were  probably  erected  about  the 
same  time. 

Nos.  259-263  are  a  group  of  three  unusual  Italianate  houses  builtt  for 
Edward  T.  Backhouse  prior  to  1867.    AltJiough  it  has  had  its  upper  story  window 
lintels  removed  No.  263  retains  most  of  its  original  decorative  detail.  The 
doorway  enframement  of  the  house  is  atypical  with  its  unusual  grooved  piers, 
stylized  brackets  with  rcsette  blocks  and  its  shallow  eyebrow  lintel.  The 
rusticated  basement,  eyebrow  window  lintels  and  molded  sills  are  of  a  more 
common  Italianate  form.    The  wooden  cornice  with  its  bold  single  and  paired 
foliate  brackets  and  friscia  cut  by  paired,  rouirl  arches  is  of  an  extxtsaely 
fine  and  unusual  form.    All  of  the  rows  original  ironwork  has  been  replaced 
by  modern  ironwork  or  masonry  walls.    No.  259  has  had  its  window  moldings 
stripped  and  basement  stuccoed.    No.  261  has  Iiad  all  of  its  moldings  showed 
off  and  its  cornice  removed. 

Nos.  265-269  are  three  of  a  group  of  four  (see  197  DeKalb  Avenue)  browns  tone , 
Ital  ianate  style  houses  oesigned  in  1873  by  Marshall  J.  Morrill  (see 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  102-108  Lafayette  Avenue)  for  CP. 
Piper.    Although  the  entrances  of  these  houses  are  rather  narrow  the  de- 
tailing is  typical  of  the  period.    The  doorway  enframements  have  graved  piers, 
large  foliate  brackets  and  foliate  keystones  and  shallow  pediments.    All  of 
the  windows  have  slab  lintels  resting  on  brackets,  those  of  the  parlor  floor 
having  foliate  ornament.    The  basements  of  these  houses  are  rusticated  and 
the  houses  are  topped  by  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    None  of  the  ironwork  is 
original . 

No.  269  has  had  its  strx^p  removed  and  first  floor  windows  closed  up  and  their 
enframements  removed .    On  its  brick  (DeKalb  Avenue)  facade,  a  store  front  has 
been  placed  on  the  street  level.    This  facade  has  a  rear,  three-sided,  full- 
height  bay  and  openings  with  stone  lintels  and  sills.    Some  of  the  openings 
have  been  bricked  in. 
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CARLTON  AVENUE,  west  side  between  DelSalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

No.  272-276  is  the  side  facade  of  the  building  described  at  186  DeKalb  Avenue. 

No.  278  is  ■  brick  Ttnlianate  r-  s.Ldencc  built  in  the  1860s.    The  simple  but 
inposTnq  structure  is  ornamented  with  restrained  stone  details  that  include 
an  eyebrow  doorway  lintel  re.  ting  on  console  brackets  that  have  been  stippped 
of  their  foliate  decoration,  segmental  -arched,  flush  stone  window  lintels, 
projecting  sills  and  a  modillioned  wooden  cornice.    The  basement  has  been 
stuccoed,  the  first  floor  windows  shortened  and  the  stoop  walls  and  areaway 
fjarapct  added  at  a  later  date. 

Nos.  280-282  are  a  pair  of  early  Italian  ate  houses  with  Greek  Revival  de- 
tailing erected  in  the  early  1850s.    Both  houses  are  abandoned  and  have 
severe.lv  deteriorated..    No.  280  still  retains  some  of  the  decorative  forms 
that  were  original  to  the  building.    Italianate  details  include  the  segmental- 
nrchod  basement  windows ,  flush  stone  window  lintels  and  projecting  sills  and 
the  bold  bracketed  wcoden  cornice.    Most,  notable,  however,  is  the  curvilinear 
G  eek  Revival  doorway  lintel  with  its  central  palmette  for;.    As  was  typical 
of  the  late  Greek  Rev  val  lintels  found  on  houses  in  the  Fort  Greene  area 
this  lintel  is  supported  on  Italianate  console  brackets  that  were  probably 
originally   ornamented  with  foliate  forms.    At  this  house  trie  parlor  floor 
windows  liave  lieen  shortened  and  the  basement  stuccoed.    At  No.  282  all  of 
these  alterations  are  also  visible  as  is  the  loss  of  the  cornice  and  alter- 
ations to  the  design  of  the  doorway  lintel.    Ml  of  the  original  ironwork  is 
mi  ssirv; ,  * 

Nos.  284-292  are  a  rn;  of  five  brick  transitional  Greek  Revivial/Italianate 
houses  erected  c.  1853-55  by  Lyman  Mason  ard  Francis  Mason,  a  builder. 
Although  it  has  a  now  door,  its  rusticated  basement  has  been  stuccoed 
(ovfcarit  -  £  «?s.  2P0  and  282)  and  it  has  lost  its  table  sills  (still  extant  on 
the  parlor  floor  window  of  No.  288}  ,    No.  290  best  retains  its  simple  de- 
tailing.   The  most  notable  decorative  term  on  the  fcuilding  is  the  curvilinear 
doorway  lintel  ornamented  by  a  centrally  placed  laurel  wreath  (see  also 
Nor:.  406-410  ricz»iont  Avenue)  .    The  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  have 
modest  cap-molded  lintels  and  the  upper  story  windows  have  flush  stone  lintels 
and  projecting  stone  sills.    The  house  is  crowned  by  a  sir.ple  bracketed  cornice. 
No.  290,  along  with  No.  ??V ,  retains  its  original  Italianate  ironwork.  In 
1855  Lymar  Mason  told  No.  284  to  punch  cutter  Andrew  Gilbert.    This  house 
has  liad  its  doorway  and  parlor  floor  window  lintels  rshaved,  its  parlor  iloor 
window  sash    altered  and  a  neo-CJrec  cornice  and  neo-Grec    i nenvork  added,  c. 
18S0.    No.  286  lias  l^id  its  cornice  removed  and  ironwork  replaced  by  masonry 
warls.    At  No.  288  the  doorway  lintel  has  been  replaced  by  a  later  pressed- 
metal  slab  lintel  resting  or.  stylized  brackets  and  the  parlor  floor  window 
lintels  have  been  shaved.    No.  292  has  had  its  ironwork  replaced  by  masonry 
\olls  and  its  window  sash  altered. 
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No.  294,  a  three-story  brick  Italiana'ie  house  with  Gresk  Revival  detailing, 
was"  probably  erected  e.  .1853  by  house  i ramer  Henry  Case,  Jr.  for  his  own  use. 
The  building  retains  most  of  its  r.ud -19th-century  form.    The  heavy  Greek 
Revival  doorway  lintel  resting  on  Italianate  console  brackets  (probably  strippe 
of  their  foliate  ornament)  is  the  most  rotable  feature  of  the  house.    All  of 
the  wiLidcr;^;  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  projecting  stone  sills  and  the  house 
is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  cornice  with  single  and  paired  brackets.    All  of  the 
loveiy  cast-iron  railings  and  octagonal  newel-posts  bopped  by  urn  irotifs  are 
intact.    The  basement  lias  been  stuccoed  and  parlor  floor  windows  shortened. 

296-302  were  originally  a  row  of  four  twr'-and-one-iialf  stoiry  brownstone 
houses  raised  on  tall  basements .    Each  house  was  o  -nsmented  with  very  simple 
decorative  forms  that  included  slightly  projecting  rectangular  doorway, 
liar  lor  floor  and  basement  window  lintels,  cast-iron  eyebrow  wirdew  iijritels 
and  projecting  srone  sills  on  the  second  floor,    a  bracketed  wooden  cornice 
with  segmental -arched  fascia  and  a  pair  of  dormer  windows.    All  of  the  iron 
railings  l\ave  been  replaced  by  masonry  walls.    No.  298  has  additional  third 
aid  attic  stories  surmounted  by  a  very  fine  cornice  that  encompasses  the 
rectangular  windows  of  the  attic  level.    The  land  upon  which  th>»  houses  were 
built  was  owned  by  Aaron  S.  Day.    Day's  executors  sold  the  land  for  Nos.  296 
and  298  to  house  framer  henry  Case,  Jr.  in  1858  and  Nos.  300  and  302  to 
builder  Jonathan  Fcrker,  who  briefly  resided  at  No.  300  before  moving  across 
the  street,  and  sold  No.  302  to  Edward  Hood,  a  gouger  in  1859. 

Nos.  304  and  306  are  a  pair  of  typical  nrid-19th-century  Italianate  brownstone 
residences.    The.  pair  were  erected  c.  1863  by  Richard  Claffy,  a  builder  who 
was  guite  active  in  the  area.     Among  the  Italianate  details  used  by  Claffy 
are  tb«e  rusticated  basements  pierced  by  rourd-arch.ee1.  windows  with  paneled 
keys L;  lie  and  iron  guards,  doorway  enframements  with  paneled  piers  and  spandrel r 
foliate  brackets  (altered  at  No.  304)  and  keystone  and  segmental -arched  pedimai 
eyebrow  window  lintels  supported  by  foliate  brackets  at  the  floor-length 
parloi  windows,  ey  ±ir(Jw  lintels  with  console  brackets  and  molded  sills  rest- 
ing on  corbel  blocks  on  the  second  floor,  cap-molded  lintels  and  sills  on  the 
third  floor  and  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    At.  No.  306  the  floor  length  parlor 
windows  have  bracketed  table  sills,  but  at  No.  304  the  windows  have  molded 
sills  supported  by  stylized  neo-Grec  brackets  that  flank  paneled  plagues 
(probably  an  alteration) .    The  original  cast-iron  railings  have  been  replaced 
at  both  houses  and  No.  306  has  had  a  slate  mansard  roof  with  pedimented 
dormers  added.    In  1863  Claffy  sold  No.  304  to  fruit  importer  Francesco 
Bianchi . 

Nos.  308  and  310  are  a  pair  of  simpler  Italianate  houses  both  of  which  have 
been  r  3  tered .    7he  land  on  which  these  houses  were  built  was  owned  by 
David  B.  Day  who  sold  No.  308  to  builder  Joseph  W.  Campbell  (b.  1819)  who 
"since  1840  has  been  prominently  identified  with  building  interest  of 
Brooklyn"  3  and  No.  310  to  builder  George  liicchell  who  lived 
across  the  street  in  a  now  demolished  house.    No.  310  retains  much  of  its 
original  detailing.    All  of  the  openings  of  this  house  have  flush  stone 
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lintjels  and  the  upper  story  windows  have  projecting  sills.    The  rusticated 
basement  and  double  doors  are  extant.    The  house  retains  its  bold  cast-iron 
railinqs  and  octagonal  newel  -posts  and  square  gateposts  all  topped  by 
balls.    These  have  been  replaced  at  No.  308  which  also  has  had  a  large, 
late  19th--century  pressed-metal  doorway  lintel  added  and  has  had  its  full- 
length  parlor  floor  window;.;  shortened.    No.  308  retains  its  original  wooden 
bracketed  cornice ,  but  this  is  ntissing  at  No.  310. 

NO.  312  is  a  simple  brick  Italianate  house  built  in  the  mid- 1850s  by  builder 
Jonathan  Forker.    The  stoop  of  the  house  has  been  removed  and  the  parlor 
floor  windows  shortened,  but  the  flush  stone  lintels,  projecting  stone  sills 
and  bracketed  wooden  cornice  still  remain  in  place. 

Nos.  314  and  316  .ire  a  pair  of  simple  Ttalianabe  houses  with  the  curving 
Greek"  ~RQvival  doorway  lintels  found  on  many  of  the  early  italianate  houses 
in  the  district.    The  houses  were  erected  c.  1857  and  are  identical  to  the 
row  at  Nos.  320-326.    No.  316  ravins  relatively  intact  and  exhibits  a 
rusticated  brownstone  basement  with  segmental -ardied  windows,  full-length 
parlor  floor  windows,  flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting  sills  on  the 
upper  story  windows  and  a  simple,  bracketed  cornice.    Unfortunately,  the 
house  has  recently  lost  its  original  cast-iron  railings  and  octagonal  newel- 
poets  topped  by  urn  notifs.    No.  314  has  had  its  basement  stuccoed  and  iron- 
work replaced  by  masonry  walls. 

No.  318  is  a  tall  Italianate  brick    house  raised  on  a  stone  basement  (stuccoed)  . 
The  building  was  probably  erected  in  the  late  1850s.    Ornament  on  the  house 
i^  bolder  than  tliat  on  the  flanking  groupings.    The  doorway  of  the  house  has 
al  pedirnented  lintel  resting  on  foliate  brackets  while  the  full-length  parlor 
fxpor  windows  have  slab  lintels  and  the  upper, story  windows  have  cap-molded 
lintels  and  projecting  sills.    A  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornice  with  un- 
usual t j igsaw  carved  and  brockets  and  a  large  rectangul ar  fascia  surmounts  the 


Nos.  320-326  are  a  row  of  four  houses  identical  to  the  buildings  described 
at  Nos.  3T4-316.    Nos.  320,  324  and  326  have  had  their  basements  altered 
and  No.  326  has  had  its  stoop  removed  arid  two  of  its  widows  shortened.  No. 
324  has  table  sills  on  its  parlor  floor  windows.    This  i*  the  only  house  to 
have  these  sills  and  it  is  not  known  if  they  were  once  fov^xi  on  all  of  the 
houses  of  the  row.    Wo.  320  was  built  for  Cornelius  B.  Timpson, 
a  hardware  merchant  and  No.  322  for  William  Vail,  a  confectioner. 

No.  328-334  is  the  side  elevation  of  tlie  building  described  at  149  Lafayette 
Avenue . 
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GM7LTON  AVENOB,  east  side  l>:t-ween  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

Nos.  271-319  is  the  classrocm  facade  of  J.H.S.  294  and  is  described  at  Nos. 
274-326  Adelphi  Street. 

No.  321  is  a  large  Italianate  dwelling  built  by  owner/architect  William  A. 
jtexIelT  (see  Nos.  201-211  Clermont  Avenue)  and  sold  to  William  Thompson,  a 
Wall  Street  broker  in  April,  1875.    The  house  is  an  imposing  structure  with 
a  wide  stoop  leading  to  a  round-arched  doorway  with  a  full  enframement  com- 
posed of  paneled  piers,  foliate  brackets  and  keystone  arri  a  triangular  pedi- 
ment.   The  rusticated  baser1, mt  is  pierced  by  two  round-arclied  windows  wi  th 
large,  paneled  keystones,     the  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  have  table 
sills  and  full  enframements  with  raised  lintels.    The  upper  story  openiiigs 
also  liave  similar  enf i amements  plus  sills  resting  on  small  corbel  blocks. 
A  wooden  cornice  with  bold  brackets  and  a  guilloche  decorated  fascia  tops 
the  house.    The  ironwork  5 r:  all  of  a  later  vintage. 

Nos.  3^3  and  325  are  a  pair  of  narrow  transitional  I tal ianate/ neo-Grec  style 
striKtures  erected  c  1875  by  Brooklyn  builder  Thomas  Brush,    These  two- 
bayed,  four  story  stuctures  have  decorative  detaiJs  typical  of  the  1870s,  but 
many  of  the  moldings  have  been  plastered  over.    High  stoops  with  bold 
cast-iron  railings  and  large  square  newel-posts  lead  to  the  doorway  that  is 
enframed  by  paneled  piers  (stuccoed  at  No.  325)  and  spandrels  and  foliate 
brackets  and  keystones  that  support  pediments.    The  single,  large  parlor  floor 
windows  have  full  cnfrancments  with  lintels  raised  above  decorated  friezes. 
All  of  the  o  ther  windows  have  full  enframe:  rents  and  the  houses  are  topped 
by  a  continuous  cornice  with  stylized  neo-Grec  brackets.    The  houses  are  raised 
on  tall  basements  with  projecting  beltoourses.    Both  parlor  floor  wi/ylows  seem 
to  have  been  altered  in  the  early  20th  century  frcm  their  original  plate  glass, 
ore -over -one  form,  to  the  multi-paned  arrangements  now  visible.    In  1875 
No.  32?  was  sold  to  Henry  T,  Richardson,  a  stove  merchant. 

No.  327  has  been  ordtted  from  the  street  numbering. 

No.  329-337  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  151  Lafayette  Avenge. 
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CARLTCN  AVENUE,  west  side  between  Lafayette  and  rreene  Avenues. 

Nos.  336-342  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  138  Lafayette 
Avenue . 

No.  344  a  French  Second  firpire  structure  isv three  stories,  with  mansard 
above  a  hiqh  rusticated  basement  with  round-arched  windows  and  projecting  pan- 
eled keystones.    The  facade  detailing  is  typical  of  the  period  c.  1870 
and  includes  a  narrow  entraiiceway  with  paneled  round-arched  double  doors 
enframed  with  paneled  piers  ard  spandrels,  a  pediment  resting  on  blocks 
that  are  supported  by  foliate  brackets  and  a  paneled  keystone.    The  parlor 
floor  windows  have  full  enframeinants  with  raised  lintels  and  sills  supported 
on  paneled  blocks  that  flank  a  recessed  plaque.    The  upper  windows  have 
full  erif  ramements  with  raised  lintels .    A  modillioned  cornice  with  gui-lloche 
patterned  fascia  is  placed  over  the  third  floor  above  wliich  rises  the  steep 
slate  mansard.-  The  mansard  has  two  dormers  with  triangular  pediments 
supported  on  volute  panels. 

Nos.  346-356  are  a  row  of  six  simple  brick  Italianate  structures.    In  1853- 
54  Samuel  J.  Underhill  conveyed  the  lots  on  which  the  r  ow  is  erected  to 
various  builders  including  John  Ross  at  346,,  Gilbert  DeRevere:  at  348-350  and 
Alvin  Dunham,  a  mason  and  builder  from  Jamaica,  Queens,  at  352-356.  Although 
three  builders  were  involved  in  the  construction  of  these  houses  they  were 
originally  all  alike.    Nos.  354  and  356  retain  all  of  their  original  details 
including  rusticated  browns tone  basements,  slab  stone  doorway  and  parlor  floor 
window  lintels  supportoa  on  foliate    brackets,  stone  table  sills  with  brackets, 
cap-molded  lintels  and  projecting  sills  on  the  upper  story  windows,  simple 
bracketed  wooden  cornices  and  cast-iron  stoop  and  areaway  railing  with  small 
newel-posts  topped  by  urns.    Nos.  346,  343  and  352  are  missing  their  table 
sills.    The  lintels  have  been  shaved  at  No.  346,  the  ironwork  is  missing 
at  No.  352  aid.  the  rusticated  stone  basements  have  h^en  stuccoed  at  Nos. 
346,  340,  350  and  352.    In  1856  No.  350  was  sold  to  Benjamin  Otis,  a  commer- 
cial merchant  and  No.  354  to  Alvah  S.  Mulford,  a  ^cashier. 

No.  358  is  a  brick  Italianate  residence  built  c.  1854  for  Samuel  J.  Underhill, 
The  house  is  identical  to  the  rw  at  246-356  except  that  its  stone  basement 
is  higher  tlian    those  of  tlie  otii£>  houses.    This  basement  has  been  stuccoed 
over. 

No.  360  is  a  brick  house  that  is  set  back  from  the  street  behind  a  lawn.  The 
building  was  erected  c.  1850-55  by  Brooklyn  mason  Thcrnas  Richardson.  The 
house  was  yrrobably  only  two  stories  tail  when  built.    The  neo-Grec  cornice 
and  slate  mansard  were  added  at  a  later  date.    The  oriiament  is  simple  and 
includes  flush  stone  lintels  and  projecting  sills. 

Nos.  362-368  is  a  row  of  four  neo-Grec  brownstone  residents. 
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Nos.  362  and  364  were  designed  by  Brooklyn  builder /architect  Benjamin 
TomkirT,  while  the  identical  houses  at  366  and  368  were  designed  by  William 
H.  Mundell  (see  Simpson  Avenue  M.E.  Church,  201-211  Clermont  Avenue). 
No.  362  is  a  narrow  two-bayed  house  with  only  a  single  parlor  floor  window. 
The  other  houses  are  three  toys  wide.    All  of  the  ornament  on  the  houses  is 
typical  of  the  neo-Grec  style  including  stylized  brackets  with  incised  window 
doorway  enframements  and  stylized  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    All  of  the 
enframements  have  been  stuccoed  over  at  No.  366  as  have  the  basement  enframe- 
ments at  Nos.  364  and  368.    No.  362  retains  its  original  stoop  railings,  but 
all  of  the  other  ironwork  and  the  areaway  and  stoop  walls  of  No.  368  are 
later  additions.    In  1882  No.  362  was  sold  to  Charles  F.  Guyon,  a  hardware 
merchant  and  No.  364  to  John  Ward,  a  salesman. 

No.  370  is  a  large  neo-Grec  browns tone  residence  erected  by  real  estate 
speculator  and  former  Brooklyn  mayor  Samuel  Booth  sometime  between  187-2  when 
he  acquired  the  land  and  1883  when  he  sold  it  to  Claries  and  Kate  Glatz. 
The  house  has  very  fine  neo-Grec  details  particularly  the  stylized  angular 
brackets  tot  support  the  window  lintels  and  sills.    The  similarly  detailed 
brackets  of  the  doorway  enlranecaent,  rest  on  paneled  pilasters  and  support 
a  pediment.    The  modillionod  ?tr>H  bracketed  roof  cornice  echoes  the  angular 
forms  used  below.    Portions  of  the  original  cast-iron  stoop  railings  and 
areaway  fence  are  extant. 

The  Brook]  vn  Bye  &  Ear  Hospital  (1928)  at  372-380  Carlton  Avenue  is  outside 
of  the  district. 


CARLTON  AVENUE,  east  side  between  Lafayette  and  Greene  Avenues. 

Noa.  339-347  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  140  Lafayette  Avenue. 

Nos.  349-353  are  a  group  of  three  early  Itaiianate  houses  erected  for 
builder"  Caleb  S.  Wcodhull  c.  1858.    These  houses  are  particularly  interesting 
for  their  low,  three  stepped  stoops,  those  of  351-53  being  shared.  The 
houses  show  very  little  ornament  with  only  flush  stone  lintels  and  projecting 
sills  to  enhance  the  facades.    Modest  bracketed  wooden  cornices  top  each 
house  and  the  areaways  and  stoops  have  very  fine  Itaiianate  cast-iron.  At 
No.  349  the  stoop,  areaway  walls,  doorway,  parlor  floor  window  lintels  and 
the  Gothic  sash  sire  all  later  additions.    The    six-over-six  windows  of  No. 
351  also  are  later  additions.     Woodhull  held  on  to  these  houses  until  1864, 
but  a  deed  agreement  dated  April  26,  1859  between  Woodhull  and  George  A. 
Treadwell,  owner  of  Ncs .  355-359  noted  that  Woodhull " s  houses  had  already 
been  built. 
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Nos.  355-359  are  another  group  of  simple  early  Italiarvate  brick  row  houses. 
Tnese~  three  bui Idings  were  erected  by  builder  George  A.  Treadwell  in  1859. 
The  liouses  have  low  irtoops,  paired  at  Nos.  357  and  359,  that  lead  to  narrow 
door  op  r\inc;s  topped  by  Greek  Revival  style  lintels  ornamented  with  carved 
classical  faces  (linLei  spallihg  at  No.  355  and  shaved  at  No.  359).  Other 
ornament  consists  of  flush  lintels,  projecting  sills,  bracketed  wooden 
cornices  an:7  cast-iron  areaway  and  stoop  railings  (parts  of  which  are 
missing  on  nil  of  the  loises)  . 

Nos.  361-367,  another  row  of  four  simple  brick  Italianate  houses,  are 
arranged  intb  two  groups  with  each  pair  sharing  a  stoop.    All  of  the 
houses  remain  basically  intact  and  retain  their  pedimented  doorway  lintels, 
flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting  window  sills,  wooden  bracketed  cornices 
and  ironwork.    In  1860  Daniel  Arnold,  a  merchant  who  lived  in  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  speculated  in  real  estate  acquired  these  lots,  but  they  were  not 
sold  ofi"  \Jitil  1865-67.    In  1866  P.G.  Bech,  a  weigher,  purchased  No.  361 
and  in  18C5  William  T.  Phipps,  vice  president  of  a  firm  in  New  York  City, 
bought  Nc .  367 . 

Ncs.  ?6'9  a-d  371  arc  a  pair  of  early  Italianate  houses  very  similar  to  the 
farr~aT  TJos .  36*3-369 .    In  1857  lawyer  and  real  estate  speculator  Ethelbert 
A.  Mills  sold  both  lots  to  pr  inter  Jeptha  Jones  who  sold  the  lot  of  No. 
37?.  to  bjilder  Caleb  S.  Woodliull  in  the  same  year.    Although  Woodhull  never 
owned  No.  369  he  probably  built  both  houses.    Like  other  houses  on  the  block 
therms  two  iwildings  have  lew,  paired  stoops.    The  doorways  are  ornamented 
with  pedimented  lintels  with  ears.    The  lintel  has  been  removed  at  No. 
371.    All  of  the  windows  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  the  upper  story  win- 
dtTws  have  projecting  sills.    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice  surmounts  each  house 
and  all  of  the  very  fine  cast-iron  areaway  and  stoop  railings  and  octagonal 
tievAnl-pos' s  topped  by  urns  -ire  still  extant. 

No,  373.    The  imposing  French  Second  Empire  birjwnstone  mansion  at  No.  373, 
buxj^TTn  the  late  1860s,  is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  Historic  District. 
It  is  fem  bays  wide  and  twe-and -one-half  stories  high.    A  rusticated  basement 
with  roun! -arched  window  supports  the  main  mass  of  the  house.    A  broad  stoop, 
sparning  'J.e  sunJjen  areaway,  lead.?  to  the  handsome  doorway  located  in  the 
seccd  bay.    The  doorway  is  enframed  by  paneled  piers  and  narrow,  attenuated 
brackets  that  support  a  slab  lintel.    This  unusual  enframement  is  virtually 
idenr.icaJ  to  that  at  35  South  Oxford  Street.    The  large  parlor  floor  windows 
have  e,r  lavements  similar  to  those  of  the  doorway,  but  with  projecting  molded 
sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks.    The  second  floor  window  enframements  are 
sirdlar  except  for  their  lintel  brariiets  which  are  of  a  more  common  console 
fom.    i  <  imple  bracketed  cornice  extends  across  the  house.    The  steep  slate 
mansard  has  tvxj  wide  dormers  each  with  two  rectangular  windows  and  long 
vertic- '  brackets  supporting  unusual  cornice  slabs.    Iron  cresting  distinguishes, 
the  rooj 1  Lhe  of  the  mansion  which  is  in  serious  need  of  restoration. 
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No.  375  is  a  neo-Groo  house  designed  in  1881  by  architect  T.  Concannon  and 
■    built  for  fidmond  Mclaughlin.    The  brownstone  structure  is  topical  of  neo-Grec 
residences  with  its  angled  boy,  eared  enf rsmements  with  incised  decoration 
and  stylized  foliate  forms  and  a  wooden  cornice  with  angular  brackets.  A 
slate  mansard  roof  pierced  by  three  dormers  with   eared  enframetnents  arrd 
central  antliemia  crowns  tlie  house.    Iron  cresting  above  the  bracketed  mansard 
cornice  adds  a  picturesque  element  to  the  roof line.    The  original  cast-iron 
areaway  and  stoop  railings  still  remain. 

The  vacant  lot  at  377-387  Carlton  Avenue  is  outside  of  the  district. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  The  History  of  the  County  of  Kings  and  the  City  of 
Brooklyn,  New-York  (New  York:'  W.W.  Munsell  &  Co. ,  ~1884)  ,  p. 1371. 

2.  Ibid,  p. 054. 

3.  Ibid,  p. 842. 
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Simpson  Methodist  Episoojjal  Church/now  Fort  Greene  Jewish  Center;  Mundell  s 
Tockritz,  architect,  1869. 


213-229;  Patrick  O'Brien  and  Joseph  "v-v-v^nd,  builders,  c. 1068-1871 
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EfciscopaJ  residence  of  tl«j  Reman  Catholic  Church;  Patrick  C.  Koely,  ardiitect,  1883. 


Photo  credit:  Andre w  s.  Dolkart,  Landnarks  Preservation  Commission 
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CLI.RNONT  AVENUE 

Clermont  Avenue  was  named  in  memory  of  Robert  Fulton's  steamship  Clermont . 
Hie  Clermont  was  built  by  New  York  ship  builder  Charles  Brown  and  was  133 
feet"TongT seven  feet  deep  and  eighteen  feet  wide.    The  ship  was  fitted  with 
a  Watt  steam  engine  and  two  side  paddle  wheels.    On  August  17,  1807, the 
Clermont  began  its  historic  voyage  from  New  York  to  Albany  and  back,  thus 
establishing  the  steamboat  as  a  viable  new  means  of  transportation .    It  was 
the  invention  of  the  steamboat  tliat  caused  the  great  19th-century  growth  in 
Brooklyn's  population. 


CLERMONT  AVENUE,  west  side  between  Willoughby  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 

Nos.  206-262  is  a  park  and  the  playground  for  P.S.  20  described  at  199-255 
Adelphi  Street. 

No.  264  is  an  Italianate  style  residence  built  by  William  F.  Bedell  c. 
1864  and  sold  in  1865  to  Henry  Taylor  a  Wall  Street  stockbroker .  Although 
altered    the  house  still  retain-  its  foliate  brackets,  door  and  window 
lintels,  sills  and  wooden  cornice. 

Nos.  266  ;ind  268  are  a  pair  of  vernacular  frame  houses  enacted  by  local  mason 
Albert  Den  ike  c.  185"? .    The  small  houses  were  originally  two  story  clap- 
board structures ,  but  Trr.rt£ard  third  stories  have  been  added  to  both  buildings. 
No.  268  still  retains  much  of  its  original  detailing  including  a  Greek  Revival 
doorway  enframement  with  pilasters,  sidelights  and  transom.    All  of  the  win- 
dows have  simple  full  enframements  and  the  house  is  crowned  by  a  modest 
Italianate  bracketed  cornice.    The  house  retains  its  original  Italianate  cast- 
iron  areaway  railings.    In  Vi51  Denike  sold  the  building  to  Milo  Root  an 
undertaker.    The  mansard  at  No.  268  has  two  pedimented  dormers  while  that  at 
No..  266  lias  three  dormers  with  eyebrow  lintels.    The  imbricated  shingles  at 
to.  268  are  a  later  facade  material  replacing  the  original  clapboards.  No. 
266  has  been  almost  totally  altered  with  only  the  dormer  windows  showing 
evidence  of  a  nineteenth  century  date. 

No.  270-27S  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  229  DeKalb 
Avenue . 


CLERMONT  A^JNUTJ,  east  side  between  Willoughby  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 

Nos.  201-211..  The  Eighth,  or  Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  now  the 
Fort  Greene  Jewish  Center,  was  designed  in  1869  by  the  architectural  firm  of 
Mundell  &  Teckritz ,  two  prcrninent  Brooklyn  architects  of  the  period. 
Mundell  was  born  arid  educated  in  Brooklyn.    From  1858  until  1865  he  studied 
architecture  with  Teckritz  who  had  already  set  up  his  own  practise.    In  1865 
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Mundell  opened  his  own  office  and  in  18f>6  joined  his  former  instructor  ir;  a 
partnership  that  lusted  for  six  years.    Besides  this  church  the  firm  designed 
mr.ny  institutional  buildin  js  including  the  Poppenhuson  Institute  in  College 
Point,  Queens,  a  desicjnated  New  York  City  Landmark.    Mundell,  a  prolific 
architect,  was  responsible  for  many  residential  buildings  in  Brooklyn,  includ- 
ing examples  in  Fort  Greene  (see  307-311  Cumber: lard  and  368  Carlton)  .  Mundell 
also  designed  the  Long  Island  Safe  [Deposit  Company  Building  (1868-69)  a  cast- 
iron  structure  located  in  the  Fulton  Ferry  Historic  District,  the  47th 
Regiment  Armory  (1883)  on  Marcy  Avenue  in  Williamsburg,  and  the  14th  Regiment 
Armory  (1891)  on  Eighth  Avenue  in  Park  Slope. 

The  church  was  designed  in  the  early  Romanesque  Revival  style  that  had 
originated  in  1846  with  Richard  Upjohn 's  Congregational  Church  of  the 
Pilgrim:?  (see  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  102-108  Lafayette  Avenue) 
aid  is  evidence  of  the  lingering  popularity  of  this  style  in  the  post-Civil 
War  period.    The  church  is  note  typical  of  early  Romanesque  Revival  style 
ecclesiastical  structures  than  either  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  or  the 
Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  in  that  it  is  built  of  red  brick. 
These  twin-towered  red  brick  churches  were  built  by  dissenting  congregations 
in  urban  areas  all  over  the  United  States.    Two  of  the    finest  examples  of 
early  Romanesque  Revival  style  brick  churches  in  New  York  City  are  the  South 
Congregational  Church  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Court  and  President  Streets 
(1857)  in  Brooklyn  ard  the  First  Reformed  Church,  Jamaica,  Queens  (1859) . 

The  congregation  of  the  Eighth  M.E.  Church  was  organized  in  1851  and 
erected  its  first  church,  the.  Carlton  Street  M.E.  Church,  in  that  year.  In 
May,  I860,  trie  cornerstone  of  the  present  building  was  laid .    The  Philadel- 
phia brick  and  New  Jersey  brawr*itone  structure  was  dedicated  in  April,  1870. 
In  the  late  1860s  the  official  name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  honor  Matthew 
Simpson  (1811-1884) ,  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  a  prominent 
statesman  during  the  Civil  War  period.    In  1933  the  Simpson  M.E.  Church  merged 
with  the  nearby  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Chiprch  and  formed  the  Cadman 
Memorial  Community  Church.    Tine  church  building  was  subsequently  sold  to  the 
Fort  Greene  Jewish  Center. 

The  massing  of  the  Simpson  M.E.  Church  is  similar  to  that  of  the  church 
on  Lafayette  Avenue.    Both  of  these  structures  are  composed  of  a  gabled  facade 
flanked  by  towers  of  unequal  height.    On  the  gabled  facade  a  flight  of  steps 
leads   to  a  centrally-placed  projecting  pedimented  entry  with  a  round-arched 
entrance  and  double  doors  flanked  by  buttresses.    On  each  side  of  the  entry 
are  small  round -arched  brick  wir*3ow  openings  with  sloping  stone  sills.  A 
rakjjw  stone  beltcourse  separates  the  entrance  level  from  the  main  gabled 
facade  and  also  series  as  the  ^ills  fet  two  of  .he  upper  level  windows.  On 
the  gabled  front  a  large  lxxuxi-arshad  window  is  flanked  by  two  smaller  windows 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  ocular  opening.    The  arch  of  the  entrance  pedi- 
ment projects  into  the  central  window.    These  gabled  windows  are  enframed  by 
projecting  corbelled  brio:  arches.    A  corbelled  brick  round-arched  cornice 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  gable. 
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The  two  towers  of  che  church  are  framed  by  paired  stepped  buttresses. 
The  smaller  tower  has  a  round-arched  entra;;oe  with  double  doors  and  a 
stained -glass  transom  above  which  is  a  tall  narrow  round-arched  window  and 
a  blind  brick  oculus.    The  upper  level  openings  are  enclosed  by  a  projecting 
enframoment  with  corbelled  cornice.    The  tower  is  surmounted  by  a  peaked 
roof . 

The  taller  corner  tower  is  divided  into  four  sections.    At  street 
levol  tlierc  is  a  round  lurched  entrance  with  a  stained-glass  transom  on  the 
Willoughby  Avenue  facade  and  a  pair  of  window  openings  on  the  Clermont  Avenue 
facade.    On  the  second  level,  both  facades  exhibit  tall  round-arched  openings 
placed  within  rectangular  projecting  brick  enframements  with  triangular 
corbels  supporting  their  top  moldings.    Pairs  of  narrow  round-arched  openings 
subsumed  by  larger  brick  arches  mark  the  third  level.    The  fourth  level  rises 
above  tive  sanctuary  roof  and  all  four  facades  are  marked  by  paired  round - 
arched  ventilator  openings  that  originally  had  louvered  panels.    Above  each 
pair  of  windows  is  a  blind  rondel  and  a  corbelled  brick  cornice.  The 
tower  is  crowned  by  a  qabled  roof.    Crocketed  pinnacles  once  rose  above  the 
roof  line  of  each  tower.    The  polygonal  bases  of  these  pinnacles  still  rest 
on  the  comer  buttresses. 

The  Willoughby  Avenue  facade  is  six  bays  long  with  each  bay  marked  by 
steppfxi  buttresses.    Each  bay  is  pierced  by  a  small  round  -arched  window  with 
raking  stone  sill  and  brick  voussoirs  at  street  level  and  a  taller  window 
above.    Each  upper  level  window  is  placed  within  a  rectangular  brick  enframe- 
ment  similar  to  those  on  the  second  level  of  the  corner  tower.    Many  of  the 
original  windows  have  been  closed  up  and  much  of  the  remaining  glass  has  been 
severely  d. imaged.    Hie  original  cast-iron  fence   with  its  octagonal,  newel- 
posts  and  lamp  standards  still  surrounds  the  church  site.    The  building  is 
in  a  state  of  disrepair  and  is  in  need  of  immediate  stabilization  and  restor- 
ation . 

The  parsonage  (No.  211) ,  adjacent    to  the  church ,  acts  as  a  transition 
bet.,wn  tive  church  building  and  the    row  houses  that  are  built  on  the  rest 
of  the  block.    The  building  is  designed  in  the  early  Romanesque  Revival  style, 
but  takes  the  form  of  a  row  house.    It  is  very  simple  in  its  massing  with 
cleanly-cut  openings  and  no  ornamental  detailing.    Constructied  of  brick  on 
a  rusticated  brownstone  basement  with  segmental-arched  openings  and  iron 
guards,  the  parsonage  is  three  stories  high  with  a  round-arched  corbelled 
brick  cornice.    A  high  stoop  leads  to  the  round-arched ,  stone  door  enframe- 
ment.    All  of  the  windows  are  round-arched  and  exhibit  brick  voussoirs  and 
rectangular  projecting  brownstone  sills  that  rest  on  corbel  blocks.  With 
the  exception  of  the  loss  of  one  newel-post  all  of  the  original  ironwork  re- 
mains intact. 

Note:    All  of  the  row  houses  on  this  blockfront    were  built  on  lots  that 
originally  extended  to  Vanderbilt  Avenue. 
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Iftii.  ?)'*  -2  "..  are  a  row  of  twelve  very  fine  French  Second  Fmpire  style  brown- 
stone  residences  built  c.  1868-71.    Nos .  213-219  'vere  erected  by  builder 
Patrick  O'Brien  while  the  identical  houses  at  Nos.  223-235  were  erected  by 
Joseph  lownsend.    The  builder  of  No.  221  is  unknown   Most  of  the  row  still 
has  its  original  form  with  No.  223  retaining  .almost  all  of  its  original 
details.      I   -  house  Ls  thre<   sto  Les  raised  on  a  high  rusticated  basement 
and  1      -  .         a  stee]     ;1«  i  ard.    The  basement,  set  back  behind  cast-iron 

areaway  balustrades  and  gateposcs  (one  replaced)    is  pierced  by  segmental- 
arched  wi  dows  with  Iron  guards,    A  grand  stoop  with  cast-iron  balustrades 
and  octaqonal  newel-posts  {or.',  missing)  topped  by  balls  loads  to  round-arched 
paneled  double  doors  (with    ":oitionaJ  outer  doors).    The  doorway  enframement 
consists  of    paneled  pier     ind  boldly  rctrved  foliate  brackets  and  keystone 
support  ing  a  triangular  pediment.    The  floor  length  parlor  windows  have  full 
enframements  with  raised  lincels  and  table  sills  resting  on  brackets.  The 
secorx!  :      y  windows  also  liave  full  enfrfmran^nts  with  raised  lintels  as  well 
a:;  molded  alls  with  I  rackets.    The  third  story  enframements  have  projecting 
mcldfvj  sills  and  linl  /,  bracketed  cornice  with  a  paneled  fascia  is  placed 

above  the  third  story  'and  supports  the  i.Yansard  roof.    The  mansard  is  pierced 
by  two  dormers  with      mortal -arched  wi.ndows  and  eyebrow  lintels.  Stone 
pier-:  with  ^Tund-arch-xi  pane  iled  cornice  blocks  separate  each  mansard  of  the 
row. 

Only  Nos.  223,  225,  221  and  231  retain  some  of  their  original  ironwork. 
No.  219  has  been  stripped  of  all  of  its  decorative  moldings.    Nos.  219,  221, 
233  avl  235  have  lost  their  table  sills  and  Nos.  233  and  235  have  had  their 
stoops  removed . 

In  I>;72.  Patrick  orBrien  sold  No.  215  to  James  Miller,  a  publisher  and 
No.  217  to  Isodore  M.  Bon,  a  rverchant,  both  of  New  York  City.    In  1870  O'Brien 
sold  No,  219  to  John  Stote,  a  shoe  merchant.    In  1869  Joseph  Townsend  sold 
No.  225  io  Elias  Uwtcrt,  ?  New  York  City  lithographer  and  in  1861  he  sold 
No.  231  to  Randolph  locruis,  an  insurance  broker. 

&lSu*_217:: vIiU  are  a  row  of  nine  Italianate  browns^cne  residences  erected  c. 
1867-1':  V'.    Nos.  237-243  w^re  built  by  Joseph  Townsend  and  Nos.  245-253  by 
Michael  Murray.    In  their  use  of  ornamental  detailing,  the  row  is  very 
similar  to  the  French  Second  Brpire  row  that  it  adjoins.     All  of  the  houses 
have  suffered  some  alterations.    As  is  typical  of  Italianate  residences  these 
buildings  are  three  stories  raised  on  high  rusticated  basements.  Ornament 
includes  paneled  door  ay  enframements  with  boldly  carved  foliate  brackets  and 
keysto;x     su,  porting  segmental  -arched  pediments,  eyebrow  lintels  resting  on 
oorrsoli'  brackets,  table  si  1 1s ..  iron  basement  window  guards  and  bracketed 
comic     with  arched  fascies.    All  of  the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets 
and  ironwork,  except  for  that  at  No.  240  were  added  later.    The  table  sills 
arc  nu,ssi:.g  at  Nos.  239  ard  24 ■)  and  many  of  the  horses  have  new  doors.  No. 
237  has  had  a  mane ard  roof  adVi^d.    In  1063  No.  237  was  sold  to  George  H. 
Sackett,  a  Manhattan  jeweler  arid  in  1867  No.  243  was  sold  to  Thomas  S. 
ShcrtL3r.e. ,  o  cooper  .    In  1867  Murray  sold  No.  247  to  New  York  City  lawyer 
Henry  R.  Ou.rn>tngs  and  in  1868  he  sold  No.  249  to  Joseph  Fahys,  a  watch- 
case  manufacturer,    No.  251  to  Charles  Schurig,  a  watchmaker,    NO.  253  to 
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Philarriax  Steven* ,  a  New  York  city ,rjlrygoojs  irerchant  and  No.  255  to  liquor 
dealer ,  Arthur  MeAvoy. 

Nos.  257  ami  259  ar<i  a  pair  of  brownstorw- Italianate  buildings  erected  c. 
IS67-T8.    Witirthe  exception  of  the  foliate  forms  of  the  brackets  and  the 
rondels  of  che  door  enframotients  these  t*o  houses  are  identical  to  Nos.  237- 
253. 

In  18C7  Ksiria  Spader,  a  local  landcwner  sold  No.  257  to  Patrick  C. 
Keely.    Patrick  Charles  Keely  (1816-1896)  1  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
19th-century  American  ecclesiastical  architects.    Keely  was  born  in  Ireland 
on  August  9,  1816,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1842.    He  settled 
in  iirc*   Lyn  and.  began  to  work  as  a  carpenter.    In  1846  Keely's  friend, 
Father  Syivester  Malone,  was  sent  to  Williamsburg  to  form  a  new  congregation 
and  asked  Keely  to  design  a  church  for  him.    The  church  of  Saints  Peter  and 
Paul,  built  in -1848,  was  Keely's  first  important  architectural  commission, 
and  he  want  on  to  d<  sign  many  other  churches  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere.  He 
is  reput  id  to  Ivave  designed  every  cathedral  in  New  York  State  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Patrick's  and.  to  have  been  the  architect  of  approximately 
600  churches  nationwide.    i^Sost  of  Keely's  churches  ware  designed  for  Irish 
congregations,  and  they  are  simpler  than  those  used  by  French  and  Italian 
congregations.    Most  are  built  of  brick  with  stone  trim  and  are  often  raised 
on  high  bar>ement3  that  se  ved  as  temporary  churches.    In  Brooklyn  Keely's 
major  designs  included  those  for  St.  Anthony's,  Greenpoint  (1875),  St. 
Stephen's,  Carroll  Garden  (now    Sacred  Heart  and  St.  Stephen's,  1875),  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  .^deemer  on  Fourth  Avenue  and  Pacific  Street  (1865) , 
St.  Charles  Borromeo.  Brooklyn  Heights  (1868),  and  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 
Williamsburg  (1869)  .    Be  also  was  responsible  for  the  design  of  the  ill- 
fated  Brooklyn  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  which  was  to  have 
been  built  in  Fort  Greene  (see  363-371  Clermrnt  Avenue) . 

No.  261-265  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  231  DeKalb 
Avenue.  *: 

OJJMCNT  AVENIIF.,  west  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

No.  280  282  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  No.  228 

DeKal  i   I  .-ohiv. :.. 

Nos.  284_  and  286  are  a  pair  of  simple  two-story  brick  Italianate  houses  with 
LaXj  basements.    Qtiv«nental  detailing  is  limited  to  doorway  pediments  rest- 
ing on  sty]  v<>   brackets,  flush  stone  window  lintels  and  projecting  sills 
and  lovely  wooden  cornices  with  paired  brackets.    The  iiouses  were  built  in 
1865  fca  John  F.  Caree.    !to.  28*  was  the  home  of  builder  William  Bedell. 

288  is  a  simple  brick  Italianate  residence  probably  erected  c.  1865 
along  with  Nos,  290-296.    The  tall    narrow  house  has  had  its  stoop  removed 
but  retains  its  r  st  ;ated  lasement,  flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting 
sills  and  very  simple  wooden  cornice  identical  to  that  of  the  neighboring 
row.    The  window  sash  has  been  altered  and  the  ironwork  is  new. 
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No.  ?no  is  a  simple  brick  Ital innate  residence  probably  erected  c.  1365 
alorKj' with  Nog.  290-2%.    7flie  till    narrow  house  has  had  its  stoop  removed 
Hit  retains  its  rusticated  baserent,  flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting 
sills  arwl  very  simple  wooden  oornioe    identical  to  that  of  tlie  neighboring 
row.    The  window  sash  ha.-;  been  altered  and  the  ironwork  is  new. 

No<<.  290-296  are  a  row  of  brick  Italianate  residences  erected  c.  1865  for 
Isaac  Carhart.    All  four  houses  have  rusticated  brownstone  basements  and  a 
simple  continuous  wooden  cornice.    Nos.  290  and  292  have  ornate  doorway 
lintels  resting  on  large  stylized  brackets.    Thfr  doorways  of  Nos.  294  and  296 
have  modest  car>  -molded  lintels  and  all  of  tlie  windows  of  the  row  have  flush 
stone  lintels  with  projeotij  v-j  sills  on  the  uiper  stories.    No.  292  is 
three  bays  wide  (all  of  the  other  houses  teixig  only  two  bays  wide)  and  has  a 
one  story  and  basement,  three-sidec}  bay  with  four  scgmentnl-arched  windows  and 
a  modi  J  ]  ioned  cornice. 

No.  298  is  an  Italianate  frame  dwelling  erected  c.  1R51  for  house  ana  land 
agent  Jolin  Morris,    'the  house  is  clad  in  imbricatf^d  shingles  (not  original)  . 
A  street  level    wooden  porch  with  four  shingled  columns  shades  the  handsome 
round -arched  doorway  and  two  loiuid^arched  windows,    'fhe  upper  st6ries  have 
full  enframonents  and  the  house  is  siunvjunted  by  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice. 

No.  300  probably  was  erected  c.  1851  by  Stephen  Bedell,  a  carpenter  who  also 
seems  to  liave  lived  in  the  house.    The  vernacular  frame  structure  is  two-and- 
one-half  stories  hiqh  with  a  peaked  roof,  crossetted  Greek  Revival  window  en- 
framements  on  the  first  and  second  floors,       a  small  rectangular  attic  window 
and  a  simple  Italianate  bracketed  wooden  cornice,    T\\s  Vnrick  entry  portico  and 
stoop  were  probably  added  in  the  1920s.  \ 

No.  302  is  an  Italianate  hoosa  fJiat  was  probably  erected  in  the  mid-1850s  b/ 
William  Free  land,  a  saaon.    The  three-story,  brick  house  with  stone  basement 
(nov  rAHcccAZa)  has  a  new  stoop,  but  retains  its  flush  stone  lintels,  pro- 
jectj'.T>g  sills,  bracketed  wooden  cornice,  and  handsome  double  doors. 

Nos.  304,  304A  and  3Q(>~    The  land  upon  which  this  group  of  bouses  was  erected 
was  own*.*!  by  Natl  ion iel  Burtis,  a  hardware  and  crockery  merchant  who  lived 
at  No.  9  .'touth  Cfccford  Street .    He  sold  the  three  lots  separately  in  1870  whi^h 
seems  like  a  logical  ddte  for  the  construction  of  these  houses,  althouoh 
the  name  of  the  builder  is  unknown.    Of  the  three  Italianate  houses,  No.  306 
best  retains  its  decorative  forms  including  its  rusticate:!  basement,  doorway 
cnfraniement  with  paneled  piers  (slightly  altered  here),  stylized  brackets,  and 
segmental -arched  pediment,  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  with  eyebrow  lintels 
supported  on  brackets,  and  molded  sills  resting  on  paneled  blocks.    The  upper 
stories  have  eyebrow  lintels  with  console  brackets  and  molded  sills  resting 
on  paneled  blocks.    Die  upper  stories  have  eyebrow  lintels  with  console 
brackets  an-',  molded  sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks.    A  wooden  bracketed  cornice 
tops  the  house.    Nos.  304  and  306  have  both  had  their  basements  stuccoed  and 
have  lost  the  paneled  blocks  beneath  the  parlor  floor  windows.    All  of  trie 
houses  have  new  ironwork  and  the  basement  porch  at  No.  304  is  a  recent  addition. 


I  and  310  and  Nos.  312-316  were  all  grwtfeerijji  the  early  1860s,  but 
-u-ACCtly  who  built  these  houses  ls  ui^Tear.    Three  Droo^fn  YuUdrjcs..  owned  the 


Nos.  308 
tr^actiy 

land  a»J  since  builders  frequently  acted  as  speculators  as  well, "it  "is 
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dif ficult  to  determine  which  of  the  three  was  actually  responsible  for  the 
construction  of  the  five  houses.    In  1860  real  estate  broker  Charles  Lowery 
sold  the  land  to  builder  John  Doherty  who  sold  Nos.  312-316  to  builder 
Richard  Claffy  in  1861  and  Nos.  308-310  tc  Claffy  in  1862.    Claffy  sold  off 
the  single  lots  in  1861  and  1862  and  it  was  probably  he  who  built  the  houses, 
but  this  has  not  yet  )x»en  determine-;  without  a  doubt.    In  1862  Claffy  sold 
No.  308  to  Francis  M.  Cecil  of  the  United  States  Navy,  No.  312  to  Mary  A. 
Higgins,  and  No.  316  to  Benjamin  Wood,  Jr.  * 

Nos.  308  and  310  are  a  [air  of  brownstone  houses  with  very  simple  and 
restrained  detailing.    The  modest  doorway  enframements  have  narrow  piers  and 
slab  lintels  supported  by  console  brackets.    The  houses  are  further  ornamented 
by  rusticated  basements,  full-length  parlcr  windows  with  cap-molded  lintels, 
upper  story  windows  with  projecting  sills  and  no  lintels  and  bracketed  wooden 
cornices  with  segmental-arched  fascias.    None  of  the  ironwork  is  original. 

Nos.  312-316  are  three  simple  brick  houses  with  rusticated  brownstone 
basements  (stuccoed  at  No.  312) .    The  doorways  of  these  houses  have  slab 
lintels  resting  on  console  brackets,  flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting 
stone  window  sills  and  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    At  No.  314  the  stoop 
has  been  removed  and  the  casement  windows  of  this  ixxise  are  an  inappropriate 
alteration.    All  of  the  houses  have  lost  their  original  ironwork  and  the  parlor 
windows  cf  Nos.  312  and  314  have  been  shortene:! . 


Nds,  318-322  are  a  lovely  group  of  Anglo-Ital innate  residences  erected  c. 
1565  by  builder  Alfred  Treadwell.  Although,  lixe  the  other  houses  of  the 
j?uw,  No.  318  has  lost  its  ironwork,  the  house  best  retains  its  period  look. 
As  is  typical  of  the  Angle -Ttalianate  style  a  low  stoop  leads  to  a  round- 
arched  doorway  with  an  unornamented  enframement.    A  similar  window  further 
articulates  the  rusticated  first  floor,  above  which  rise  two  stories  con- 
structed of  smooth-faced  brownstone  and  crowned  by  a  wooden  cornice.  On 
the  second  floor  the  windows  are  capped  by  slab  lintels  aid  on  the  3rd 
floor  by  wry  shallow  rectangular  lintels;  all  of  these  windows  have  project- 
ing sills  restinq  on  crobsl  blocks.    No.  320  and  322  have  had  their  second 
floor  windows  shortened  and  No.  320  has  an  additional  fourth  story.  The 
awning  at  No.  318  is  a  recent  addition.    In  1865  Treadwell  sold  all  three 
houses— Nr.-.  318  to  Paul  Weidinger,  a  merchant,  No.  320  to  Elias  C.  Humbert, 
a  Wall  Street  broker,  and  No.  322  to  Henry  McClosky,  a  clerk  at  City  Hall. 

No-  326  is  a  brick  Italianate  house  erected  in  the  1850s.    Ornament  on  the 
house  rs  extremely  simple  and  is  limited  to  a  stone  beltcourse  separating 
the  basement  and  upper  stories,  a  shallow  triangular  pediment  over  the  door- 
way, flush  stone  window  lintels,  projecting  stone  sills  and  a  modest  wooden 
cornice . 

Nos-  328  and  330  are  a  pair  of  simple  French  Second  Drpire  style  houses 
probably  built  c.  1865.    Both  houses  have  been  extensively  altered  but  No. 
328  retoins  its  wooden  bracketed  cornices  and  both  houses  have  their  slate 
mansards,  each  pierced  by  padimented  dormers.    All  of  the  window  lintels 
have  been  shaved  and  the  brick  stoops,  entrance  vestibules  and  areaway  walls 
were  added  in  the  20th  century. 
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Nos.  332-336  have  been  emitted  fran  the  street  numbering . 

No.  338  is  an  extremely  narrow  (13*  1")  Flemish  bond  brick f  Georgian  Revival 
style  hous.*  designed  in  1911  by  William  E.  Poster  II  and  built  for  E.C. 
Williams  oh  200  Washington  Park.    This  corner  building  has  its  main  en- 
trance on  Ciermont  Avenue.     An  entrance  portico  with  fluted  Doric  columns 
shields  the  p.ineled  door  that  is  surrounded  by  fluted  Ionic  pilasters  and 
ornately  leaded  sidelights  and    transom.    All  of  tlie  rectangular  windows  of 
the  first  floor  have  flush  stone  lintels  with  guilioche  omainent  and  the 
upper  story  windows  are  articulated  by  splayed  stone  lintels  and  stone  sills. 
The  Cler,nont.  Avenue  facade  is  further  ornamented  by  an  oval  window,  a  two- 
story,  pressed -metal  rectangular  bay  and  a  rear  entrance  enframed  by  pilasters 
that  once  supported  a  broken  pediment  (recently  removed;  .    Gt<.  the  Lafayette 
Avenue  front  the  second  floor  is  articulated  by  stone  panels  arid  a  round- 
arched  wijidow  set  within  a  blind  brick  arch.    A  wrought-- iron  balcony  orn- 
aments this  opening.    A  galvanized-iron  dentiled  cornice  surmounts  the 
house  which  is*  topped  by  a  brick  parapet. 


CLEPMOIfT  AVENUE,  east  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

No.  267-269  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  230-236 
DeKalb  Avenue. 

Mos.  271-275  are  a  group  of  three  Italianate  brownstone  residences  erected 
c.  186/  by  builder  James  Shannon.    The  buildings  are  typical  of  Italianate 
houses  erected  in  Brooklyn  during  the  1860s.    The  ornament  includes  full 
doorway  enf ramements  with  segmental -arched  pediments,  rusticated  basements, 
full-length  parlor  floor  windows  with  table  sills,  foliate  brackets  and  eye- 
brow lintels,  upper  story  windows  with  eyebrow  lintels  and.  molded  sills, 
and  wooden  bracketed  cornices.    The  balustraded  iron  stoop  railings  and 
octagonal  newel-posts  topped  by  balls  are  extant  at  Mo.  271.    The  only  notable 
alterations  to  the  row  are  the  shortened  parlor  floor  windows  and  the 
stripped  brackets  of  the  doorway  enframement  at  No.  273.    In  1868  Shannon 
sold  No.  275  to  oil  cloth  merchant  John  Lapsley  and  in  1869  he  sold  No.  273 
to  Theodore  and  Adele  Girand . 

Nos.  277-207 .    This  row  of  six  fairly  simple  Italianate  houses  was  erected 
c.  1868  by  William  O.  Purdy.    All  of  the  houses,  with  the  exception  of  No. 
279,  have  bxin  altered.    No.  279  is  the  only  house  in  the  row  to  retain  all 
of  its  doorway  enframement  details  including  paneled  piers,  foliate  brackets 
and  an  eyebrow  lintel  raised  above  a  segmental -arched  spandrel  panel.  The 
house  also  has  a  rusticated  basement,  floor-length  parlor  windows  with 
table  sills  and  slab  lintels  supported  on  foliate  brackets,  upper  story  eye- 
brow lintels  and  molded  sills  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    This  house, 
like  all  of  the  others  in  the  row,  has  lost  its  original  cast-iron  railings. 
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No.  277  >v*s  had  its  upper  story  window  moldings  shaved  off  and  the  brackets 
of  its  doorway  and  parlor  floor  window  lintels  altered;  No.  281  has  had  its 
foliate  brackets  shaved  and  a  mansard  roof  with  two  dormer  windows  added; 
No.  283  lias  liad  all  of  its  moldings  shaved,  its  parlor-floor  windows  shortened, 
cornice  and  table  sills  removed  and  a  mansard  roof  with  two  dormer  winnows 
added;  No.  285  has  had  all  of  its  moldings  shaved;  No.  787  lias  had  its  table 
sills  removed,  parlor  floor  windows  slwrtened  and  its  facade  clad  with 
pennastone  siding. 

In  1868  No.  285  was  sold  to  Charles  W.  Cox,'  a  grocer  .    In  1669  No. 
279  was  sold  to  William  W.  Stephenson,  a  lawyer. 

Nos.  289-293.    One  group  of  houses  at  Nos.  289-293  is  similar  to  the  row  at 
Nos.  277^287"  and  also  was  built  by  William  0.  Purdy  c.  1868.    These  three 
houses  are  a  bit  taller  than  the  neighboring  row,  but  the  major  difference 
between  these  two  groupings  is  that  Nos.  289-293  have  doorway  er.framoments 
with  slab  lintels.    All  three  houses  have  been    altered.    At  No.  289  the 
foliate  brackets  have  been  shaved;  at  No.  291  the  doorway  enframement  and 
table  sills  have  been  altered;  at  No.  293  the  rusticated  basemen^  and  the 
decorative  moldings  have  been  removed.    All  of  the  original  cast  iron  has 
been  replaced  by  modern  ironwork  or  masonry  walls.    In  1868  Purdy  sold  No, 
293  to  Gerard  V^hington,  the    treasurer  of  a  firm  in  New  York  City. 

No.  295  is  a  simple  French  Second  Empire  style  residence  erected  c.  1867 
for  real  estate  operator  Julius  Davenport,    The  two  story  and  mansard,  brick 
house  is  raised  on  a  browns  tone  basement  (stuccoed)  and  ornamented  with 
browns  bone  window  lintels  aiTd  sills  (stuccoed)  and  a  browns  tone  doorway  en- 
framement composed  of  pilasters  supporting  a  pulvinated  frieze  and  pediment. 
A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  supports  a  slate  mansard  that  is  pierced  by 
three  rcand-arched  dormer  windows.    The  original  cast-iron  stoop  and  area- 
way  railings  are  still  extant. 

Nos.  297-303  are  four  neo-Grec  brownstone  residences  designed  in  1879  by 
Brooklyn  architect  Robert  Dixon  (see  11A-15  South  Elliott  Place) for  builder/ 
owner  Thomas  Fagan.    The  houses  are  typical  of  the  neo-Grec  style  and  Nos. 
297-301  still  remain  virtually  as  built  in  1879.    The  houses  have  smooth- 
faced basements  with  raj  sod  beltoourses  ornamented  with  stylized  neo-Crec 
forms.    The  doorway  en£rcu"en\c:nts  have  grooved  piers  with  blocks  of  incised 
detailing,  incised  spandrel  panels  and  keystones  and  stylized  brackets  that 
support  triangular  pediments.    The  wi.Tdows  all  have  full  enframements,  those 
of  thrf  first  floor  having  lintels  with  triangular  pediments     raised  above 
incised  friezes  and  molded  sills  supported  by  stylized  corbel  blocks  tliat 
flank  paneled  plaques.    On  the  second  floor  slab  lintels  are  raised  above 
decorated  friezes.    A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  tops  each  house.    All  of  the 
original  cast-iron  railings  have  been  replaced  by  modem  railings.    No.  303 
has  had  its  decorative  molding  stripped.    In  1880  Fagan  sold  No.  299  to 
John  Darberie ,  a  shipchandler  and  No.  301  to  Chauncey  Marshall  (1850-1915)/ 
who  was  to  become  director  of  the  Union  Bag  fi>  Paper  Go.  and  president  of  the 
Brighton  Beach  Development  Co. 
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No.  105-311  is  tho    parking  Jot  of  the  Masonic  Temple. 

Nos.  313-323.    The  Brooklyn  Masonic  Temple  was  built  in  1906  by  tho 
Manhattan  architectural  firm  of  lord  &  Hewlett  in  association  with  Pell  & 
Corbett.    Austin  W.  lnrd  (1860-1922)  was  bom  in  Minnesota  and  studied 
architecture  at  M.I.T,  and  later  in  the  office  of  McKim,  Mead  &  White,  whore 
he  worked  on  the  Brooklyn  Museum,  tho  Metropolitan  Club  and  Columbia  Univorsity. 
In  1895  he  began  to  practise  with  Washington  Hull  and  James  M.  Hewlett.  Hewlett 
(1868-1941)  studied  architecture  at  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Columbia  University  and  the  Ecole  des  Px?aux-Arts  in  Paris.    Among  the  build- 
ings in  Brooklyn  designed  by  Lord  &  Hewlett  are  tihe  Polyteclinic  Preparatory 
Country  bay  School,  r,t.  John's  Hospital,  St.  Jude's  R.C.  Church,  the  Bedford 
Branch  of  the  Brooklyn,  Public  Library,  and  the  Second  Battalion  Naval  Militia 
Armor/ . 

The  Masonic  Temple  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  Thaiias  Vernon  residonce, 
"one  of  the  landmarks  of... the  borough."2    The  Vernon  family  owned  the  entire 
blockfront  on  Lafayette  Avenue  between  Clermont  and  Vanderbi.lt  Avenues.  The 
site  was  split  in  hair  and  a  semi  -do  tached  house  built  along  the  center  line 
in  1857.    Tlxmas  Vernon  lived  on  the  Clermont  Avenue  side  and  his  brother  owned 
the  Vundorbilt  Avenue  ;jortion,  now  the  site  of  Queen  of  All  Saints  Church. 

Tho  Brooklyn  Masonic  Huild  was  incorporated  by  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1902  and  authorized  to: 

construct,    maintain  and  manage  a  temple  in  the 
B<  'rough  of  Brooklyn  tor  the  use  of  Masonic  Bodies 
and  ot_her  Fraternal  associations,  and  out  of  the  funds 
derived  from  rent  and  income  thereof  to  maintain 
and  manage  an  asylum,  a  home  or  homes,  a  school  or 
schools  for  the  free  education  of  tho  children  of 
Masons,  and  for  the  relief,  support  and  care  of 
worthy,  and  indigent  Masons,  their  wives,  widows  and 
orplians,  and  to  render  direct  relief  to  worthy  and 
indigent  Masons,  their  wives,  widows  and  orphans. 
A  competition  was  held  among  fourteen  architectural  firms    and  the  winning 
design  of  lord  &  Hewlett  was  constructed.    The  buildinq  looks  almost  exactly 
as  it  did  when  built  and  a  contemporary  description  is  still  applicable  today: 

In  stylo  it  is  Grecian,  divided,  practically, 
into  three  vertical  heights,  which  might  be 
likened  to  tlie  proportions  of  an  ordinary 
pedestal  covering  the  height  of  the  auditorium, 
tho  die  of  the  j^edestal  covering  the  two 
lodge  room  floors  and  the  cap  of  tho  pedestal 
covering  the  room  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the 
carcrriandery.    The  auditorium,  the  s;  aller  lodge 
rooms  on  the  second  and  third  floors  tu  I  the 
ccirrrtandory  rocm  have  been  given  their  due  prom- 
inence in  the  composition  of  the  exterior. 
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On  a  base  of  magnificent  height  and  great  sim- 
plicity, are  sui>'r  imposed  eight  Ionic  columns  on 
each  of  the  two  facades  fronting  on  Clermont  and 
Lafayette  avs.      On  the  other  two  sides  are  flat 
piers  or  pilasters  against  the  wall  surfaces,  all 
of  which  is  crowned  by  a  cornice  of  great  richness, 
with  ai propria te  balustrade  and  superstructure. 
To  approach  the  great  standards  of  exterior  decor- 
ation and  color  treatment,  without  employing  the 
expensive  materials  commonly  used  for  these  pur- 
I  Tv-.es,  a  combination  of  colored  terra  cotta,  marble 
and  face  brick  were  employed;  the  marble  and  terra 
cotta  being  used  in  alternate  courses  in  the  base, 
the  terra  cotta  and  brick  in  the  treatment  of  columns 
and  caps,  and  the  colored  terra  cotta  in  the  main 
cornice  and  portions  of  the  superstructure,  the  idea 
being  to  eonstuct  the  lower  portions  of  the  building 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  possible,  increasing 
the  richness  as  we  approach  the  crowning  features. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  building,  which  is  still  wide  as  a  Masonic 
TV5rple,  is  on  Clermont  Avenue.    The  centrally-placed  entry  enframement 
is  surmounted  by  a  pt*Jiment  with  acroteria.    The  entrance  is  flanked  by 
cast  lamp  standards ,  manufactured  by  Mitchell",  Vance  &  Co . ,  New  York . 
These  lamps  are  ornamented  with  Fgyptoid  foliate  forms  and  topped  by 
stained-gins:;  globe  lights.    The  Iafayettc  Avenue  facade  has  two  crossetted 
entryways  surrounded  by  simple  enframements  with  slab  lintels.    The  north 
facade  is  of  brick  with  large  and  small  stretchers  and  headers  massed  in 
decorative  patterns. 

The  mix  of  white  marble  and  terra  cotta  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
brown  bricks  and  gray  mortar  of  the  upper  stories  and  side  facades, 
cream-colored  columns  with  amljer  sliading  in  the  fluting,  green  copper, 
ornamental  window  <ruards  and  cornice,  and  the  cream,  red,  qreen,  blue, 
buff  and  purple  terra-cotta  decorative  ornament  creates  an  exciting 
polychromatic  structure. 
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0£FMCX«  AVENUE  y  west  side  between  Lafayette  and  Greene  Aver.ues. 

No.  340-346  is  the  si  le  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  174 
L^ayette  Avenue . 

Nos.318  ar*J  350  are  a  joir  o::  simple  Italianate  brownstonr.  dwellings  erected 
cT  I'8l£~Tor"mer~cl\ant  axi  real  estate  speculator  Barlow  Stevens  of  Monroe 
Place  in  Brooklyn  Heights.    The  three  story  structures  are  raised  on 
rusticated  basements  and  ornamented  with  simple  slab  doorway  and  parlor  floor 
window  IVntels  that  are  all  sn  ported  on  foliate  brackets.  Additional 
ornament  includes  parlor  floor  table  sills  that  are  supported  on  brackets, 
nolded  lintels  on  the  second  ?:lTor,  flush  lintels  on  the  third  floor,  pro- 
j  acting  rectangular  ri  lis,  and    simple  bracketed  cornices.    The  stoop  walls 
<>>vl  a^av.r.y  para;x>ts  arcs  later  additions. 

tos._3f)2--60.     Now  a  uarking  let  and  garage,  this  was  once  'else    site  of  a 
rargc  frame  dwelling  and  a  three  story  brownstone  row  house. 

No.  352  is  a  simple  three  story  Italianate  structure  built  of  brick  raised 
on  a  rusticated  brownstone  casement  and  ornamented  with  browristohe  details 
that  include  a  full  doorway  enframement  with  grooved  piers,  console  brackets, 
paneled  spandrels  and  keystone,  and  pediment.    The  first  and  second  story 
windows  liave  molded  lintels  while  those  of  the  third  floor  are  flush  with 
the  facade.    The  projecting  sills  of  the  upper  story  windows  are  supported 
ai  acrbel  blocks.    This  Ixxilding  was  the  heme  of  E.G.  Cowley,  a  cutlery 
merchant  in  Manhattan. 

Nos.  3C4--368  are  a  group  of  three  simply  detailed  Italianate  row  houses. 
Sfese  three  story  buildings  all  have  brick  facades  and  are  raised  on 
rusticatci  brownstone  basements.    Italianate  ornament  includes  slab  door- 
way lintels  resting  on  foliate  braqkets  (stripped  at  No.  366),,  flush  stone 
waxio^  lintels,  pro"]t*Tti.ng  sills  and  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornices.  No. 
366  has  handsome  neo-Grec  cast-iron  stocp  railings  and  newel-posts  that  are 
topped  by  urns.    No,  364  has  fine  late  19th-century  ironwork .    In  1856  No. 
364  was  purchased  by  Samuel  F.  Keese,  a  New  York  City  drygcods  merchant. 

Nos.  370-374  is  a  parking  lot  that  replaces  thr'va ,  three  story  brownstone 
residence^. 

Nos.  376-370.     The  four-  story  brick  Roman  Catholic  Chancery  Residence  was 
designed  ~Tn  "1938  by  Brooklyn  architect  Henry  V.  ^turphy  and  replaces  two- 
and-one-half  story  hrotvnstone  residential  structures.    The  rectanqular 
building  is   very  simple  in  its  massing,  the  major  ornamental  form  being 
the  entranceway  wi  th  its  broken  arched  pediment  with  central  urn. 

No.  380-384  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  Chancery  of  the  Reman  Catholic 
Diocese  6T "Brooklyn ,  described  at  73-79  Greene  Avenue. 
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CLERMONT  AVENUE,  east  side  between  Lafayette  and  Greene  Avenues. 

No.  325-3G1.    Most  of  this  blockfront  is  taken  up  by  the  playground  and 
sie>o  cackle  of  Bishop  Loughlin  Memorial  High  School  (see  91-99  Greene 
Avenue)  .  The  Clermont  Avenue  facade  of  the  High  School  is  quite  simple  in  its 
detailing.     A  projecting  brick  entrance  bay  is  ornamented  by  a  Tudor-arched 
stone  doorway  and  Gothic  panels.    The  roof  parapet  of  this  facade  is  orna- 
mented with  pointed  arches  and  a  foliate  plaque' with  the  coat  of  arms  of 
the  schoo] .    The  rear  elevation  of  the  school,  facing  onto  the  playground, 
has  stone  entryways  and  a  three-sided,  multi-vindowed  Elizabethan  Revival 
style  central  stone  bay  topped  by  a  stepped  parapet  with  niches,  Gothic 
!   arches,  and  coats  of  arms.    The  projecting  end  wings  are  built  of  tapesty 
brick  and  are  topped  by  centrally  placed  niched  pinnacles. 

No.  363-371.    The  building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Clermont  and  Greene 
Avenues  is  the  Episcopal  Residence  of  the  Reman  Catholic  Church.  Designed 
in  1883  by  Patrick  Charles  Keely  (see  257  Clermont  Avenue) ,  the  building  was 
planned  to  be  the  residence  for  the  bishop  and  clergy  attached  tb  the  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  of  Brooklyn.    The  block  bounded  by  Clermont,  Greene, 
Vairlerbi.lt  and  Lafayette  Avenues  was  intended  to  be  the  site  of  the  Cathedral 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception .    This  Cathedral  was  designed  by  Keely  and  its 
cornerstone  laid  on  January  21,  1868.     The  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  was  to  have  been  the  second  largest  cathedral  in  the  country  and 
"an  enterprise  of  magnificent  proportions,  such  as  only  a  prosperous  and 
growing  city  could  sustain."  5    The  Cathedral  design  was  based  on  Rouen 
Cathedral  and  was  called  "French  Gothic  of  the  thirteenth  century,  revived 
by  the  elder  Pug in.    This  style  abounds  in. . .clustered  shafts,  moulded  bases, 
decorated  caps,  richly  traced  windows,  varied  statuary,  pinnacled  and 
gabled  canopies."  6    This  style  was  chosen  "as  offering  the  greatest  scope 
for  supplying  modem  wants,  while  retaining  the  breath  and  beauties  of  the 
most  perfect  period  of  pointed  architecture."  ^ 

The  Cathedral  was  to  have  been  built  of  blue  granite  and  was  to  have 
been  354  feet  long  with  its  main  entrance  on  Lafayette  Avenue.  The 
Lafayette  Avenue  frontage  was  to  have  been  160  feet  wide  with  two  square 
corner  towers  rising  to  a  height  of  350  feet.    On  the  interior  the  98  foot 
high  nave  was  to  have  been  built  of  white  granite  with  buff  Ohio  freestone 
and  gray  Bellville  freestone  decoration  and  red  granite  pillars.    The  roof 
was  to  have  been  of  oak  timbers,  the  floors  of  encaustic  tiles,  the  windows 
of  stained  glass  and  the  altar,  reredos  and  tabernacle  of  marble. 

The  Cathedral  was  the  idea  of  Bishop  John  Loughlin  who  felt  that 
although  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  was  still  young  (formed,  1852)  it  could 
support  the  construction  of  a  monumental  cathedral.    The  cornerstone  laying 
was  attended  by  40,000  people,  but  the  walls  of  the  building  only  reached 
a  height  of  ten  to  twenty  feet  before  construction  was  halted.    In  1907 
it  was  reported  that  building  was  stopped  because  "men  high  in  the 
counsels  of  the  church  said  the  development  of  that  section  of  the  city 
/Fort  Greene  and  Clinton  Hill7  did  not  at  that  time  justify  the  erection 
of  a  cathedral  there,  and  upon  their  advise  the  work  was  abandoned." 
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Since  this  section  of  Brooklyn  was  a  prime  area  for  development  in  the  1660s 
and  1070s  it  seems  more  likely  that  construction  was  ha L tod  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  raising  adequate  fvonds  for  the  oonstruction  of  such  a  grand  structure. 
Only  St.  .John's  Chapel  on  th<   Greene  Avenue  frontage  (demolished)  and  the 
Bishops  Residence  were  completed. 

The  Ri  .lop's  Residence  tfas  not  begun  until  1883,  many  years  after  con- 
struct i-^n  on  the  main  church  had  been  abandoned  and  its  consti-uction  is 
evidenc  •  oi  the  fact  that  completion  of  the  Cathedral  on  this  site  was 
still  contemj  J.. tod.    The  building  no  longer  houses  the  Bishop  of  Brooklyn. 9 
but  now  contains  offices  and  c  Brother's  Residence  for  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  building  is. a  very  fine  Victorian  Gothic  structure  and  one  of  Keely's 
most:  notable  works  in  Brooklyn .    The  gray  granite  and  buff  sandstone 
structure  is  three  stories  high  and  surmounted  by  a  steep  copper  mansard. 
On  the  Greene  Avenue  facade  a  stoop  leads  to  the  entrance  porch  that  is  ■■* 
attached  to  a  projecting  central  bay.    The  buttressed  porch  with  its  cusped- 
arch  entrance  and  qua  trefoil  balustrade  is  the  finest  feature  of  the  build- 
ing.   Other  ornament  includes  complex  sand  stone  window  enf  ramements ,  simple 
projecting  sills,  an  angular  doorway  enfranement  on  Greene  Avenue ,  and 
dormer  windows  in  the  mansard. 


OJERWWT  AVT'MJE,  vest  side  between  Greene  and  Gates  Avenues. 

Nos.  386--3r>4 .    This  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  54-72  Greene 
Avenue . 

Nos.  396  and  398  are  two  Italianate  residences  built  c.  1857  by  real  estate 
backer  "TTiamas  R.  Lush.    Although  not  identical,  both  of  these  brick  houses 
use  similar  Italianate  ornament.    The  details  are  simple  and  include  rustic- 
ated brovnstone  basements,  iron  basement  window  guards,  flush  stone  window 
lintels  and  projecting  sills,  simple  slab  doorway  lintels  resting  on  small 
console  brockets,  and  wooden  bracketed  cornices.    The  ironwork  of  No.  398 
is  original,  but  its  basement  lias  been  stuccoed. 

No.  400  is  a  simple  Italianate  row  house  erected  c.  1858  by  real  estate  broker 
Tnbmas  R.  Lush.    As  with  many  brick  Italianate  houses  in  the  district  this 
building  is  ornamented  with  subdued  stone  details  including  a  wide  beltcourse 
between  the  basement  and  upper  stories,  flush  lintels,  projecting  sills  and 
a  triangular  doorway  lintel.    A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  crowns  the  house. 
The  ironwork  is  all  of  a  later  date. 

No.  402  is  another  simple  Italianate  dwelling  built  of  brick.    This  house, 
erected  c.  1860  for  Robert  Bonnet,  has  later  19th-century  bracketed  pressed- 
metal  lintels.    The  original  Italianate  motifs  include  very  fine  cast-iron 
railings  and  newel-posts  and  a  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    The  original 
resident  of  the  house  was  Charles  D.  Willi ts,  a  Brooklyn  coal  and  wood  merchant. 
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No.  404.  AUhough  it  has  suffered  alterations,  No.  404  still  retains  its 
basic  Italianate  form.    Erected  c.  1860,  this  residence  retains  its  flush 
-     ston;2  lintels  and  projecting  sills  and  its  bracketed  wooden  cornice.  The 
doorway  lintel  has  been  shaved,  but  still  retains  its  criqinal  profile  and 
the  box  stoop  is  a  late  19th  century  addition.    The  third  story  casement  windows 
and  the  door  are  also  Later  alterations. 

Nos.  406-*10  are  a  group  or  transitional  Greek  Revival /Italianate  brick 
houses  erected  c.  1855  by  Brooklyn  builder  Aquiia  B.  England.    No.  406  re- 
tains most  of  its  original  details  including  a  very  fine  curved  Greek  Re- 
vival doorway  lintel  ornamented  by  a  wreath      (see  also  Nos.  284-292  Carlton 
Avenue)  .    'Hie  rest  of  'die  detail  on  the  house  is  very  sinple  with  a  stone  basement 
flush  stone  lintels,  projecting  sills,  ana  a  modest  bracketed  wooden  cornice. 
The  stoop  ironwork  is  criqinal  at  this  hOuae.    no.  408  has  lost  its  doorway 
lintel  and  cornice  moldings,  but  retains  its  original  cast-iron  afeoop  and 
areaway  railing,  now  encased  in  a  concrete  frame.    At  No.  410  the  pressed- 
metal  bracketed  lintels,  stone  stoop,,  ai eaway  parapet,  and  ironwork  are  all 
late::  additions.    In  1855  EiKvlaud  sold  NO.  406  to  New  York  City  stationer 
Charles  Thomas  Ekiinbridge  and  Nu.  408  to  W.  Newton  Woodcock,  a  Manhattan 
hardware  merchant.    In  1856  No.  410  was  sold  to  Manhattan  merchant  John  Marsden, 

Nos.  41.'?-  41 4  -    Like  Nos.  406-410  Nos.  412  and  414  are  simple  brick  transitional 
Greek  Re'  i.val/Italianate  res^iences.    This  pair  of  houses  was  erected  c. 
10 56  by  Brooklyn  builder  Aquila  B.  England.    The  houses  are  taller  than  their 
contemporary  neighbo^:: ,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  ornate  curving  Greek 
Revival  icorway  lintels  with  their  centrally  placed  palmettos  and  Italianate 
foliate  brackets,  the  detailing  is  almost  as  restrained.    Tte  facades  are 
art  u  ul  ated  by  rusticated  browns  tone  basements  (stuccoed  at  No.  412) ,  flush 
stone  lintels,  projecting  sills,  and  wooden  cornices  with  foliate  brackets. 
The  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets,  and  ironwork  of  both  houses  are  later 
additions  and  both  houses  have  also  had  their  parlor  floor  windows  shortened. 

No.  416  is  a  four-family  apartment  house  designed  in  1905  by  Brooklyn  architect 
George  F.  Roosen  for  Archilbaid  Wilson.    Roosen  designed  many  of  the  early  20th- 
century  tenements  that  were  erected  in  Brooklyn  and  there  are  examples  of  his 
work  in  Clinton  Hill,  Prospect  Heights,  Crown  Heights  am  in  the  Park  Slope 
Ilistjoric  District.    This  building  is  constructed  of  brick  laid  in  Flemir-h  bond 
with  burned  headers  and  the  detailing  is  loosely  based  on  Colonial  precedents. 
These  Colonial  Revival  forms  include  a  crossetted  doorway  enframement,  splayed 
brick  window  lintels  with  stone  volute  keystones  on  the  first  floor,  stone 
panel  l.uitels  and  plaques  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  and  splayed  brick 
lintels  on  the  fourth  floor.    Stone  belteourses  ran  across  the  facade  above 
the  first  and  third  floor  and  a  galvanized -iron  cornice  with  blocks  and  guttae 
tops  tlie  house. 
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Nos.  418 --4  (0  are  a  rex-  of  »  ;vei  brieH  Ital  anate  houses  «•  eeted  c.  1860  by 
iSrooklyri  !  .»  Idcr  John  Ltahoriry.    Alt  (2>j  houses  in  the  row  have  suffered  seme 
alteration:;,  but  each  bout*.:  irr.e  at  least  uhe  of  tlx*  original  details.  The 
:)ir<.o  story  houses  w:»re  all  originally  raised  on  nigh  ru!  fcicated  hr<7wnstone 
be>senents  <  is  it  No.  422)  .    T*>.3  basements  are  pierced  by  strinientai -arched 
windows  with  iron  guards  (as  at  Nos.  41r>,  522,  424  and  428).    The  doorway 
enframements  h  ive  paneled  piers  (at  Nos.  $24,  42*>  aid  430)  and  eyebrow  ljiitels 
resting  on  foliate  brackets  (at  all  of  the  enframements  except  that  of  No. 
423).    ,r"  •  entrance  lintels  ure  raised  above  stone  elemci  ts  with  inset:  panels 
arr;  a  oenl  ral  rondel  (at  Mos    426  and  430) ,    The  full-length  parlor  floor  win- 
dows (shortened  at  Noa.  418  .  ind  420)  hiive  bracketed  tabic  sills  (Nos.  422  and 
428)  .     Ml  of  the  windows  he  v.?.  atone  eyebrow  lintels  (shaved  at  No.  424)  and 
the  upper    tory  window  have  projecting  rectangular  sills  i  sting  on  corbel 
blocks.    A  wooden  cornice  with  tegmenta  1  -  a  rched  fascia  and  foliate  orackets 
(best  preserved -at  No,  420)  s.ir»ounts  each  house.    OnJv  No.  428  retains  its 
original  cast-iron  stoop  and  aire  away  r  .tilings,  and.  scjuare  newel-posts  aod 
gateposts  ;  opped  by  urns.    No.  420  has  liad  its  stoop  =eid  doorway  enframement 
removed . 

In  1361  M.>.  -420  was  sold  to  Ckiorge  G.  Reynolds,  a  prcr.rlnent  Brooklyn 
judge .    In  1863  ! k±>crtv    -old  ik>.  422  to  .John  French,  a  real  octaco  broker,  who 
kept  the  house  until  1863  when  he  sold  it  to  the  Rev.  William  I.  Budii^gton 
(d.  1879),  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregat  ional  Church  for  twenty- 
four  years.    In  1861  No.  426  was  acquired  by  Caroline  M.O.  Rose,  a  widow  and 
in  1861  Nrt.  430  was  purchased  by  Charles  Ii.  Stewart. 

Nog.  432  and  4.34  :vi<-  a  pair  of  Italianate  liouses  erected  c.  1857  for  John 
HaTsey^    These  brick  buildings  are  raistid  on  rusticated  lxownstone  basements 
(stue«x>*l  at  No.  434)  and  have  unusual  doorway  and  windev  lintels.    Each  door- 
way lintel  lias  a  projecting  stone  slab  supjxxrted  on  garlanded  brackets.  The 
brackets  flank  flush  stone  plagues  with  recessed  panels  siid  rondel.  The 
window  lintels  are  designed  in  a  similar,  but  more  stylized  form,  and  lack 
the  brackets  of  the  doorway  design.    Other  ornament  includes  iron  basement 
window  guards,  projecting  melded  stone  window  sills  supported  on  oorfcjel 
blocks,  and  simple  wooden  modillioned  cornices.    The  ironwork  and  doors  are 
later  additions.    In  1857  No.  432  was  sold  to  James  Cole,  an  auctioneer. 


Tlv?  vacant  lot  at  Nos.  436-450  is  outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  district 
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CLEBMOWr  AVENUE,  oast  sj.de  between  Greene  and  Gates  Avenues. 

.  The  vacant  lot  at  Nos .  573-38!)  is  tlw  site  of  the  Informed  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Messiah  and  is  discussed  at  74-84  Greene  Avenue  , 

Nos.  391  and  393  are  a  pair  oi  typical  Italianate  brownstone  row  houses,  bo'* 
ofwfalcTi  nave  lose  portions  of  their  original  detailing.    No.  391  has  br>-'<-  its 
rusticated  basement  and  doorway  enframement  piers  stuccoed,  but  it  p4-J.ll  re- 
rains  its  stoop,  pedimentod  doorway  lintel ,  and  decorative  brackets,  al] 
iris  si  j  w  at  No.  393.    Both  houses  retain  their  slab  window  lintels  and  on  the 
upprr  stories  have  projecting  sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks.    A  wooden  bracketed 
OJinioa  crowns  each  bud  I  ling.    As  with  most  of  the  houses  erected  on  this  block 
i  these  two  were  built.  bv  Brooklyn  builder/architect  Thomas  B.  Jackson  (c.  1.869) . 

NQSu-  395-405  are  a  row  oi  i  Lx  Italianate  brownstone  residences  erected  by 
T-B.  Jackson  c.  1869.    All  of  :he  houses,  with  the  exception  of  No.  401  which 
has  been  stripped,  retain  most  of  their  original  Italianate  details  including 
rusticated  basements,  [janeled  doorway  enframements  with  segrr^nral-arched  ped- 
iments  resting  on  foliate  brackets,  eyebrow  lintels,  projecting  skills,  and 
bracketed  wooden  cornices  with  segmental-arched  fascias.    Only  Wo.  405,  which 
has  had  its  parlor  floor  wind  *vs  shortened,  retains  ail  of  its  original  stoop 
and  areaway  ironwork.    In  1869  Jackson  sold  No.  39r>  to  Payette  R.  Gridley,  a 
dealer  in  Queensware,  -       !  "■  ■  •.  Eugene  Hurhis  Brainard,  a  drugs  merchant, 
No.  399  to  Margaret  Woodcock,  a  widow,  No..  401  to  James  F.  rierce,  a  lawyer 
and  No.  <?G5  to  cieorge  Barlow,  a  Wall  Street  broker. 

Nos.  407  and  409  are  a  pair  of  modest  Italianate  houses  erected  c.  1866  by 
Fionas  B.  Jackson.    Both  houses  aire  built  of  brick  with  stone  trim.  At 
No.  407  a  ^t^iie  beltcourse,  removed  at  No.  409,  separates  the  easement  from 
the  upper  stories.    No.  409  retains  its  simple  projecting  doorway  lintel.  All 
of  the  other  windows  have    >  v.  -1  lintels  ar<i  shallow  projecting  sills.    The  neo- 
Grec  doorway  mti  parlor  floor  window  lintels  of  No.  407  were  added  later  in 
the  19th  century.    A  continuous  bracketed  wooden  cornice  runs  along  the  roof- 
line  of  the  pa'.r  of  houses,    '{he  neo-Grec  cast-iron  railings  at  No.  407  ware 
probably  added  -,o  the  house  when  the  lintels  were  altered.    The  stoop  walls, 
areaway  parpj>el  ud  ironwork  of  No.  409  are  much  later  in  date  and  the  parlor 
floor  windows  of  taiS  house  have  been  shortened.    In  1866  No.  409  was  sold  to 
James  P.  Pearson,  c  clerk 

No.  411.    The  three  story  Italianate  row  house  at  No.  411  is  the  widest  build- 
ing" on  the  street  .   Ihe  detailing  is  typical  of  Italianate  brownstone  houses 
erected  c.  1865.    Ccr  omental  forms  include  a  paneled  doorway  enframement  with 
a  segmental -arched  geftiment  that  rests  on  foliate  brackets,,  with  cartouches 
eyebrow  lintels  with  foliate  uraokex^;  tivit.  il.->nk  recessed  panels  with  rondels 
on  the  parlor  floor  level,  eyebrow  lintels  w?th  w-^;^  brackets  on  the  secoj>d 
floor  and  similar  lirfcals  on  the    third  floor.    A  bravjVetert  vw-~-*sj.  — .rnjoe  with 
a  segmental  -arched  farcia  ornamented  with  jigsaw-carved  scroll  work  ~rr^lxo  the 
house.    All  of  the  ori-jinal  ironwork  has  been  removed. 
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.    Nns.  413-411'  are  a  row  of  four  simply  detailed  brick  Italianate  houses 

erected  cT T866  by  T.D.  .Tart  urn     The  detailinq  is  very  restrained  and  includes 
flush  stone  lintels,  shallot/    "ejecting  sills,  and  a  continuous  wooden 
bracketed  comice .    NO.  413  has  Lost  its  stoop,  No.  415  has  been  radically 
altered  <xt*}  retain:-;  none  of  i  s  original  form,  No.  417  lias  very  fine  late 
19th-century  ironwork,  and  No.  419  has  later  lintels,  ru=wel~posts,  and  area- 
way  railing-    In  1860  Jackson  sold  NO.  4.13  to  Catherine  L«  Williams,  a  widow  and 
owner  of  a  tinware  firm  in  Manhattan,  No.  417  to  James  P.  Pierce,  a  lawyer, 
aid  No.  419  to  Timothy  Desmond,  a  butcher. 


Nos.  421-127  are  four  very  simple  Italianate  row  houses  erected  c.  1867 
By' '°~  iomai"  B7  Jackson .    Trv  most  notabie  features  of  these  houses  are  the 
flush  stone  doorway  lintels  with  their  centrally  placed  ornamental  rondels. 
All  ol  the  windows  with  the  exception  of  the  stjuare-headed  basement  openings 
are  segmentxd-arched  and  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  projecting  sills.  The 
houses  are  arranged  in  groups  of  two  and  each  pair  is  surmounted  by  a  con- 
tinuous bracketed  wooden  cornice.    The  stxx^p  walls  and  areaway  parapet  at 
No.  421,  stoops  at  Nos.  423  and  427,  window  sash  at  Nos.  423  and  425  and  all 
of  the  ironwork  are  ol  a.  later  date.    With  the  exception  of  those  at  No.  427, 
all  of  tli    parlor  floor  windows  have  Icen  shortened.    In  1867  Jackson  sold 
Nos.  421  and  423  to  David  B.  \'oung ,  a  cooper  who  lived  at  No.  421.    No.  425 
was  sold  -to  Forward  Fosdick,  a  slate  aeaier. 


Nos.  429-439  are  a  row  of  six  Italianate  brovriGtone  dwellings  erected  c. 
1867-68  "b^Thcrnas  D.  Jackson.    All  of  the  houses  have  been  altered.  The 
decorative  details  have  been  stripped  on  all  but  No.  437  which  still  retains 
its  paneled  doorway  enframeirient  with  slab  lintel  resting  on  foliate  brackets, 
similar  lintels  and  brackets  over  the  parlor  floor  windows,  slab  lintels  resting 
on  console  brackets  on  the  second  floor,  cap-molded  lintels  on  the  third  floor, 
aixi  project inq  sills  supported  by  corbel  blocks  on  the  second  and  third  floors. 
The  house.-,  are  massed  in  groups  of  two  and  each  house  has  a  bracketed  wooden 
cornice.    The  only  original  ironwork  to  survive  encloses  the  areaway  of  No. 
437.    No.  429  has  had  its  stoop  removed,  but  along  with  No.  437  still  retains 
its  original  rusticated  bas'-nent;  Nos.  431  and  433  both  have  later  stoop  and 
areavay  railings;  the  parlor  floor  windows  of  Nos.  431  and  437  have  been 
slxDrtenel;  No.    439  has  a  later  box  stoop.    In  1867  Jackson  sold  No.  433  to 
Otis  Packard,  No.  435  to  James  A.  Whitlock  and  No.  437  to  Graham  and  Isabella 
Wj  ches . 

No.  441,  a  simple  brick  Italianate  residence,  was  erected  c.  1860  and  is 
the  earliest  house  on  the  block.    The  eoorway  enframement  of  the  house 
exhibits  typical  detailing  including  puieled  piers  and  a  pediment  but  the 
details  are  arranged  to  give  an  unusually  studied  and  awkward  effect.  Flush 
lintels  and  projecting  sills  articulate  each  window  opening,  and  the  house  is 
snrmovmttxl  by  a  wooden  bracketed  comice.    The  parlor  floor  windows  liave  been 
shortened.    The  original  occupant  of  the  house  was  John  H.  Edwards,  a  New  York 
City  connercial  merchant. 
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The  vacant  lot  at  No:...  443-449  is  outside  of  the  district. 
FOOTNOTES 

1.  Francis  W.  Kervick,  Patrick  Charles  Keel/  Architect:  A  Record  of  his 
Life  and  Work  (South  Bend)  Indiana:  privately  printed,  i953i) . 

2.  Long  l  ;l<uTd  Histos    :a]  Society,  "Scrapbook, "  Vol.  83 ,  p. 55. 

3 .  PI  an  and  Description  of  :he  J^rooklyn  Masonic  Temple  +:o  be 

Erect}  - 1  by  the  Bi  cx  'Viyn  Masonic  C^BLlc  .  ,  Brooklyn,         York  (n .  d . ) ,  p .  5 . 

4.  "Brooklyn  Masonic  Temple, "  Peal  Estate  Record  and  Builders  Cuide, 
^November  28,  1903)  407. 

5.  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  28  (June  22,  1963)  2. 

6.  Pa*:rick  Mulrcnan,  A  Brief  Historical  .Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
Long  Island  (New  York:  P. 0TShea,  1871) ,  p.  35. 

7.  New  York  Tin*?s,  17  (June  22,  1868)  8. 
8-    New  York  Tribt'jy-,  (July  29,  1906). 

9.    The  Bishop  of  Brooklyn  now  resides  in  the  old  Charles  Millard  Pratt 
Residence  located  on  Clinton  Avenue  between  Willoughby  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 
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CUMBPTANtt  STREET 

Cumberland  Strict  was  ramx!  for  Cumberland  Terrace,  London,  one  of  the 
terrav.:p  rjroupings  designed  by  architect  John  Nash  to  surround  Regents 
Park.    This  terracxj  "easily  the  most  breath-inking  architectural  panorama 
in  London,"     was  designed  in  1827  and  named  for  a  brother  of  King  George  TV*. 

CUMBEPJi\M.t  RTTOJFJr,  west  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 


No.  210-216  is  tlie    side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  No.  166 
DoKalb  Avr  nue . 

No.  2l£  is  a  five  story  teriement  designed  in  1R95  by  Brooklyn  architect 
H.L.  Spicer  and. built  for  James  Burke.    The  brick  building  with  limestone 
trim  is  a  transitional  late  Romanesque  Revival/neo-Ryia/ssance  style  Ltructure 
erected  to  house  six  families.     The  most  prominent  feature  on  the  facade 
of  the  buildup  is  the  four  story  swell -bay  topped  by  a  balustrade.  Rctnan- 
esque  Revival  details  include  the  round-arched  windows  with  stained-glass 
transcmes,  rock-i\v;ed  brickwork,  rock-faced  limestone  lintels  and  dwarf 
columns  at  the  deevrway  onf  raroernent .    Evidence  of  the  neo-Renaissance  style 
that  was  just  begin  Lng  to  become  popular  in  1805  can  be  found  on  the 
limestone  window  enfiamement  located  above  the  doorway,  and  on  the  doorway 
spandrel  panels.    J'iC  galvanized-iron  cornice  that  is  ornamented  with  swags 
and  rosettes,  and  ttv    f&lvanized-iron  cornice  of  the  bay  with  its  triglyph 
and  meto]*-'  forms  also  are  evidence  of  this  style  of  architecture. 

Nos.  220-224  are  a  group  of  narrow  neo-Grec  style  ;;rowns.-one  residences 
erected  in~l875  by  ovaier/Tbuilder  Thomas  A.  Brush.    Nos.  222  and  224  still 
retain  most  of  their  neo-Grec  details  including  a  pedimented  doorway  en- 
framement  with  paneled  pier.^  and  stylized  brackets,  raise,]  beltoourses  on 
the  basement  level,  single  parlor  floor  windows  with  full  enf ramements ,  and 
slab  lintels  raised  above  incised  friezes .  •  The  upper  level  windows  also 
have  full  enframcnonts,  all  with  slab  lintels  and  moldec  sills  renting  on 
corbel  blocks.    The  second  floor  lintels  are  raised  above  unornamented 
friezes.    A  wooden  corn ice  with  stylized  brackets  tops  each  house.  No. 
220  has  liad  its  stoop  removed  and  has  been  stripped  of  all  of  its  decorative 
forms  with  the  exception  of  its  cornice,    All  of  the  original  ironwork  has 
been  replaced.    In  1876  No.  222  was  sold  to  stove  dealer  Dwight  S.  Richardson. 
Richardson  was  also  a  real  estate  speculator  and  195-196  Washington  Park  were 
built  for  him.    The  original  resident  of  No.  224  was  John  N.  Cady. 

No.  226  is  a  three  story  stricture  probably  erected  c.  1876  and  first 
occupied  by  A.C.  Hannah,  a  lav/er.    A  modern  brick  facade  of  no 
architectural  interest  now  projects  out  from  the  original  building,  but 
the  house  is  still  topped  by  a  bracketed  cornice. 

Nos.  228-232  are  a  group  of  unusual  transitional  Greek  Revival/Italianate 
houses  erected  c.  1853  for  James  \\fear.    None  of  these  houses  retains  all  of 
its  decorative  forms.    The  houses  rest  on  tall  rusticated  brewnstone  base- 
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ments.    The  parlor  floor  wjjxtows,  which  have  been  shortened  on  all  of  the 
houses  of  the  row,  have  sfcaUlw  pediment  eel  lintels.    The  second  floor 
windows*  have  snnilar  lintels  ant?,  projecting  sills  while  the  third  floor 
vijndcwF  dave  projecting  sills  and  unusual  rectangular  lintels  with  carved 
oqet  -.11  d     '  rms .    This  very  fine  detail  occassionally  is  found  on  other 
Greek  Fevival  row  houses  in  New  York  City  including  the  superb  row  at  16-34 
Dink  Street  (1844-45)  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Historic  District.    A  single 
frame  house  at  1.22  India  street  in  Greenpoint  also  uses  this  motif.  All 
of  the  doorway  lintels  and  the  ironwork  of  Nos.  2.28  and  230  date    from  c. 
18B0.    Only  No.  228  retains  its  bracketed  wocclen  cornice. 

Nos,  234  -240  cu.o  a  nw  or  i4reek  Revival  houses  oro:ted  in  the  1350s.  The 
roi  bri.cTT"houses  f».re  vary  Puuple  in  their  ornamentation  with  pedimented 
doorwfay  lintels,  cap  lintels  and  projecrtir*j  »i  1  Is  at  the  windows  and  a 
brick  ir:'  wooden  denticulated  cornice.    Only  No.  2iC  retains  any  of  its  cast- 
iron  raixings.    At  No.  234  Lhe  doorway  lintel  has  deteriorated  badly.  No. 
23d  l;as  nad  its  stc  >p  removed  and  parlor  floor  windows  shortened,  No.  240 
}v\s  a  late  19fch-oei    ry  doorway  lintel. 

No.  242  is  anotlK  c  of  the   many  early  Italianate  houses  on  the  street  that 
are  ornarented  with  handsome  Greek  Revival  doorway  lintels.    On  this 
building,  erecled  c.  1052,  the  form  still  retains  its  original  foliate  de- 
tails.   Tlie  house  j  3  bui  it  o?  brick  raised  on  a  tall  stone  basement  with 
its  original  rustication  stuccoed  over.    The  windows  all  have  cap-molded 
lintels  and  on  t)\e  up~v?r  stories  projecting  sills  and  the  house  is  crowned 
by  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice .    The  original  ironwork  has  been  replaced 
by  masonry  walls.    In  It 52  the  house  was  purchased  by  Rev.  Baynard  R.  Hall, 
principal  of  the  Park  Institute  which  was  located  in  this  house. 

Nos.  244  and  246  are  a  pair  of  early  Italianate  houses  with  simple  Greek 
RcvivaT  doorway  lintels.    The  houses  were  erected  c.  1855.    In  September, 
1855  real  estate  broker  Augustus  Knoulton  sold  the  two  sites  to  builder 
Thomas  H.  Rdbbins.    Robbins  did  not  retain  the  lots  for  long,  selling  No. 
244  to  builder  Caleb  3.  Woodhull.    The  brick  houses  are  ornamented  with 
stone  detailing  tJhat.  i  )  Lades  beltcourses  between  the  basements  and  upper 
stories,  flush  stone  window  lintels  and  projecting  sills.    A  bracketed 
wooden  cornice  tops  eacn  house.    At    No.  244  the  Imsement  windows  now  have 
CMeen  Anne  style  sunburst  lintels.    The  window  sash  on  the  parlor  floor  at 
No.  246  have  been  altered  and  both  houses  have  had  their  ironwork  replaced 
by  masonry  walls. 

No.  248  is  probably  an  early    tali  ana  to  house  built  c.  1855  by  Brooklyn 
carpenter/builder  Joi  n  J.  Duryea  and  altered  c.  1880  by  the  addition  of  neo- 
Grec  details.    The  scale  of  the  house  is  .basically  Italianate  as  are  the 
cast-iron  areaway  railing  and  basement  window  guards.    The  pedimented  lintels 
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with  their  neo-Grec  incised  details  are  a  bit  out  of  scale  with  the 
house  and  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  a  later  addition.  The 
grooved  panels  under  the  parlor  floor  windows  and  tlie  wooden  cornice  with 
its  stylizcsd  brackets  are  also  neoKrec  forms. 

Nos.  250  and  252  are  a  pair  of  vernacular  frame  houses  erected  c.  1852  by 
carpenter /boITder  George  riryr^a,  probably  for  fish  dealer  Tra  Ketcham.  Both 
nouses  have  been  resided  and  radically  altered.    No.  250  still  retains  its 
crossetted  Greek  Ftevival  upper  story  window  enframements  with    slab  lintels 
aixi  the  dentilod  transom  bar  and  clear  transom  light  of  its  doorway  and  its 
Italic mate  wooden  cornice  wi  uh  paired  brackets.    No.  252  retains  its  frame 
doorway  enframement . 

Nos.  2  34  and  256  are  a  pair  of  typical  Ttalianate  brownstone  residences 
dating  Tram  the  inid  1360s.    No.  254  best  retains  its  original  form.    At  this 
house  a  high  stoop  lined  with  cast-iron  railings  and  octagonal  newel-posts 
(one  missin-.j)  topped  by  balls  leads  to  a  doorway  enf  increment  with  paneled  piers 
and  consols  h\  >.ckets  and  keystone  suprx>rting  a  segmental -arched  pediment.  A 
rusticater3  Dasemerl         bchiivj  cast-iron  areaway  railings  is  pierced  by 
segmental -arched  win  tows  with  iron  guards.    The  parlor  iloor  windows  originally 
en  tended  to  the  floas  and  had  projecting  sills.    These  have  been  altered  at 
No.  254.  but  'are  exi        at         256.    At  No.  254  these  windows  have  eyebrow 
linteis  supported  by      I  Late  brackets.    The  second  and  third  floor  windows 
are  ornamented  by  eyebrow  lintels  resting  on  console  brackets  and  molded 
sills  supported  on  corbel  blc<cks.    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice  with  segmental - 
arched  fascia  tops    ach  house.    At  No.  256  the  ironwork  has  been  replaced  by 
masonry  walls  aril  the  brackets  that  support  the  doorway  pediment  and  parlor 
floor  window  lintel  have  been  stripped .    A  metal  terrace  has  been  added  to 
this  hon* ;e , 


No.  258  has  been  omitte*  I  1  c  ;an  the  street  nurbering . 

No.__260  is  a  five  st  a     ai    rtment  building  designed  in  1912  by  the  architectural 
firm  off  Cohn  Bros.,  a  Brooklyn  firm  that  was  quite  successful  in  the  design  of 
apartment  buildings  in  the  Ix^rough.    The  brick  and  limestone  structure  known 
as  five  "Cumlx?riand"  was  built  for  the  Kahan  Coastruction  Co.,  Inc.  to  house 
twenty  families.    The  building  is  Beaux  Arts  in  style  using  the  boldly 
carved  classically  derived  forms  popular  with  the  style.    The  rusticated 
limestone  first  floor  lias  a  central  entrance  flanked  by  plaques  with  carved 
fruit  forms  and  bopped  by  brackets  that  support  a  large  slab  lintel  with  a 
parapet  ornamented  by  a  cartouche  and  lion's  heads.    Flanking  the  doorway 
en f remanent:  are  limestone  brackets  that  support  second  story  brick  plinths 
on  wiunh  rest  projecti**:  brick  piers.    These  piers  flank  three-sided,  three- 
story  galvanized-iron  toys,  above  which  are  pairs  of  round-arched  windows  set 
into  blind  brick  arches  ornamented  with  polychromatic  tiles  and  pairs  of 
rectai k  i ular  windows  topped  i     3  imestone  plaques  each  ornamented  with  a  shield 
and  swags.    The  central  windows  of  the  second,  tliird  and  fourth  floors  have 
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splayed  stone  lintels  with  projecting  keystones .    On  the  fifth  floor  the 
windows  have  blind   iogniiintal  brick  arches  c?tj  on  the  sixth  floor  blind  brick 
round  arc'les.    The  large  galvanized-iron  cornice  has  been  removed.    The  poet 
Marinnne  rj^ore  liveJ  on  the  fifth  floor  of  this  building  from  1931  until  the 
mid-ldSOs. 

No.  26?  has  peen  emitted  from  fhe  street  numbering. 

No.  264  in  a  modest  brick  Italianate  house  probably  erected  c.  1860.  The 
building  is  ornamented  with  a  stone  beltcourse  set  )>efcweer  tlie  basement  and 
upper  stories,  a  slab  doorway  lintel  resting  on  console  bra  kets,  rectang- 
ular stone  window  lintels,  projecting  stone  sills,  and  a  braef. e ted i  wooden 
cornice  with  paneled  fascia.    The  paneled  double  doors  arr  original,  bnt 
the  chain  link  fence  is  a  recent  addition. 

No.  266.    The  exact  history  of  the  church  building  now  housing  tlie  Capilia 
Catolica  San  Juan  ir  ambiguous.    Stylistically,  the  small  neo-Gothic  chapel 
sedans  to  date  from  the  late  1^'th  century  which  would  agree  with  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  record  of  the  sites  being  owned  by  a  church  is  1895  when  the 
land  was  purchased  by  the  Eva-xjelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  of 
Brooklyn.    This,  howevror,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  a  report  published 
in  the  Brooklyn  Daily  '  a  fie  on  April  26,  1897  at  the  time  of  the  consecration 
of  the  building^    The  cZ    ■ c Le  notes  that  the  church  was  purchased  by  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  remodelled  and  beautified.  2  Holy 
Trinity  Lutheran    used  the  building  until  1915  when  it  was  sold  to  the 
Deutsche  Evangelisch  Iiutherisc.-'e  St.  Lucas  Kirche.    In  1919  the  Roman 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  purchased  the  chapel.    The  peak-roofed  build- 
ing has  a  central  projecting  entrance  porch  with  a  brick  pointed-arched 
entryway  anil  a  corbelled  brick  cornice.    This  entry  vestibule  is  flanked  by 
narrow  pointed-arched  windows  and.  brick  end  buttresses  surmounted  by 
octagonal  wooden  pinnacles.    Above  the  entrance  are  a  row  of  five  small 
pointed  windows  and  a  rondel  window.    All  of  the  pointed  windows  have  stone 
lintels  and  sills. 

Nos.  268  and  270.    This  vacant  lot  was, the  site  of  two  trams  Ttalianate 
houses  that  had~been  radically  altered  before  they  were  recently  demolished. 

Nos.  272-27 4  is  a  peak  roofed  frame  building  (No.  274)  with  a  brick  extension 
(No.  272) .    It  is  a  vernacular  structure  with  Greek  Revival  and  Italians te 
details.    Although  stuccoed  over  the  building  retains  its  denticulated 
cornice  and  full  window  enf ramements .    The  profile  of  the  Creek  Revival 
pilastered  doorway  enframement  of  the  main  ijouse  is  also  visible.  A 
lovely  porch  with,  a  fluted  Ionic  column  supporting  a  full  entablature  with  a 
dentiled  cornice  leads  into  fie  extension.    A  very  fine  Italianate  cast-iron 
areaway  railing  extends  in  front  of  the  house. 
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No.  276  is  a  one-story  brick  garage. 

Nq^  278-282  is  the  side  facade  of  the  building  descrihed  at  129  Lafayette 
Avenue . 


CUMBER)  and  STREET,  east  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 


Nos.  213-221  arc  a  row  of  five  French  Second  Ehpire  houses  erected  c.  1867 
by  buiideF  William  A.  Brush.    All  of  the  houses  have  suffered  sane  alter- 
ations.   Although  it  is  spalling  badly,  No.  221  best  retaixis  its  period 
details.    Tiie  detailing  i.'  similar  to  that  found  on  many  of  the  Italianate 
and  Second  Empire  iiouses  in  the  district.    The  doorway  enfranraient  is  com- 
posed oi  paneled  piers  (altered)  and  spandrels,  foliage  brackets  and  keystone 
and  segmental -arched  pediment.    The  three,  story  and  man'seirrJ  house  rests  on 
a  rusticated  basement  cut  by  round  -arched  windows  eacb  wi  th  a  keystone  and 
iron  guards.    The  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  have  segncr.ta.1  lintels 
restina  on  foliate  brackets  and  bracketed  table  sills.    The  qpper  story  window's 
have  slab  1  Lntels  supported  by  console  brackets  and  molded  sills  resting  on 
corbel  blocks  (removed  on  the  second  floor) .    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice 
is  located  a)x*/e  the  third  floor.    A  steep  slate  mansard  pi  ere.  id  by  a  pair 
of  dormers  with  eyebrow  lintels  su amounts  trie  house.    The  bulling  retains 
all  of  its  cast-iron  balustrade  and  square  gateposts  topped  by  oalls,  but  is 
missing  most  of  it?  octagonal  newel-posts  also  topped  by  balls.  These  are 
extant  at  No.  2ir.    Nos.  213  and  237  have  had  their  parlor  floo.  v.lndows  short- 
ened and  table  sills  removed.    All  of  the  foliate  bracxets  have  yeen  stripped 
at  Nos.  213,  215  at*1  217.    No.  219  has  had  its  doorway  enframemeit  removed. 
All  of  the  other  doorway  piers  of  the  row  have  been  stuccoed.    N..  213  has 
had  its  basement,  window  keystones  removed  and  areaway  Ironwork  replaced,  but 
it  retains  its  lovely  iron  cresting.    The  brick  facade  of  this  hose  facing 
on  DeKalb  Avenue  has  had  its  fenestration  altered.    All  of  the  irnwork  at 
Nos.  217  and  219  and  the  areaway  railing  at  No.  2.15  are  new.    In  868  Brush 
sold  No.  215  to  Don  A.  Dodge,  No.  217  to  E.  Hoogland,  No.  219  to  illiam 
Collins,  and  No.  221  to  Thorrrs  G.    Carson,  a  stevedore. 

Nos.  213-227  are  a  group  cf  three,  simple  Italianate  houses  erect.-.  c,  1865 
for  Gecrge  Walsh,  a  dealer  in  surgical  instruments  who  lived  on  ftilphi 
Street.    The  brick  buildings  have  tall  stone  basements  (all  stuccul) . 
Ornament  includes  slab  doorway  lintels  resting  on  console  bracket:  flush 
stone  window  lintels  and  projecting  sills  and  simple  bracketed  wa'an  cornices. 
The  cast-iron  areaway  railings  of  No.  225  are  original,  but  all  o  the  rest  of 
the  ironwork  has  been  replaced.     All  of  the  parlor  floor  windows'ave  been 
shortened.      in  1865  and  1866  Nos.  223  and  225  were  puvchased  by  rpressmen 
Oliver  J.  Munsell  and  Georg<  W.  Oorwin,  respectively.    Both  men  vrked  at  5 
James  Street  in  New  York  City.    In  1866  No.  227  was  sold  to  Pete)?'kinner, 
a  stationer. 
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No.  229  Is  a  small  frame  bov-V  .oust?,  probably  erected  in  the  mid-19th 

celery.    The  building  is  now  sided  with  cedar  shingles  and  retains  its  original 

wooden  window  en  f rainements . 

Nos    231  -2     are  a  group  of  frame  transitional  Greek  Revival/Italianate 
housed r  raised  on  brick  basements.    The  three  buildings  were  erected  c.  1852; 
Nos.  233  and  235  by  iaiilder  John  Ross.    Only  No.  235  retains  evidence  of 
its  original  dc»ccrative  fom.     The  house  is  clad  in  modern  wooden  shingles, 
but  retains  Its  full  window  ejoframements  with  Italianate  slab  lintels  and 
its  Greek  Revival  doorway  enframement  composed  of  pilasters  flanking  a 
recessed  er.t-ryway  with  smaller  pilasters,  sidelights  and  transom.    A  hood 
that  was  once  supported  by  columns  and  is  still  crowned  by  an  Italianate 
bracketed  cornice  projects  from  above  the  doorway.    A  bracketed  wooden 
cornice  surmounts  the  house.    No.  231  retains  its  original  entry  enframement, 
but  has  had  its  facade  stuccoed.    No.  233  retains  its  cornice  but  is  now  clad 
with  asphalt  siding  and  has  had  its  stoop  removed. 

No.  237.  This  vacant  lot  was,  until  recently,  the  site  of  a  transitional 
Greek  Revival/Italianate  house  with  a  particularly  fine  porch  with  fluted 
stylized  Ctorinthian  columns. 

No.  239  is  a  vacant  lot . 

No.  241  is  a  simple  vernacular  house  with  restrained,  late— Romanesque  Revival 
detailing .    The  house  was  designed  in  1890  by  Brooklyn  architects  J.C.  & 
W.C.  Dodge  tor  Julia  M.  Thurber  of  Washington  Avenue.    The  brick  building 
is  three  bays  wide  with  the  entrance  bay  slightly  recessed.    A  frame  porch 
with  stylizou  colonnettes  and  a  spindle  screen  is  set  in  front  of  the  doorway 
and  small  leaded-glass  window.    A  two-story,  three-sided  bay  rises  to  the 
left  of  the  porch.    The  bay  rests  on  a  rock -laced  browns  tone  basement  and  is 
ornamented  with  smooth-faced  stone  bands  that  serve  as  window  lintels  and 
a  rock-faced  stone  band.    On  the  second  floor  are  terra-cotta  foliate  forms 
tliat  serve  as  capi  tals  for  the  brick  pilasters  that  separate  the  windows. 
This  terra  cotta  design  becomes  a  beltcourse  across  the  flat  part  of  the  facade. 
The  buildinq  is  topped  by  a  galvani  zed- iron  cornice.    All  of  the  windows  on  the 
flat  ports  of  the  facade  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  projecting  sills  and 
the  building  is  surmoimted  by  a  galvanized-iron  modillioned  cornice  with  a 
fascia  ornamented  by  rosettes. 


No.  243.    The  frame  building  at  No.  243  has  been  totally  resided  and  is 
now  abandoned.    The  only  remaining  original  decorative  form  is  a  portion  of 
the  cast-iron  areaway  railing.      The  building  probably  dates  from  the  early 
1850s. 

Nos.  245  and  245^  are  a  pair  of  extremely  narrow  (12' 6")  neo-Grec  houses 
designed  Tn  1878  by  J.S.  McRea  for  D.K.  Baker.    The  houses  use  typical  neo- 
Grec  decorative  forms  including  rusticated  basements,  full  window  and  doorway 
enf ramements  with  stylized  brackets  and  incised  ornament  and  wooden  cornices 
with  stylized  brackets.    Most  6f  the  cast-iron  railings  are  still  in  place. 
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No.  247  is  a  tliree-story  frame  building  probably  erected  in  the  1850s.  The 
house  nan  had  its  stoop  removed  and  has  been  resided  with  synthetic  brick. 
The  neo-Grec  cornice  was  pro)>ably  added  in  the  late  1870s. 

Nos.  249~?r>l  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering . 


No.  253  i?;  a  six  story  brick  apartment  building  with  terra -cotta  Gothic 
defiling  erected  in  1928.    The  centra]  entrance  bay  of  the  building  is 
deeply  recessed  and  oraamfaited  with  a  segmental -arched  entrance.    The  main 
portions  of  Lhe  building  flank  the  entrance  a™!  are  asymmetrically  massed. 
Ornamentiit  ion  on  the  apartment  house  includes  roi je- co } onet  tes ,  drip  moldings, 
blind  brick  arches,  drcorative  plaques,  crenel!  a  tic  as,  diaper  ornament  and 
decorative  chimneys. 

No.  255  has  been  emitted  from  the  street  numbering. 

No.  257  in;       T.tali mate  bri^k  house  raised  on  a  tall  rock-faced  stone 
basement.    The  wid--*  house  has  a  doorway  with  a  sl<*b  lintel  ornamented 
with  nodillions  an    support  ee  on  foliate  oraoket*?.    The  windows  have  flush 
stone  lintels  and    n  the  upper  floors  projecting  sills  resting  on  corbel 
blocks.    A  braek<  t:rd  wooden  comuw  crowns  the  house. 

NOs.  259  and  261  are  :•  v-air  of  very  narrow  (12* 6")  transitional  Italianate/ 
neo-Grec  houses  err  ,  owner/l divider /arciiitect  Thomas  Bj.nsh  in  1876. 

The  doorway  enf  ramement s  have  paneled  piers  and  srandrels,  and  stylized 
bOLdokets  supporting  •>  Laments.    All  of  the  window.-  have  full  enframements 
with  the  slab  lintels  or.  u\c  first  and  second  floors  being  raised  above 
unomanKiibvi  frizes.    Ti ■  marled  sills  of  the  parlor  floor  windows  are 
Bet  abov>!  recessed  panels  whale  those  of  the  upper  stery  arc  supported  on 
Ofirbpl  KincVs.    A  wooden  cornice  with  angular  neo-Grec  brackets  tops  the  house, 
r*,.  2G1  has  beautiful  Italianate  cast~ir«i  balustraded  stoop  railings, 
octagonal  newel-posts  and  ornate  areaw^y  railings.    The  ironwork  of  No.  259 
is  of  a  recent  date.    The  double  doo^s  at  No.  261  are  particularly  fine 
examples  of  19th-century  paneled  d^ors. 

No.  263  is  a  four- family  tenement  designed  in  1899  by  Brooklyn  architect 
Marshall  J.  Morrill  (see  7-6  South  Oxford  Street)  for  Charles  Visel  of  304 
Cumberland  Street.    T\e  frur  story  building  has  a  Longmeadov  browns  tone 
first  floor  and  hrjck  with  str>ne  trim  above.    The  doorway  of  the  building 
is  framed  by  Ionic  columns  tnat  support  a  full  entablature.    A  full  height 
rounded -bay  rises  tc  the  right  of  the  doorway.    All  of  the  upper  story  win- 
dows have  full  stone  enfrariements,  those  of  the  scicond  and  third  floors 
having  slab  lintels  raised  cibove  unornamentei  friezes.    The  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  galvani2ejc-iron  cornice  ornamented  with  swags.    The  lovely 
wrought-iron  railings  and  cast-iron  fence  posts  are  original.. 
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No.  265  is  a  frame  building  probably  erected  in  the  early  1850s.  The 

building  has  been  extensively  altered,  but  its  upper  story  windows  still  retain 

their  full  enframements  with  denticulated  .slab  lintels  resting  on  tinv  console 

brackets.    The  bracketed  doorway  hood  is  also  extant,  but  now  rests  on 

modem  piers.    The  neo-Grec  cornice  was  probably  added  in  the  late  1870s.  The 

original  clapboard  siding  remains  on  the  south  facade. 

No.  20.1  is  a  two-story  brick  house  raised  on  a  tall  stone  basement  and 
crownecl  by  a  steep  slate  mansard  roof.    The  building  was  probably  erected  c. 
1863  by  builder  William  B .  Nichols.    The  lious>3  has  an  eyebrow  doorway 
lintel  resting  on  console  brackets  (stripped  of  their  foliate  ornamentation) . 
All  of  the  windows  liavr-  flush  stone  lintels  and  the  soeond  story  windows 
have  projecting'  sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks.    The  original  cornice  lias 
l>.en  -cs.-cved  but.  the  mansard  still  retains  its  comer  windows  with  eyebrow 
oomier's.    The  stoop  railings  and  the  stained-glass  transom  lights  of  the 
parlor  floor  windows  are  Lri  r  l^th-century  additions  and  the  cinder  block 
ureaway  wall  is  of  recent  vintage. 

No.  269  is  a  Umxi-story  brick  hour-  ?  raised  on  a  rusticated  brownstone  base- 
ment.   Tlie  simple  transitional  Greek  Revival/ItaJ  Loriate  building  was  built 
in  the  earlv  .lH'.Or. .    Ornanenl    is    limited  to  flush  stone  lintels  and  pro- 
jecting bi  lls  a« id  a  d»  n\  il  led  brick  and  wooden  cornice  with  modest  end  brackets. 
The  stoop  Willis,  *rcaway  parapet  and  ironwork  are  later  adaitions  aid  the 
parlor  floor  windows  nave  been  shortened. 

No.  271-275  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  133  Lafayette 
Avenue. 


CUMBERLAND  STREET,  west  side  between  Lafayette  and  Greene  Avenues. 

No.  284-292  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  118  Lafayette 
Avenue . 

No.  294  is  a  vacant  lot  now  used  as  a  park. 

Nos.  296-300  are  a  group  of  three  early  Italianate  residences  erected  c. 
1859.    The  liouses  are  built  of  brick  and  art"  rai  5ed  on  rusticated  brownstone 
basements.    The  ornament  on  the  holdings  is  simple  and  includes  iron  guards 
on  the  .segmental -arched  baserent  windows  (at  Nos.  296  and  300),  bold  cast-ircn 
areaway  railings  (at  No„  296) ,  carved  lotus  leaf  moldings  around  the  doorways, 
shallow  stone  window  sills,  flush  stone  window  lintels  and  wooden' bracketed 
cornices  with  paneled  fascia...    The  most  interesting  feature  on  these 
houses  are  the  curvaceous  Greek  Revival  style  doorway  lintels— that  at  No 
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296  still  Joeing  <:rowned  by  a  central  anthrmia  leaf.    These  lintels  rest  on 
Italianate  Pol  Late  brackets.    The  stoop  walls  at  No.  29G  and  the  box  stoop 
and  window  sus  les  at  No.  298  are  later  additions.    No.  298  lias  had  its 
cornice  n  moved  and  No.  300  tias  had  its  stoop  removed  and  a  basenent  entrance 
added. 

No.       I  wa:  :  rected  h\  builder  Nicholas  Rliodes  and  Nos.  296  and  300 
were  proljalily  bui  lt  by  Rhodes  for  owner  David  Winans.    Nos,  298  and  300 
were  purchased  in  1861  by  BrojkLvn  real  estate  agent  Daniel  McCabe.    In  1867 
McCain  sold  No.  298  to  Now  York  City  drygoods  merchant  Herman  Chapin  and 
No.  300  to  David  Rait. 

Nos.   JO  2      0  core    se  a  row  of  five  brick  early  Italianate  houses  erected  c. 
1659  by  'builder  Tronas  Skelly.    The  row  is  very  similar  in  its  detailing  to 
the  residences  at  296-300  Cumberland  Street  and  are  most  notable  for  their 
rope  mol    '  doorway  ^nframements  and  Greek  Revival  doorway  lintels  ornamented 
with  small, contrail}  placed  cartouches.    Original  stoop  ironwork  is  extant 
at  Noc.  306,   K)8  and  310.    The  stoop  walls  and  areaway  parapets  of  Nos.  302 
and  304  ar<   Inter  additions  as  is  the  ironwork  on  the  stoop  of  No.  310  and 
the  window  sash     of  306.    The  stoop  has  been  removed  at  No.  308.  Skelly 
nold  the      L  i:e  row  to  Brooklyn  real  estate  agent  Daniel  McCabe  in  1859. 
McCabo  held  on  to  the  bouses  until  the  late  1860s,  selling  No.  306  to 
New  York  Cit}  real  •    tote  broker  Augustus  Cruikshank  in  1868,  No.  308  to 
Joscpliine  Cleland  in  1867  and  No.  310  to  Mitchel  and  Anna  Packard  in  1867. 

Nos.  312-320  are  five  simple,  but  finely  detailed  Italianate  residences  erected 
c.  1859" by TSuilder  Thomas  Skelly.    No.  320  retains  most  of  its 
original  detailing.    This  house  is  a  three -story  brick  structure  with  a 
rusticated  brownsbone  basement,  floor  length  parlor  windows  with  browns tone 
table  sillr.,  brownsbone  eyebrr*?  lintels  on  all  of  the  segmental -arched 
windows  and  a  carved  wooden  door  enframement  topped  by  a  heavy  brownsbone 
eyebrow  lintel  supported  on  foliate  brackets  (stripped  here,  but  original 
at  Nos.  314  and  118)  .    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice  with  arched  fascia  crowns 
the  house.    No.  320  has  lost  its  original  ironwork  but  this  can  be  seen  in 
its  entirety  at  No.  312.    All  of  the  houses  with  the  exception  of  No.  320 
have  liad  their  window  lintels  shaved. 

In  L861  No.  312  *=ts  sold  to  Aaron  H.  Neff,  4  South  Street  ship- 
chandler,     >    $14  to  Ralph  Noble,  a  pilot,  No.  316  to  John  M.  Wardwell, 
a  merchant,  No.  318  to  Charles  C.  Bartling,  a  liquor  merchant  and  No. 
320  to  Thomas  W.  Leonard,  an  oil  merchant,  all  of  New  York  City. 

Nos.  322-330  is  the    side  facade  and  garage  of  the  house  described  at 
19  Greene  Avenue. 
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CUMBEP1AND  STREET,  east  side  between  Lafayette  and  Greene  Avenues. 

No.  277  is  a  modest  Italianate  structuro  built  in  the  mid -18 50s.    The  house  is 
a^Ehroe -story  brick  structure  with  a  cornier cial  ground  floor.    The  only 
ornamental  forms  on  the  building  are  the  simple  brownstone  sills  and  lintels 
and  the  bracketed  wooden  cornice. 

Nos.  279-283  arc  three  early  Italianate  row  houses  built  for  Lewis  N. 
Baldwin  c.  1853-55.    Nos.  279  and  281  were  an  identical  pair  while  No. 
283  is  a  taller  but  similarly  detailed  structure.    The  three  houses  are 
built  of  brick  with  stone  beltcourses  separating  the  basements  and 
upper  floors  (basement  of  No.  281  has  been  stuccoed  over) .    No.  281  retains 
all  of  its  original  cap-molded  lintels  and  projecting  rectangular  sills. 
All  three  liou&es  liave  identical  bracketed  cornices.    The  stoop  has  been 
removed  at  No.  279  and  the  present  stoops  of  Nos.  281  and  283  are  later,  as 
are  the  area^ay  walls  and  ironwork.    In  1854  No.  281  was  sold  to  Timothy 
M.  Talmage,  a  local  builder. 

No,  285  if.  a  simple  brick  early  Italianate  residence  with  a  finely  de- 
tailed bracketed  wooden  cornice  and  lovely  Italianate  ironwork.    The  stone 
lintels  have  been  stripped,  but  the  door  lintel  has  the    profile  of  the 
Greek  Ifcvi  val  lintels  found  over  the  doors  of  the  nouses  on  the  west  side 
of  Cumber land  Street.    The  house  was  built  c.  1853  for  Lewis  N.  Baldwin. 

WO    2?7,  like  Nos.  279-285,  was  built  c.  1853  by  Lewis  N.  Baldwin.  The 
Italianate  frame  structure  has  lost  most  of  its  original  details,  but 
surprisingly  it  retains  its  wooden  stoop,  stoop  railings,  cast-iron  area- 
way  railing  aid  parts  of  its  door  enframement  and  porch.    The  house  was 
originally  owned  by  Jacob  Reynolds ,    a  local  carpenter. 

No.  289  is  an  Italianate  frame  structure  dating  from  c.  1855.    The  clap- 
board  building  has  sinple  doorway  and  window  enframement s ,  a  modest  bracketed 
cornice  and  paneled  double  doors.    The  most  notable  feature  of  the  house 
is  the  finely  carved  Queen  Anne  style  porch  added  late  in  the  19th  century. 
Typical  of  the  carved  forms  popular  late  in  the  century  are  the  finely 
modeled  baluster  porch  posts,  railings,  and  triangular  entrance  pavilion  with 
open  work  cai'ving,  tixrned  spindles,  and  pendant. 

No.  291  was  built  in  the  mid  1850s  and  was  a  typical  Italianate  frame 
structure.    In  1892  the  property  was  purchased  by  James  White  who  commissioned 
the  architectural  firm  of  Parfitt  Bros,  to  design  a  new  facade  for  the 
structure.    Parfitt  Bros,  were  responsible  for  a  wide  variety  of  buildings 
in  Brooklyn  built  during  the  last  decades  of  the  19th  century.    The  firm  was 
composed  of  three  brothers  who  emigrated  to  Brooklyn  from  England.    The  most 
important  of  the  three  was  Albert  Parfitt  (1863-1926)  .    The  firm  designed 
neo-Grec,  Queen  Anne  and  Romanesque  Revival  style  row  houses  and  apartment 
buildings  throughout  Brooklyn  as  well  as  the  Grace  United  Methodist  Church 
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(1882)  in  the  Park  Slope  Historic  District,  St.  Augustine's  R.C.  Church 
(1802)  in  Park  Slope,  a  number  of  Brooklyn  firehouses  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Field  C,tub  (1052--1)  a  designated  New  York  City  Landmark. 

The  new  pale  yellow  pre   jed  brick  facade  is  an  elegant  essay  in  a 
transitional  Rananasqu<   Revi  -  Vneo-Renaissance  style.    The  narrow  entrance- 
way  is  reached  by  a  b  <  stoop  with  a  balustrade  of  carved  dwarf  columns.  The 
form  and  detailing  of  the  stoop  are  stylistic  holdovers  from  the  Romanesque 
Revival  style  that.  Parfitt  Bros,  had  designed  in  during  the  1850s  and  early 
1890b.    The  double  doors  and  transom  light  are  topped  by  a  limestone  plaque 
ornamented  with  ftjma      [u    foliate  forms  and  neo-Penaissance  putti  heads, 
garland,  an}  Hod ".>  i/  id.    Pie  lion's  head  panel  supports  the  sill  of  a 
small  second  flosr  window  with  a  splayed  lintel  of  narrow  vertical  voussoirs 
and  a  carvcjc!  keystone.    To  the  right  of  the  doorway  is  a  two  story,  three- 
sided  stone;  bty.       The  windows  of  the  first  floor  have  stained-glass 
transoms  and        of  Uie  windovj-s  of  the  upper  two  levels  are  flanked  by  paneled 
Corin:juan  pi-asters.    Spandre]  panels,  each  surrounded  by  an  egg-and-dart 
mold: n-j  and  o:r?,  ■ft'/  with  •  rondel  thai,  incorporates  a  cartouche,  separate 
the  first,  ai.-i  :••*<  •  '     Loors.    I'hb  central  panel  is  further  enhanced  by  fleur- 
de-lis'.    Hie  h&v  is  crowned  by  r\  roof  of  Spanish  tiles.    The  third  level  is 
pierced  by  a  3  or      four-window  wide  bay     Each  window  is  flanked  by  twisted 
Corinthian  c:>'h    .  ;  tlv.t  re;  t  cg   a  continuous  sill  and  support  a  single  lime- 
ooone  lintel.    A  bt*a\ti.f:u  ,  bracketed  galvonized-iron  cornice  with  wreaths 
between  the  bracket;;  »od  .lion's  heads  along  Use  bop  molding t  crowns  this 
handsonc  building. 

Nos.  293  and  29L  and   <,  7  and  299,  are  two  pairs  of  unusual,  vernacular,  late 
Greek  Rrvival  frame  noises,  built  c.  1853  for  Samuel  I.  Underhill.  Although 
the  houses  have  been   lu  red,  all  but  No.  299  retain  much  of  their  original 
appearance.,    Nos.  293 -M5  were  originally  two-and-one-hrlf  stories  above 
tall  brick  basements.   The  most  striking  feature  of  the  houses  is  their  shared, 
one-story  high  porch  wth  balustrades,  stylized  Corinthian  columns  that  sup- 
port a  dentillofl  cornice  with  modest  jigsaw-cut  brackets.    Oriainallv  Mah 
stoops  led  to  the  pore]  a;  that  sliade  the  entrances  with  typical  Greek  Revival 
crosset ted  engramements,  double  doors,  transom  lights  and  dentilled  cornices. 
The  narrow  four-over-sic  f  loor  length  windows  of  the  first  floor  have  en- 
frame: '   ts  similar  to  tie  entrance.    On  the  second  floor,  the  two-over-two 
windows  also  liave  crossjtted  erifrariements  and  projecting  lintels.  Small, 
two-over -two  windows  \  it\\  simple  enframnments  mark  the  third  floor. 
Iirmediately  alxjve  tr<  se  wi  idows  is  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice. 

Nos.  29b  and  297  uere  originally  quite  similar  to  Nos.  293  and  295, 
although  only  two  stories  m  height.    The  mansard  roofs  were  added  about 
twenty  years  after  tig  houses  wsre  completed.  .All  four  houses  have  been 
resided  and  No.  295  \as  hv ici  its  attic  story  raised,  its  cornice  raised 
and  its  upper  story  window  em ramements  replaced.    No.  299  has  had  its 
porch  and  door  and  v.logcw  enf ramements  removed. 
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Nos.  301-303.    The  ai>orLment  house  located  at  Nos.  301-303 ,  known  as  the 
''CattorTfv :, "  was  built  in  a  Moorish  Revival  style  in  the  1320s.    The  six 
story  building  is  constructed  of  brick  with  terra-ootta  ornament  on  the 
first  and  .sixth  floors.    The  entrance  anc'i  end  windows  of  the  first  floor  are 
round- <v7\,lKxi  and  are  ornamen^.od  with  terra-cotta  decoration,    h  similar  devise 
is  fount  I  on  the  central  window  of  the  sixth  floor  and  its  two  flanking 
windows.    Above  these  three  windows  is  a  lion's  head  cornice  flanked  by  a 
false  mansard  roof  thai  j    clad  with  Spanish  tiles.    The  mansards  rest  on 
terra-cotta  panels  decorated  with  round  arches. 

No.  305  is  a  lovely  Italianate  frame  residence  set  back  from  the  street 
Behind  a  garden .    The  house  was  erected  c.  1851  and  sold  to  John  Trappal, 
a  butcher.    The  .building  retains  its  original  clapboard  siding  and  such 
ornamental  features  as  a  molded  doorway  enframement,  beautiful  beveled  ■ 
glass  double  doors,  floor  length  parlor  windows  with  full  enframements, 
upper  story  windows  with  full  enframements  and,  on  the  second  floor,  pro- 
jecting .1  Lntels.    A  wooden  stoop  leads  to  a  columnar  porch  with  a  balustrade 
and  spindle  screen.    A  neo-Orec  wooden  cornice  surmounts  the  house. 

Nos.  307-311  are  a  row  of  three  narrow  neo-Grec  row  houses  designed  in  1876 
by"  local  Brooklyn  architect  William  A.  Mundell  (see  Simpson  M.E.  Church, 
201-211  Clermont  Avenue)  for  Mary  A.  Sherman.    Unfortunately  all  of  these 
houses  have  lost  much  of  their  original  detailing.    No.  309  still  retains 
its  basement  window  enframement  which  is  ornamented  with  incised  carving 
and  Nos.  307  and  309  both  retain  their  original  upper  story  window  en- 
framements with  raised  lintels.    Wooden  cornices  with  stylized  brackets  crown 
each  house. 

The  Brooklyn  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  (1918)  at  313-321  Cumberland  Street  is 
outside  of  the  historic  district. 


FOOTNOTES 

1.  Join  Summerson,  Georgian  London,  (New  York:  Perigrine  Books,  1978), 
p. 184. 

2.  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  (April  26,  1897)  7. 
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DEKAIiB  AVENUE 

DeKalb  Avenue  was  named  for  General  Baron  de  Kalb,  a  German  general  who 
fought  for  the  Americans  during  the  Revolutionary  Vfeir. 


DEKALB  AVENUE,  south  side  between  South  Elliott  Place  and  South  Portland 
Avenue. 

No.  136-142  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  1  South 
Elliott  Place. 

No.  144  is  part  of  a  vacant  lot  described  at  2  South  Portland  Avenue. 


DEKALB  AVENUE,  south  side  between  South  Portland  Avenue  and  South  Oxford 
Street. 

The  street  numbering  is  continuous  with  even  and  odd  numbers  on  the  same  side. 

No.  145-148  is  the  sidr*  elevation  of  the  mansion  described  at  1  South  Port- 
land Avenue. 

Nos.  149  and  150  are  a  pair  of  three-story  brick  houses  raised  on  rusticated 
browns  tone  basement?,  and  set  back  behind  large  front  yards.    The  Italianate 
style  houses  date  from  the  1860s. 

No.  150  retains  much  of  its  original    character.    The  doorway  opening  of 
this  house  retains  its  oyebrow  lintel  resting  on  simple  foliate  brackets. 
The  full-lenqth  parlor  windows  rest  on  table  sills  supported  by  brackets  and 
are  topped  by  molded  eyebrow  lintels.    The  upppr  story  windows  have  similar 
eyebrow  linlels  as  well  as  projecting  rectangular  sills  that  rest  on  corbels. 
A  bracketed  wooden  cornice  with  arched  fascia  completes  the  facade.  The 
stoop  of  this  house  retains  its  original  ironwork.    At  No.  149  the  stoop  has 
been  removed,  a  basement  entrance  added  and  the  stone  basement  has  been 
stuccoed.    The  parapet  wall  at  No.  149,  and  the  storm  fences  at  both  houses 
are  more  recent  additions. 

Nos.  151  and  152  are  a  pair  of  browns tone  Italianate  residences  erected  c.  1865. 

Of  the  two,  Mo.  152  retains  more  of  its  original  detail.    This  throe-story 
house  rests  on  a  rusticated  basement  that  is  pierced  by  segmental -arched 
windows  with  iron  guards.    The  house  is  set  back  behind  a  large  front  yard 
that  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  with  square  gateposts  topped  by  acorns, 
a  s"hhol  o^  hospitality,    mtjb  high  stoop  with  its  cast-iron  balustrades  is 
missing  its  original  newel-posts.    The  double  doors  and  round-arched  transom 
are  set  into  a  paneled  enframement  surmounted  by  an  eyebrow  lintel  that  rests  on 
typical  Italianate  foliate  brackets.    The  floor-length  parlor  windows  have 
table  sills  supported  on  brackets  and  eyebrow  lintels  carried  on  simple 
brackets.    The  upper  windows  are  articulated  by  molded  sills  and  sliallow 
molded  eyebrow  lintels.    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice  with  arched  fascia 
surmounts  the  house.    No.  151  has  been  stuccoed  over,  its  door  enframement 
stripped,  and  its  ironwork  replaced. 
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NOs.  153  155.    See  2-4  South  Oxford  Street. 

No.  156  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering. 


DEKATJB  7^'ENtTE>south  side  k«tween  South  (Oxford  and  Cumberland  Streets. 

Thf;  street  numbering  is  continuous  yith  even  and  odd  numbers  on  the  same  side. 

No.  157-161  is  the  side  elevation  of   the  house  described  at  1  South 

Owfoid  Street. 

Nos.  162,  163  and  164 .    These  three  Italianate  houses  are  the  survivors  of  a 
row  of  ^ive  that  once  extended  x>  the  o^rner   of  Cumberland  Street.  The 
brownstone  residences  wrre  erected  c.  Ife68  by  Brooklyn  builder  William  Brush. 
With  th"  exception  of  the  missing  cast^-inon  stoop  and  areaway  railings,  No. 
163  be^'  retains  its      r.iginal  character  iind  is  most  notable  for  the  bold 
foliate  brackets  thai        port  the    segmental  -arched  pediment  of  the  door 
enframement  and  the  se.ri^ntal-ardied  parlor  floor  window  lintels.  Other 
Italianate  features  are  the  rusticated  basement  with  its  segmental -arched 
windewf.  with  iron  gupr  k  ,  bracketed  table  sills,  projecting  window  lintels 
and  nil  Is,  and  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    The  original  areaway  railings  are 
extant  ,tt  No.  162. 

NO.  16:.-  is  a  four  coti: vrcial  and  residential  structure  built  in  the 

early  years  of  the  20th  century .    The  building  is  constructed  of  tapestry 
brick  and  is  topped  by  angled  crenellation. 

No.  166  is  a  two-story  brick  residential  structure  built  in  1940  and 
designed  by  Abraham  Fisher  to  hense  two  families  and  a  dentist's  office. 
The  small  structure  is  built  of  yellow  brick  ornamented  with  six  bands  of 
recessed  red  bricks. 


DEKALB  AVENUE,  north  side  between  Washington  Park  and  Carlton  Avenue. 

No.  167-175  is  the  side  elevation  and  garage  of  the  house  described  at  209 
Wasl\ington  Park. 
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Nos.  177-183  arc  a  row  of  four  Italianate  residences  probably  erected  c.  1867 
by  William  or  Thomas  Brush.    No.  179  best  retains  its  detailing.    The  facade 
of  the  hou.se  has  a  typical  Italiarate  doorway  enframement  comprised  of  paneled 
piers,  foliate  brackets  and  keystone,  and  a  seqrTOital-arched  pediment.  Other 
ornaments  include  a  rusticated  basement,  parlor  floor  table  sills  and  seg- 
mental-arched  window  lintels,  slab  window  lintels  and  projecting  molded  sills 
on  the  upper  story  windows  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    The  stoop  ironwork 
and  octagonal  newel-posts  topped  by  balls  are  original,  but  the  areaway 
parapets  are  of  a  later  period.    No.  177  has  recently  had  its  doorway  en- 
framemrnt  removed.    Nos.  181  and  183  have  had  their  cornices  removed,  ornamental 
enframements  shaved  off,  and  ironwork  replaced  by  brick  stoop  and  areaway 
walls. 

No.c.  185-187  is  a  large  Italiamte   residential/ctmnercial  building  probably 
erected  c.  1860.    On  DeKalb  Avenue  the  ccrrTrercial  ground  floor  lias  old  store- 
fronts 9U[>ix>rted  by  sle:>Jer  colonnettes  located  just  inside  the  plate  glass 
windows.    A  simp!*?  comi^  separates  the  stores  from  therresidential  stories 
above.    Ornament  on  the  Vurick  upper  floors  of  both  facades  is  limited  to  flush 
stone  lintels,  projecting  rectangular  sills,  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice. 


DEKALB  AVENUE,  sou'b  side  between  Cumberland  Street  and  Carlton  Avenue. 

No.  168-176  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  No.  213 
Cumberlarv!  Street. 

No.    178-180  is  a  four-story  Oueen  Anne  style  building  constructed  of  brick 
with  a  commercial  ground  floor.    Ornament  is  limited  to  two  small  foliate 
terra-cotta  plagues,  fourth  floor  window  enframements  composed  of  molded 
bricks,  and  a  terra-cotta  frieze  surmounted  by  a  brick  parapet  with  recessed 
square  panels  and  ornate  triangular  terra-cotta  pediments.    A  classically 
inspired  doorway  enframement  with  paneled  double  doors  provides  entrance  to 
the  residential  space. 

No.  182  is  a  three-story,  four-bay  Italianate  brick  structure  with  a  crjmmercial 
ground!  floor.    The  building  was  probably  erected  c.  1866  for  Isaac  C.  Delaplaine 
ine  cvmmercial  space  has  been  modernized,  but  the  upper  stories  retain  their 
rcoldwl  store  lintels,  projecting  sills,  and  bracketed  wooden  cornice. 

No.  184  is  a  three-story  brick  Italianate  building  with  a  modern  commercial 
ground  floor.    The  building  is  very  simple,  with  ornament  limited  to  flush 
stone  lintels,  projecting  sills  and  a  modest  bracketed  cornice.    The  building 
was  probably  erected  c.  1853  for  Isaac  C.  Delaplaine. 

Nb.  156  is   a  four-story  corner  building  with  three  apartments  plus  a 
commercial  space  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  DeKalb  Avenue  facade.    The  build- 
ing was  designed  in  1899  by  Charles  Werner  and  built  for  Mrs.  H.  Newman.  The 
frcnt  facade  is  ornamented  with  brick  window  enframements,  limestone  window 
sills  and  terra-cotta  beltcourses  ornamented  with  egg  and  dart  moldings.  The 
Gvrlton  Avenue  facade  has  classical  details  including  a  shallow,  two-story 
pressed-metal  curved  bay  ornamented  with  garlands  and  rosettes,  and  a  brick, 
round -arched  doorway  enframement  with  pilasters  supporting  a  molded  brick  arch. 
In  addition  the  ground  floor  is  ornamented  with  bands  of  rythmically-placed 
recessed  bricks.    A  galvanized-iron  cornice  tops  the  building. 
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AVENUE,  north  side  between  Carlton  Avenue  and  Adelphi  Street. 

Mo.  189-193  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at  269 
T35rTfon~Avenue . 

NO.  195  is  a  one-story  brick  taxpayer  built,  on  the  rear  of  the  lot  No. 
269  Carlton  Avenue,    TT*e  building  is  of  little  architectural  interest. 

No.  19    is  a  tall,  trtree-&tory  Italianate  house  with  rusticated  basement 
designed  in  1873  by  Marshall  J.  Ntorrill  and  built,  along  with  265-269  Carlton 
Avenue,  for  CP.  Piper.    The  doorway  enframernent  of  the  house  has  been 
removed,  >xat  the  building  retrains  its  slab  window  lintels,  projecting  itills 
and  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    A  store  front  now  projects  from  the  bas.JTient 
of  the  building  and  the1  ironwork  is  a  modern  addition. 

Nbs.  199-203  are  a  row  of  brewnstone  Italianate  houses  erected  c.  1864  for 
Edward  T.  Backliouse,  a  local  landowner  who  retained  title  to  Nos.  199  urd 
201  until  his  death  early  in  the  20th  century.    Of  the  three  houses  No, 
199  best  retains  its  original  Italianate  form  with  full  doorway  enf raw;  nert 
surmounted  by  an  eyebro     Intel,  projecting  eyebrow  lintels  resting  on  brackets 
over  the  parlor  floor  winnows,  molded  s^lls  and  eyebrow  lintels  at  all  of  the 
other  windows,  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice  with  a  segmental -arched  i:fi3cia. 
The  rusticated  basement,  visible  at  No.  203,  has  beer;  stuccoed  at  No.  199 
and  the  stoop  walls  arri  areaway  parapets  are  later  additions.    A  20th  auntury 
brick  storefront  projects  from  the  facade  of  Hen  201  at  basement  and  first 
floor  level.    No.  203  has  lost  its  doorway  enframement  piers  and  has  stoop 
railings  of  av later  per  h  .. 

Nos.  205  and  207  are  t>*o  radically  altered  Italianate  houses  dating  from  the 
I#6~0s .    NoV  205  has  had  ail  of:  its  moldings  stripped,  but  retains  its  bracketed 
wooden  cornice,  iron  basement  window  guards  and  stoop.    In  the  1890s  this  house 
was  tJie  home  of  Dr.  Susan  McKinney,  the  first  black  woman  graduate  of  a 
medical  college.    Mo.  207  has  had  its  second  and  third  floor  window  lintels 
shaved  and  has  b»en  faced  in  synthetic  brick.    A  mod. *m  first  floor  and  base- 
ment storefront  projects  from  the  facade  of  the  building. 

No.  209  has  been  emitted  from  the  street  numbering . 


DEKALB  AVENUE,  south  side-  between  Carlton  Avenue  and  Adelphi  Street. 

No.  188-206  is  the  plavground  attached  to  J.H.S.  294  described  at  No. 
274 -32(T Adelphi  Street. 


DEKALB  AVENUE,  north  side  between  Adelphi  Street  and  Clermont  Avenue. 

No.  211  DeKalb  Avenue  at  the  corner  of  Adelphi  Street  is  a  four-story  brick 
building  with  a  corner      i  ground  floor,    'the  structure  is  a  simple  Italianate 
build ing  with  flush  lintels,  projecting  sills,  and  a  very  fine  cornice  with 
paired  brackets.    'Ihe  storefront  is  supported  on  oolonnettes  that  are  located 
behind  plate  glass  windows.    The  Adelphi  Street  facade  has  a  two-story,  three 
cided  oriel  that  rests  on  a  table  supported  by  four  large  brackets  with  jiqsaw 
car-icd  sides  ard  incised  grooves.    The  wooden  oriel  is  larger  oh  the  second 
floor  than  on  the  third  end  is  surmounted  by  a  modest  bracketed  cornice. 
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Nos.  213-221  are  fiv*>  siiqple,  early  Italianate  row  houses  erected  in  the 
late  1850b  by  Brooklyn  builder  Janres  Lock.    Built  of  brick  the  houses  are 
raisoc!  on  rusticated  l^owrstone  basements.    No.  215  best  retains  its  detailing. 
Afc  this  housa  the  basement  is  pierced  by  crisp  rectangular  windows  with  iron, 
guaids.     'lie  stoop  leads  to  double  doors  surmounted  by  a  transom  light  and 
flanked  bv  rope  moldings.    Foliate  brackets  support  a  Greek  Revival  style 
lintel  which  ws  originally  ornamented  by  a  centrally-placed  anthemia.    The  win- 
dows are  (  mamanted  with  flush  store  lintels  and  projecting  sills,  and  the  build- 
ing is  cro  .nod  by  a  bracketed  comice.    Nos.  213,  219  and  221  have  projecting 
Storefronts  plaoed  at  basement  level.    At  No.  213  the  doorway  lintel  has  been 
atxiecoed  over.    At  l\<b.  217  this  lintel  has  been  removed.    No.  219  has  lost  its 
comice.    'The  a'\x<r>  walls,  areavey  parapets  and  ironwork  of  Nos.  213,  215  and 
217  are  later  addii  ions.    In  1856  Lock  sold  No.  217  to  Marian  E.  Bridgman,  a 
New  York  City  fancy  goods  merchant. 

Nds  .  223  -227  are  three  brewnstone  structures  with  contreirial  ground  f  loors 
and  residential  floors  above.    The  buildings  were  erected  c.  1869  by  Abram 
Pun iy ,  a  Brooklyn  milder.    The  ground  floor  spaces  have  ail  been  modernized, 
but  the  upper  flora*  retain  their  simple  molded  lintels  and  rectangular  sills 
and  their  wnoden  modillioned  cornices. 

No.  22Q  in  an  Italianate  structure  built  c.  1857  by  builder  Effingham  Nichols. 
The  three-story  briC.     dlding  has  a  OTmercial  around  floor  with  two  res- 
idential stories  aba.       All  of  the  windows  on  both  the  DeKalb  and  Clermont 
Avenue  facades  have  p-<  ssed-metal  lintels.    A  pressed  -metal  cornice  with 
paired  brackets  surmounts  the  house.    A  one-story  extension  projects  from  the, 
rear  of  the  1  wilding  slong  tie  Clermont  Avenue  facade. 


DEKALB  AVENIF,,  south  sjde.  between  Adelphi  Street  and  Clermont  Avenue. 

No.  20P-214  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  No.  271  Adelphi 
StreerT.  

Efc>»  216  is  a  one-story  cxairoercial  taxpayer  of  little  architectural  interest. 

?~  ~~X-22{1.  are  a  lair  of  Italianate  krownstone  residences  erected  c. 
1668  by  buxlder  William  Erush.    No.  .220  retains  much  of  its  original  detailing 
including  an  unusual  basa-nent  with  se<Trfental-arched  windows  topped  by  sun- 
burst motifs  that  flank  an  ornamsntai  foliate  rondel.    Other  detailing  is 
typical  of  the  Italianate  style  and  includes  a  fill  doorway  enframement  with 
a  segmental-archo-]  pedimer.t,  slab-  window  lintels  on  the  parlor  floor,  molded 
lintels  on  the  second  floor,  projecting  stone  sills,  and  a  bracketed  wooden 
cornice.    The  stoop  wails  and  ironwork  are  later.    No.  218  has  had  a  projecting 
storefront  added  to  its  la  sonant  facade,  its  stoop  removed,  and  first  floor 
enframonents  altered. 
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Nr>.  22?.  is  a  small  two-story  commercial/residential  structure  probably  built 
Tn~"tJ^p~~18  ">0s.    The  croond  floor  has  been  altered  but  a  pressed -metal  cornice 
still  separates  it  I'rcm  the  upper  story.    The  second  floor  retains  its  window 
enframements  and  simple  bracketed  oornice; 

Nos .  224-228  are  three  one- story  brick  taxpayers  probably  erected  in  the  1920s. 
Hie  brick  is  laid  in  Flemish  bond  and  the  buildings  are  unornamented  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  square  plaque  beneath  a  shallow  pediment  at  No.  224. 


DETAIL  A~\7EWJE,  north  side  between  Clermont  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

Nos.  231-249.    This  unified  blockfront  of  Italianate  brownstone  buildings 
war.  erected  c.  1867  by  Brooklyn  builder  William  Bedell.    These  ten  buildings 
have  octprn *rciel  ground  floors  with  two  stories  of  residential  space  above. 
The  segmental  -arched  two~ov»ir-two  windows  of  the  upper  floors  are  unornamented 
with  the  exception  of  shallow  rectangular  projecting  sills. that  rest  on  corbel 
blocks  on  the  third  floor.    The  row  is  surmounted  by  wooden  bracketed  cornices. 
The  storefronts  are  constructed  of  cast-iron  piers  that  support  iron  cornices. 
These  piers  have  been  covered  at  most  of  the  stores  but  are  still  visible,  in 
part,  along  ti>e  rr-xeet.    The  sides  of  the  corner  houses  are  built  of  brick  and 
are  devoid  of  arMKiei  ~  with  the  exception  of  stone  lintels.    This  is  the  only 
unified  blockfrcr>  of  ocroatrcial  buildings  in  the  Fort  Greene  Historic  District, 
m\  it  represents  an  exceptionally  fine  street  front. 


DTt'ALB  AVENUE,  south  side  br-t^sen  Clermont  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

No.  210-238  is  a  three-story  brick  building  with  a  commercial  ground  floor 
and  twt  stories  of  >esidential  space  above.    The  building  was  designed  in 
1876  by  the  prom inert  Brooklyn  architectural  firm  of  Parfitt  Bros,  (see  291 
Cumberlad  Avenue)  *\\  built  for  J.W.  Hearing.    The  DeKalb  Avenue  frontage  is 
fourteen  v*ys  wide  aid  is  articulated  by  stone  quoins.    Most  of  the  conroercial 
space  liar,  been  modernised,  but  at  Nos.  236-238  an  original  wooden  storefront 
with  a  no  -Grec  coroi-e,  Iron  piers  and  two  entrance  ways  with  paneled  double 
doors  remans.    Hie  urrer  floor  windows  all  retain  their  neo-Grec  lintels  and 
sills.    A  \5oden  cornice  with  stylized  brackets  surmounts  the  house  and  is 
crowned  Yiy    centra  Unplaced  segrnrartal-arched  pediment.    The  windows  of  the 
Clermont  Aw.uie  fac«?de  *lso  retain  their  lintels  and  sills  and  an  entranceway 
on  this  facee  retains  its  slab  doorway  lintel. 

S?'w240r"2y  re  a  r<',w  of  fivT"  Italianate  browni-tone  residences,  most  of 
which  now  hav  comerciiu  first  floors  and  basements.    The  houses  were  erected 
c.  186H  by  bn ider  Nuctol  Murray.    No.  240  best  retains  its  original  appearance. 
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This  house  has  a  doorway  enframement  with  segmental-arched  pediment  resting  on 
foliate  brackets,  full  length  parlor  floor  windows  with  slab  lintels  and 
foliate  brackets,  second  floor  slab  lintels  with  console  brackets  and  molded 
sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks,  third  floor  molded  lintels  and  sills,  and  a 
bracketed  wooden  cornice.    No.  246  retains  its  original  rusticated  basement 
with  arched  windows  and  iron  guards.    An  early  20th-century  brick  storefront 
projects  fran  the  facade  of  No.  242.    No.  246  has  a  handsome  late  19th  or 
early  20th-century  oriel  storefront  on  its  parlor  floor  and  No.  248  has  a 
street  level  storefront  with  iron  piers  and  cornice.    Hiis  house  extends  back 
along  Vanderbilt  Avenue  to  a  residential  and  camvercial  section  with  projecting 
window  lintels  and  sills  and  a  crenellated  roof  parapet. 
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Greene  Avenue  was  named  for  Nathaniel  Greene  (1742-1786)  .    Greene  was  borr. 
in  >Y>towrrnut,  Rhode  Island.    In  1775  he  was  appointed  a  hrigadier-qeneral 
by  the  Rhode  Island  Assemblv,  and  be  served  dmr nq  the  Revolutionary  War, 
first  at  the  siege  of  Boston,  later  as  the  organizer  of  the  defense  of  New 
York  City,  and  then  a 3  the  canmande:  or  the  contintaital  forces  in  New  Jersey, 
ai  1778  "reone  yieoanx?  quar  ter -master -<jeneral  and  having  promised  to  support  his 
troops  was  obliged  to  rsell  his  estates  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  feeding  them. 


Gi^TM-:  AV^ttiF,,  north  side  between  South  Oxford  and  Cuntec^and  Streets. 
Nbs.  1-9  are  outside  of  the  district. 

Nos.  11-15  are  an  unusual  unified  grouping  of  three-story  Ttalianate  houses 
erected  c.  I860  by  builder  Nicholas  Rhodes.    Tne  houses  were  originally 
residential  structure..,  but  are  now  r.uxrd  use  residential /cxxtrnercial  buildings. 
The  most  interestina  featm  s  of  tlx?  bouses  are  their  projecting  two-bayed 
sections  topped  by  pedimented  roofs .    Although  altered  to  orvrnercial  use, 
much  of  the  prioinal  detaili  "  ranains,  including  doorway  lintels  with  triangular 
pediments  and  carbou<:he  k^",>u:jnes,  secoivi  floor  windows  with  rectilinear 
lintels,  and  round- arched  third  floor  windows.    In  addition,  the  stoops  are 
extant  at  Nos.  11  and  13.    Nbs.  11  and  13  have  one-story,  three-sided  wooden 
store  fronts  whereas  No.  15  has  a  two-story,  tl\ree-s u 3  - -'■  oressed-metal  store- 
front. 

Nos.  17  and  19  are  extensively  altered  French . Second  Etopi.re  houses  that  now  have 
oamercial  orounri  floors.    The  pair  of  buildings  dates  c.  1865  and  were  built' 
by  Nicholas  Rhodes.    J>11  of  the  moldings  on  these  houses,  with  the  exception 
of  the  third  floor  window  lintels  of  No.  17,  have  teen  n_m-ived.    Both  houses 
have  steep  mansards  each  with  two  dormers.    Orly  the  mansard  of  No.  17  re- 
tains its  original  slate  siding.    The  Cumberland  Street  facade  of  No.  19  is 
faced  with  red  brick. 


Both  sides  of  Greene  Avenue  between  Cumberland  and  Adelp!  Streets  are  outside 
of  the  district. 


GRETTJF,  AVENUE,  north  side  lietween  Adelphi  Street  anc.  Clermont  Avenue. 

Nos.  61-69  are  a  row  of  five  Ttalianate  i-esidenses  most  of  which  have  been 
drastically  altered.    The  row  was  erected  c.  1860  for  Brooklyn  physician  John 
Betts  who  lived  on  Clilnton  Avenge.    Only  No.  €7  retain;  post  of  its  original 
details.    This  house  is  raised  on  a  rusticated  brovnsbcjne  basement  and  retains 
a  slab  stone  doorway  lintel  t'jat  rests  on  foliate  bracket s,  slab  parlor  floor 
window  lintels  supported  on  incised  console  brackets,  t*bLe  sills,  upper 
story  molded  lintels  and  pir^jecting  rectangular  sills,  vjooden  bracketed  cornice, 
and  cast-iron  areaway  railing.    The  stoop  walls  are  a  later  addition.  Nos. 
61  and  63  have  had  their  stoops  removed  and  their  rusticated  basements  stuccoed. 
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Ttie  facade  of  No.  61  has  been  stuccoed  and  its  parlor  floor  window  lintels 
No.  63  has  had  its  doorway  lintel  replaced  and  brackets  shaved.    All  of  the 
lintels  have  l«en  shaved  at  No.  65.    The  parlor  floor  windows  of  No.  69 
have  been  shortened  and  its  doorway  lintel  brackets  shaved.    All  of  the  iron- 
work, except  for  that  at  No.  67  is  of  a  later  period.    No.  61  was  the  home  of 
Alonzo  Pol  Lett,  a  jeweler.,  and  No.  67  of  William  S.  Alexander,  a  bookkeeper-. 

No .  71  is  a  parking  lot  on  which  stood  a  three-story  row  house,  probably  part 
67  the  row  at  Nos.  61-69. 

No-    73-70.    The  seven-story  corner  building  is  the  Chancery  of  the  Roman 
Cathol  T  Diocese  of  Brooklyn  and  was  erected  in  1930.    The  building  is  divided 
into  tiiree  sections  and  is  orruwnted  with  decorative  forms  that  are  basically 
Colon! « I  Revival  in  feeliivj.    The  first  two  floors  on  both  the  Greene  and 
Clermont  Avenue  facades  are  artioulatxsd  by  brick    pilasters  with  stylized  stone 
capitals  that  support  a  molded  stone  heltcourse.    The  rectangular  first  floor 
windows  are  recessed  within  shillow  blind  brick  arches  and  are  ornamented  with 
brick  .splayed  lintels,  splayed  stone  keystones  arid  rectangular  stone  end 
blocks.    On  Greene  Avenue  the  entrance  way  is  enframed  by  a  pair  of  fluted 
half  onlumis  with  stylized  Corinthian  capitals  supporting  a  broken  segmental- 
arched  pediment.    The  narrow  Clermont  Avenue  entrance  is  ornamented  with 
attenuated  stone  pilasters  supporting  a  window  enframement  flanked  by  volute 
panels.    A  stone  beltcourse  separates  the  fifth  and  sixth  floors,  and  a 
balustrade  tops  tlw?  building.     The  fifth  and  seventh  floor  windows  are 
ornamented  by  splayed  keystones.    Brick  quoins  ornament  the  corners  of  the 
buildi  ng .  , 


GREENE  AVENUE,  south  sice  between  Adelphi  Street  and  Clermont  Avenue. 

Nos.  54-72.    With  the  exception  of  the  corner  house  at  54  Greene  Avenue  this 
Irrpte88ive  blockfront  of  Italianate  residences  remains  amazingly  intact. 
The  ten  houses  were  erected  by  Brooklyn  builder  Thomas  Skelly  in  two  groups: 
Nos.  54-66  were  built  c.  IV 6 8  and  have  their  stoops  and  doorways  on  the  left 
while  Nos.  68-72  were  erected  c.  1869  and  have  their  stoops  and  doorways  on 
the  right.     The  ornament, -a  forms  are  typical  of  Italianate  houses  built  in 
the  l?60s.    These  Italianate  forms  include  high  stoops  with  bold  cast-iron 
railings  (replaced  at  No.  7C)  and  octagonal  newel-posts  topped  by  balls 
(replaced  at  No.  64  and  70  and  one  missing  at  Nos, 60  and  66) ,  double  doors, 
doorway  onfrananents  (strapped  at  No.  68)  with  pine  led  piers  (with  rondels  at 
Nos.  56  and  58)  ,  foliate  brackets  and  keystones  that  support  segmental -arched 
pediments,  rusticate/1  basenents  with  segmenta  1  -arched  windows  and  iron  guards, 
full  length  parlor  floor  window;  with  eyebrow  lintels  and  table  sills,  all 
supoorted  on  foli?te  brackets,  upper  story  eyebrow  lintels  resting  on  console 
brackets,  projecting  sills  on  corbel  clocks  and  wooden  bracketed  cornices  with 
3samental -arched  fast:  las .    Most  of  the  areaways  retain  their  original  iron 
work. {missing  at  Nos.  58,  64  and  66) .    The  Clermont  Avenue  facade  of  Nb.  72  is 
faced  with  brick.    A  handsome  pressed -metal  two-story,  three-sided  bay  window 
with  basement  projects  from  the  center  of  the  facade.    It  is  adorned  with 
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paired  columns,  orns  e  friezes  and  balustrade. 

Unfortunately  >■'■.  54  has  ixssn  'Stripped  of  all  of  its  ornament  and  has 
been  at/venxl  with  small    white  tiles.    Kb-  58  has  had  its  stoop  removed  and 
parlor  floor  windows  sliortened.    In  1860  Skelly  sold  No.  54  to  John  II,  McAuley, 
dealer  ii    :toves;  Mo.  :;'   to  Susan  M.  ElliS,  a  widow;  No.  5R  to  Charles  and 
Mu~y  Thurman;  NO.  62  to  Albert  Cusliian,  a  storage  warehouse  owner;  No.  64  to 
Albert  G.  ■>  xxJall,  Vice-President  of  a  firm  in  New  York  City;  No.  66  to  Frederick 
W.  Flagler  of    Crasser  Launy's  Copper  Co.,  i>tew  York  City.    In  1869  Skelly  sold 
No.  68  to  J.T.  Pompi]  Ly,  an  scent-  and  No.  72  to  Daniel  A.  anith,  a  physician. 

Nb._60  was  sold  tr,  San*  si  B.  TxDonard,  Ruperintendent  of  Buildings  for  the  Brooklyn 
Board  of  Education.    rv   ea  .Uest  record  of  leonard's  work  with  the  Brooklyri 
school  svst  m  is  'J 959  when  h  1  was  Superintendent  of  Repairs.    He  worked  for  the 
Board  of  Fducation  for  at  least  twenty  years  until  1879.    I/*onard  designed  a 
large  number  of  Brooklyn's  earliest  piiblic  schools,  most  in  the.  early  Romanesque 
revival  stvle.    Among  his  finest  school  buildings,  some  of  which  are  still  in 
use  as  public  schools,  are  p.s,  9  (now  P.S„  til)  on  Sterling  Place  in  Prospect 
Heights  (1867-68) ,  a  designated  New  York  City  landmark,  P.S .  13  on  DeGraw 
Street  i;>  Johble  nil!   (1861,  now  a  Yeshiva) ,  P.S.  24  on  Arion  Place  and 
Beaver  Str  *»t  in  Rushwick  (1873,  abandoned) ,  and  P.S.  34  on  Norman  Street  in 
Greenpoinfc  (1867)  . 


grf:ene  AyiiWE,  north  side  between  Clermont  arid  Vanderbi.lt  Avenues . 

Nr^  81-89  Ls  the  side  el«  "Vatican  of  the  building  described  at  363-371  Clermont. 

Avenue . 

No«    91-93.    Bishop  ]  xiglin  "-femorial  High  School  on  the  northwest  corner 
oT:  Greene  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues  was  designed  in  1931  by  J.  Frederick  Oook  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Diocese  of  Brooklyn.    The  school  was  named  for  the  Right 
Reverand  John  Lougklin  (d.  1391),  the  first  Bishop  of  Brooklyn,  appointed 
Oirtxaher  30,  .1853.    Use  yellow  tarick  school  is  very  simple  in  its  massing. 
The  buildi'Kj  is  a  rectangular  structure  with  a  rectangular  extension  along 
Vanderbilt  Avenue  (erected  1132) .    The  Greene  Avenue  facade  features  an 
entrance  vestibule  with  a  Gothic  entry  way  and  niches  and  iiracery.    Above  the 
vestibule  Ls  a  shallow  projecting  three-sided  Elizabethan  oriel.    A  false  gable 
with  a  richo  at  its  peak  extends  above  the  roof  line  of  the?  building.  On 
VtBnderbilt  Avenue  tiie  butti  ssed  facade  is  divided  into  two  stories  while  the 
eoftjf.rjpjion  is  four  stories  high. 
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GKEENE  AVENUE,  scuth  side  between  Clermont  and  Vanderbilt  A  venues. 

No     74-  84.    This  vacant  lot  was  the  site  of  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church 
of  the~Messiah,  one  of  Brooklyn's  more  fcapressive  19th-e.  nt'iry  church 
structures .    The  congregation  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  was  founded  in  either 
1R48  or  1849.  1    At  this  time  there  v*ire  already  two  Episcopal  churches  in 
the  area    St.  Luke's  P.E.  Chiurch  and  St.  Mary's  P.E.  Church.     Both  of  these 
v-exe  hiqh  church  congregations,  and  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  was  founded  to 
appeal  to  the  more  progressive  low  church  wing  of  the  denomination.    The  first 
church  built  by  this  congregation  was  a  small  wooden  structure  erected  on 
Adelphi  Street  between  Willoughby  and  DeKalb  Avenues.    In  1859  a  new  brick 
church  was  built  on  the  same  site,  but  by  1863  a  need  was  swji  for  a  new  church 
buLldino.    "ihe  Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  southeast  corner  of 
Greene  and  Clermont  Avenues  was  offered  for  sale,  and  the  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  bought  the  unfinished  building.    The  main  part  of  this 
church  had  not  been  roofed  end  was  considered  by  local  sportsmen  to  be  tie 
best  place  in  the  region  tc  shoot  pigeons.  7    The  new  chore h  was  completed 
and  occupied  on  April  1,  1865  and  the    old  site  was  sold  to  St.  Mark's  P.E. 
Church  (see  222-232  Adelphi  Street) . 

The  Greene  Avenue  ^esbyterian  Church  was  built  in  1865  and  its  design 
is  attributed  by  the  A. I. A.  Guide  to  New  York  City  to  James  H.  Giles.  3  The 
building  was  a  typical  early  R:\Tianesque  Revival  style  brick  structure  with  gabled 
front  flanked  by  towers  of  unequal  height.    All  of  the  openings  were  round- 
arched  and  were  recessed  within  larger  brick  arches. 

In  1890  Robert  H.  Rofcercson  (1849-1919)  ,  one  of  the  most  prominent  19th- 
century  ecclesiastical  architects  in  America,  was  hired  to  design  a  new 
chapel  for  the  church,  to  be  built  on  Greene  Avenue.    At  about  this  time 
Robertson  also  altered  'ii:1  exterior  of  the  church  placing  unusual  Romanesque 
style  bee-hive  spires  on  the  towers,  Roniane.'jgue  pinnacles  on  the  towers  and 
on  the  Sunday  school  facade  on  Clermont  Avenue,  and  an  ornate  porch  and  wheel 
window  on  the  gal  led  facade. 

Robertson  also  designed  a  new  chancel  for  the  church  which  was  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1893.    This  chancel  was  "pure  Byzantine,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
suitable  to  the  usages  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church."4    This  Byzantine 
chfciicel  was  extremely  qrand  with  mosaics,  rrescoes  and  white  Carrara  marble 
inlaid  with  Mexican  onyx  and  Numidian  marble.    The  adjoining  baptistry 
domed  roof,  columns  and  mosaics,  a  font  designed  by  sculptor  William  Qrdway 
cartridge  and  Tiffany  stained-glass  windows. 

The  church  was  tragically  gutted  by  f  ire  in  1971  and  the  remains  were 
subsequently  demolished.    Only  the  mid~19th-century  iron  fence  and  gates 
still  stand. 

Nf!-_86  is  an  extremely  wide  Italianate  style  brownstone  residence.    The  liouse 
Is  typical  of  the  Ital  ianate  houses  erected  in  the  1860s  and  includes  such 
comrron  details  as  a  nstioated  basement, eyebrow  lintels,  projecting  sills, 
a  full  doorway  eafriimer^t,  cast-iron  railings  and  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice. 
The  parlor  floor  window  have  cast-iron  guards,  an  ususuai  feature  for 
Italianate  houses  ia  Fvoofclyn. 
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NO.  «8  has  Yxsm  omitted  from  the  street  numbering. 


No.  90  3;-  a  fine  neo-Grec  style  multiple  dwell  ir»g  designed  in  1881  by  Brooklyn 
architect  AmT.i.  Kill  and  built  by  D.H.  Fowler  to  acotsnirK.^     eight  families. 
Hill  was  a  major  figure  in  the  design  of:  neo-Greo  style  buldings  in  Brooklyn 
and  excellent  examples  of  his  work  in  tlds  style  can  be  found  in  Clinton  Hill, 
Crown   c  ghts  and  ir.  the  Stuy^sant  Heights  Historic  District.    This  building, 
known  as  "The  Clinton**  is  a  fair  story  red  brick  structure  with  bands  of  light" 
colored  rands  tone  ornament.    A  columnar  one-story  wooden  portico  projects 
frtm  the  center  of  the  front  facade  on  Greene  Avenue*.    'JnNi.s  portico  is  flanged 
by  project!  i>  i  bays  with  paired  window?  fiajiked  by  brick  pilasters  with  stone 
capitals.    Eaen  window  opening  is  topper!  by  a  stone  lintel  with  incised  neo-  . 
Grec  ornarrent.    Above  tliese  lintels  ore  brick  corbel  courses  and  iinornar,ientv;d 
stone  plaques.    The  long  Vanderbilt  Avenue  facade  is  out  by  rtfythmically 
massed  rectangular  windows  connected  by  stone  beltCourses ,    This  facade  is 
ornamented  by  incised  lintels  and  a    projecting  window  bay  with  pilasters, 
corbel  courses  ami  stone  plagues.    The  building  is  top  >ed  by  a  wood  and  metal 
bracketed  cornice.    A  wjry  fine  oast-iron  fence  encloses  the  entijre  site. 


1.  Tic*/.  civurles  ft.  Baker,  Church  of  the  Messiah:  Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
R.  Raker  on  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  his  Bectorate  FenrtSry  4,  1883 
(Brooklyn:  Tremlett  &  Co.,  1883),  p.  (T. 

2.  Hbdd,  p.  12. 

3.  Norval  White  and  Elliot  Willensky,  A.I  .A.  Guide  to  New  York  City  (New 
York:  M?cmillan  PubUshing  Co.,  revised  edition,  i^S) ,  p.  5701'  

4.  New  York  Times.  12  (October  1,  1893)  12. 
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IftFAYETTE  AVENUE 

La  layette  Avenue  was  named  for  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  (1757-1834), 
the  pmoirant  French  soldin  and  statesman  who  fought  for  the  American 
forces  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  instrumental  in  getting  France  to 
support  the  Aineriam  cause. 


r^FAYETTP  AVENUE,  north  side  betwaan  Sooth  Portland  Averaic  and  South  Oxford 
Street . 

lfc>,,  gJt  is  the  lone  rraviant  of  a  row  of  four  Second  l^opire  houses  erected  c. 
1868  by  Brooklyn  builder  John  Seely.    'life  three  and  ore  ha?  f -story  brownstone 
house  rests  on  a  high  rusticated  hasorsent  that  is  pierced  by  two  segmental  - 
arched  windows  with  beystones  and  iron  guards.    The  high  ~toop,  ornam;r.t&d 
with  cast-iron  balustrades  and  octagonal  rwwel -posts,  leads  to  a  round-arched 
doorway  errf  ramenent  with  a  triangular  pediment  resting  on  foliate  brackets 
and  keystone.    The  enframement  piers  have  been  stripped  as  have  the  parlor 
f  locvr  window  moldings .    "hie  upper  story  wmlows  <r»e  surrounded  by  full  enfrcme- 
mentp  with  rai^i  lintels  and  projecting  sills.    The  corner  of  the  house  is 
accents  by  stnne  quoins.    A  wooden  bracketed,  cornice  supports  the  steep  slate 
rvins&id.    The  manr-ard  is  punctured  by  two  round-arch^  dormers  with  trianguirr 
pediments  arc!  i.z  topped  by  an  ornate  iron  cresting.    The  side  facade  on 
South  Portland  Avenu    is  faced  with  brick  and  is  aocentad  by  a  two-story,  three 
sicied  >r>oden  bay  that  rests  on  a  wooden  basement  ornamented  with  niches.  A 
two  and  or*»  half-sbory  extension  with  a  bay  and  a  mansard  pierced  by  a  single 
dormer  extends  to  the  rear.    The  rear  facade  is  two  and  one  half-stories  high 
witn  two  dorvner  windows. 


The  cpanroent  buildings  at  93-99  Lafayette  Avenue  (193f>)  and  101-109 
Lafayette  Avent\e  (1931)  are  outside  of  the  district. 


LMTMrtgreg  AVEMIE,  north  side  between  South  Oxford  and  Cjtnberlar4  Streets. 

No.  111-121  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  house  described  at  73  South  Oxford 
Street . 


}K*  »  155«ZP}*  are  *our  txirick  i   sses  resting  on  stone  basements.    The  entire, 
but  all  of  tlie  orig* .erected  in  the  1860s  and  once  exhibi  ted  Italianate  to&J^?*3' 

I  ornamental  forms  on  these  houses  have  been  ct-M,Ped* 
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J£E^ZnZM3StS!J&j  south  side  between  South  Oxford  and  Cumberland  Streets 
Nos. 102-108. 

live  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  erected  in  1861-62,  to  the 
designs  of  the  architectural  firm  of  Crimshaw  &  Morrill  (undoubtedly 
Marshall  J.  Morrill-  see  2-4  South  Oxford  Street)  is    one  of  the  finest  early 
Romanesque  Revival  style  church  structures  in  Brooklyn.    The  congregation 
of  the  church  was  organized  in  1857,  when  it  was  resolved  "that  in  the 
Providence  of  Cod  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
expedient  that  a  Presbyterian  church  3hould  be  organized  in  the  Eleventh  Ward 
to  be  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn;''  *    There  was  already  a 
Presbyterian  church  in  the  area,  the   Greene  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  corner  of   Greene  Avenue  and  Clermont  Street,  later  to  become  the  Reformed 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Messiah  (see  74-94  Greene  Avenue) ,  but  this  was  an 
Old  School  congregation  affiliated  with  the  P^sbytery  of  New  York.  The 
schism  between  the  conservative  Old  School  Synod  of  New  York  and  the  more 
liberal  New  School  Synod  of  Brooklyn  developed  in  1838  when  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  or,  Henry  Street  in  Brooklyn  eights  decided  to  join  the 
New  School  Presbytery.    More  conservative  members  Of  the  congregation 
established  a  new  church,  arid  thus  two  an  teg  rustic  PYasbyterian  sects 
developed  in  Brooklyn. 

Ttie  New  School  congregation  in  the  Fort  Greene  area  was  officially 
organised  on  July  9,  1857,  and  purchased  a  brick  chapel  on  Carlton  Street 
and  DeJC».lb  Ave\«e,  that  had  belonged  to  the  Park  Congregational  Church.  The 
new  congregation  became  known  as  the  Park  Presbyterian  Church.    On  April  24, 
1860,  the  R«v-  Thecdare  L.  Cuyler,  one  of  the  most  dynamic  preachers  active 
in  Brooklyn  during  the  19th-century,  wa3  aalled  to  the  Piinistry  of  the  church. 
Theodore  I^iyisd  Cuyler  (1822-1909),  torn  in  Aurora,  New  York,  was  a  des- 
cendant of  one  of  New  York's  ol  '.est  Dutch  families.    Cuyler  graduated  from 
Prince .: ar»  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and  from  Princeton  T!*aolcgical 
Seminary  Jn  1846  and  entered  Into  the  ministry  in  Burlington,  N.J.    Jn  1860 
he  becww  pastor  of  the  Lafayette  Av>£nue  Presbyterian  Ciurch  where  he  remained 
until  K3.8  retireaent  in  1890.    Cuyler-  was  a  leader  of  the  evangelical  revival 
of  the  if  id -19th  century  and  was  active  in  the  temperance  movement.    The  small 
triangular  park  located  between.  Cuinbarland  Street  and  Fulton  and  Greene  Avenues  , 
just  outside  of  th<3  district,  is  named  for  Coyler.    It  was  early  in  Cuyler 's 
lorrr  tenure  as  ministca:  thattthe  present  church!  was  erected.    Ground  was 
broken  for  the  new  church  in  November,  1860,  and  it  was  dedicated  on  March  16, 
1862,    The  church,  which  is  face5  with  Belleville  freestx5ne,  a  form  of 
brc^astaoqe,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $42,000. 

The  early  Rairvfineijque  Revival,  or  round-arched,  style  was  the  most  prom- 
inent arcMtectursl   form  for  urban  churches  built  by  the  congregations  of  the 
dissenting  Prct^6t\nt  sorts  from  1846  until   after  the  Civil  War.  The 
earliest  use  of  dus  style  in  America  was  Richard  Upjohn's  Congregational 
Church  of  the  Pilgrims  (1844-46  now  Our  Lady  of  Lebanon  R.C.  Church)  which 
still  stands  on  Henry  Street  in  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Historic  District.  2 
The  design  c>f  this  O^igrvjgatdLonal  chxrch  became  tremendously  influential  as 
dissenting  conq;iega*d.oris  i-realized  that  traditionally  planned  Gothic  style 
churches  \*nx-.  not  appropriate  to  tlieir  needs.    The  austerity  and  simple 
rectiline?irit^'  of  this  style  held  crreat  appeal  for  th*se  congregations  since 
they  did  not  need  tre  apses,  chancels,  aisles  and  other  liturgical  spaces 
necessary  far  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  services.   Ttse  Congregational ists, 
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Presbyterians,  htethodists,  Baptists,  TJhitarians  aid  Universalists  needed 
diurches  that  were  desinned  for  preaching  and  not  for  eeixmrnial  pirposes. 
Ti«e  boxy  forma  of  these  early  Itaniamscpe  Revival  churdies,  which  were  gesnerall  v 
unadorned  both  inside  and  out,  were  fanct.iona.Tly  perfect  for  the  dissenting 
Bectfs  and  appealed  to  ther.e  congregations,  which  by  the  very  nature  of  their 
beliefs  wesre  relecting  the  reverential  symbols  of  traditional  Christian 
embellishment.  *    Architectural  Historian  Carroll  L.V.  Meeks,  in  his  pioneer 
stud},  of  the  early  Romanesque  Jtavival  style,  noted  that: 

the  dominant  type  in  the  United  States  from  1850  to 
the  !ivi  !  War  was  not  the  Imbard,  nor  yet  the 
tSorman,  but  a  more  Germanic  variation,  executed  in 
red  brick  or  brownstone. .  .usually  with  one 
asymmetrically  piaffed  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire 
...In  almost  every  case,  the   principal  tower  is 
aocxjinpanitx!  by  one  or  mere  minor  towers  flanking  it, 
or  at  the  comer  opposite  it,  cr  back  of  it. 4 
'liie  massing  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  Upjohn *s  Church  of  the  Pilgrims  and  like  that 
church  it  is  built  of  stone,    a  material  used  less  often  than  brick  for 
these  churches  .    The  h*\sic  form  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  church  is  that  of 
a  boldly-massed  gab3r?d  central  section  flanked  by  square  towers  of  differing 
I  weights.    On  the  street  level  the  gabled  facade  is  pierced  by  three 
round --arched  doorways  with  Gothic  Revival  doors  of  a  later  period.  Above 
the  entry  portal s  Is  r,  large  round-arched  centrally-placed  window  that  is 
f  Lacked  by  ami  Lor  round-arched  windows  and  the  entire  window  composition 
is  surmounted  by  an  arched,  molded  beltcourse.    Each  window  rests  on  a 
projecting  sill.    A  small  ocular  window  is  located  near  the   peak  of  the  gabl? 
which  is  topped  by  a  corbelled  rourd-archRd  wooden  cornice. 

To  the  left  of  the  gable  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  square  towers. 
This  tower  is  divided  into  three  levels.    A  small  round-arched  window  open- 
ing ar-ciculatea  the  street  level  of  this  bower.    Above  this  is  a  pair  of 
round  -arched  windo  ^ .    A  stringcourse  separates  these  windows  from  a 
final  round-arched  openin?  that  i3  located  below  the  corbelled  -oorrioe  of  the 
to*  wr . 

Ohe  taller  tower  to  the  right  is  also  divided  into  three  sections .  On 
the  XAfayette  Avenue  facade  the  tower  exhibits  a  pair  of  very  small  uirsdows 
above-  which,  on  the  second  level,  is  a  taller  window.    A  short  flight  of 
step*,  leads  to  the  round  -arched  tower  entrance  located  on  the  South  Oxford 
>         f.vjade  of  the  tower.    A  pair  of  narrow  round-arched  windows  articu- 
lates the  second    level  of  this  facade.    The  second  and  third  levels  of  the 
trwr  are  separated  by  a  band  of  c'^rved  Norman-der i ved  ornaments,  an  unusual 
form  for  this  generally  austere  style  of  arcMtecture.    The  third  i&evel 
of  th-  to**?t  rices  above  the  gaWe  and  has  a  small  round-arched  window  on 
each  of  its  four  fac^s. 

Fach  facade  of        tower  was  originally  topped  by  a  corbelled  gable 
that  supported  a  tall,  orxvate  wooden  .Tpire  crr^amented  with  pinnacles  and 
crockets.    Tlx*  spire  originally  rose  to  a  height  of  150  feet.    The  corbels 
and  L>»e  entire  spire,  with  the  exceptdjon  of  its  base,  were  removed  in  1932. 
The  base,  with  rondels  carved  on  each  facade  and  pinnacles  rising  along 
each  of  its  coiners?,  still  remains. 

The  South  Oxford  Street  facade  is  composed  of  fi\*e  bays  separated  by 
buttresses.    A  pair  of  rr>und-arched  windows  articulated  the  street  level 
of  wch  bay.    A  larger  window  rises  above  each  of  these  pairs  and  this 
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entire  soction  is  topped  bv  a  corbelled  ccamice.    A  gabled  section  that 
viaually  forms  a  transept,  but.  is  in.  tact  the  -.hurch  of  Ices  and  tin: 
original  Sunday  School  rooms  continues  the  South  Oxford  .Street  facade. 
This  projecting  section  has  a  rectangular  street  level  window  with  a  drip 
lintel  above  which  is  a  large  round-arched  window  recessed  into  a  stone  arch. 
The  South  Oxford  Street  facade  is  completed  by  a  three-story  end  pavilion 
with  «  rectangular  doorway  flanked  by  rectangular  windows  all  with  drip 
lintels.    Above  the  entranceway  is  a  wide  segmental -arched  window  fliKs*v 
by  two  rxxind-arched  windrws.    The  third  story  has  a  central  grouping  of  three 
small  rxxxn '-arched  windows  separated  by  colonnettes  and  flanked  by  pairs  ,-r 
similar   openings  with  txd/mnettes.    The  wooden  cornice  continues  across  this 
section.    The  east  facade,  visible  through  a  narrow  passageway  on  Lafayette 
Avenue ,  is  of  bricl . 

Thr>  interior  of  the  church  is  based  on  the  plan  of  Joseph  C.  Wells' 
Puritan  Congregational  Church  (1849)  on  Orange  Steeet  in  Brooklyn  Heights, 
but  "with  improvements  sug  rested  by  experience."  5    The  fact  that  the  interior 
of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  was  based  on  Wells'  plan  has 
frequently  led  to  the  inoorrect:  attribution  of  the  church  to  Wells.  In 
fact,  the  Puritan  plan  became  quite  influential  and  the  nearby  Hanson  Place 
Baptist  Church  (now  the  Hanson  Place  Seventh  Day  Advent  ist  Church)  was 
model,  d  on  the  same  prototype.    The  original  windows  %wre  all  ©£  colored 
glass  arranged  in  geometric  patterns.    Seven  of  these  windows  cure  still  ex- 
tant in  the  towers.    All  of  the   other  windows  are  now  of  stained  qlass,  r.ine 
designed  Ijy  Tiffany  Studios.    In  1891  Montrose  Morris  made  alterations  to 
the  interior  of  the  bower,  and  in  .1899  the  architectural  firm  of  Babb, 
Oook  &  Willard  (architects  of  the  Andrew  Carnegie  Residence  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  two  6i  the  Pratt  houses  on  Clinton  Avenue)  altered  the  Sunday  School  wing. 


Nos.  110  and  112  are  a  pair  of  brick  Italianate  residences  erected  c  1859 
by  builder  Cornelius  Pangborn.    The  houfjes  Have  been  altered.    No.  110 
still  retains  its  ircn  basement  window  guards,  deep  cast-iron  eyebrow  window 
lintels  and  bracketed  cornice.    No.  112  has  been  stripped  of  all  of  Its 
original  details. 

Nos_.  114-118  are  a  row  of  three  bride  Italianate  residences  erected  c.  1860 
by  Brooklyn  builder  Robert  White,    fthe  beautiful  house  at  No.  116  retains 
most  of  its  original  details  and  is  most  notable  <Sor  its  superbly  carved: 
brownstone  door  enf  remanent  with  paneled  piers,  extremely  bold  foliate 
brackets,  and  eyebrow  lintel  topped  by  a  foliate  acroteria.    Other  notable 
details  are  tiie  hrownstoije  window  lintels  and  table  sills  and  the  wooden 
bracketed  cornice.    No.  114  has  been  alter©:?,  its  e^cop  and  cornice  having 
bean  removed  and  a  basement  entrance  and  fourth  story  added.    At  No.  1 18 
the  cornice  of  the  front  facade  has  been  ranoved,  and  the  doorway  enframe- 
ment  has  lost  its  acroteria.    A  slate  mansard  roof  has  been  added  to  the  house, 
and  it  also  exhibits  a  tliree-sided  wooden  oriel  window  at  the  parlor 
floor  on  its  Cumberland  Street  facade.    In  1863  No.  116  was  sold  to  John  A. 
Baush,  a  Whitcd  States  aporairer.  and  in  1864,  No.  118  was  sold  to  wool 
manuraotdj^er  Charles  G.  Messinger. 
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rAFAYETTJE  AVENUE,  north  3ide  between  Cumberland  Street  and  Carlton  Avenue. 
pb?  133  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  niitibering. 

r*>.  ,  i '.  Ls  a  four-story  brick  structure  with  a  commercial  ground  floor, 
pSSbiibiy  erected  in  the  1870s.    The  most  notable  features  of  this  building 
are  the  bolt!  nco-Grec  window  lintels  at  the  second  and  third  floors.  These 
lintels  have  eared  enframenents  and  central  acroteria.    A  stone  belt-course 
separates  the  third  and  fourth  floors  and  serves  as  the  sills  for  the  rouna- 
arched  fourth  floor  windows.    A  pressed-fletal  cornice  tops  the  house. 

jjp,  135  is  a  three-story,  brick  French  Second  Empire  style  building  with 
nvmsan]  raised  <^n  a  high  hrovnirtone  basement  and  probably  built  c.  1865*  The 
house  has  a  lordly  round -arched  stone  doorway  enframoment  and  is  further  en- 
hanred  by  bracketed  table  sills  and  flush  stone  lintels.    An  unusual  bracketed 
cornier;  supports  the  slate  mansard.    The  mansard  is  pierced  by  a  pair  of  dormer 
windows.    The  brick  sills,  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and  ironwork  are  all 
later  additions. 

ftps.  137-1'    were  once  four  Italianate  brick  rowhouses  dating  from  the  1860s . 
In  1938  architect  Horace  B.  Mrrnn  radically  altered  the  houses,  combining  them 
into  a  multiple  dwellincj.    A  round-arched  tunnel  has  been  cut  through  the 
build inc;  leading  to  side  entrances  and  a  garden.    NO  original  ornament  has  been 
retained.    Now  known  as  the  "Monaco  Apartnr^nts,"  reliabilition  of  this  complex 
is  planned. 

tin,  147  i:;  a  two-story,  four-bay  brick  stinjBCture,  with  a  central  entrance. 
The  long  narrow  first  and  second  floor  windows  have  flush  stone  lintels  above 
which  are  five  .small  rectangular  attic  windows  with  projecting  stone  sills. 
A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  tops  the  building.    The  house  was  probably  exacted  c 
1860. 

yjb,  \A9  Is  an  uno-maw sited  five-story  brick  structure  with  a  comnerical 
ground  floor.    The  building  was  designed  in  1938  by  architect  Horace  B.  Mann 
and  is  of  little  architectural  interest. 

IAmYETTF.  AVENUE,  south  side  between  Cumberland  Street  and  Carlton  Avenue. 

Wo.  120-126  is  tie  side  facf.de  of  the  building  described  at  277  Cumberland 

Street. 

Nos,  128-138.    The  entire  blockfront  of  the  south  side  of  Lafayette  Avenue 
betr*eer  Cuml.jcrland  street  and  Carlton  Avenue  was  probably  erected  by 
Brooklyn  builder,  John  jftoss,  c.  1856.    Nos.  128  and  134  best  retain  their 
mid-19th  century  appearance ,  and  they  are  typical  of  tie  brick  Italianate 
residences  built  during  this  period  in  *ort  Greene.    Among  the  details  used 
on  the      two  houses  are  I  townstoiie  door  lintels  that  rest  on  foliate 
brackets    (stripped  at  No.  128) ,  full  length  parlor  floor  windows  with 
molded  nrownstone  lintels,  flush  stone  lintels  and  pro  'rating  aills  on  the 
upper  story  windows,  and  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    No.  134  re- 
tains its  original  areaway  railing.    Nos.  130,  132,  136  and  138  have  all 
lost  their  stoops  and  now  have  basement  entrances.    Among  the  original 
owners  of  these  hour.es  were  Robert  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  a  shipmaster  at  No. 
130,  Ellen  Rush,  a  widow  at  No.  132,  Edward  Cavendy,  a  shipmaster  at  No. 
136,  and  Jarvis  Brush,  a  Manhattan  fancy  goods  merchant  at  No.  138. 
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LAFAYinTR  avewj!.,  north  side  between  CHrlton  Av?»iue  tind  Melphi  Street* 

Nos ,  151  anrl  153  are  a  pair  of  imposing  trans  iti-.:*nal  French  Second  Empire/ 
neo-Gi^ec  style  horses  that,  u  ;ortur,atjely,  have  been  recent!/  ab^rtfonecl  and 
vandalized.    "The  three-Bbr.-y    air  of  build ings  with  maiisnrds  have  camned 
corners  and  full  window  enfr^'>3eents  with  raised  lintels  at  their  first  rid 
second  +"loors  and  projeo-irvj  lintels  at  the  third  floor.    'The  window  en- 
frainerent     friezes  of  the  first  floor  have  incised  decoration.    A  neo-Grec 
wooden  brack*  ted  cornice  .'-iursrnunts  the  third  story  of  each  house  and  supports 
the  siate-elad  mansards  that  extand  around  the  side  and  rear  of  the  pair  of 
houses.    Earn  rnansarxl  is  pierced  by  pedimented  dormers.    ~ne  stoops  h\w 
been  renrr/^d  from  both  houses,    The  pair  were  designed  and  built  in  l&74.by 
Brooklyn  builder/archite<-t  Thran&s  H  ,  Brush        lived  r»^aj  by  at  249  Adelphi 
Street. 

Nng.  155  and  159  (No.  157  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering)  are  a 


pair  of  five-family  iwuicipl-:  dwellings  desj^nod  in  1897  by   local  architect 
Frank  Bosworth  for  GJR.  Barteaux.    TQhe  buildings  are  mirror  images  of  each 
other.    The  hrownstone  first  floors  have  end  entry  porches  wi.th  i.mic  co.luffins 
supporting  full  entablatures  with  friezes  ornamented  by  a I  large  Greek  key 
design.     Beside  the  entry  porches  rise  full-height  tiure: -sided  biys.  r 
u^per  four  stories  of  the  buildings  are  bridle  with  stone  lintels  and  sills 
and  quoins  at  the  amies  of  the  bays*    Each  face  of  the  angled  bays  is  pierced 
by  a  siropla  rectangular  window.    The  second  stori^  of  the  flat  facade  over 
the  entry  porctes  have  Palladian  style  winders  with  stone  enframements  and 
brick  arches.    Tripartite  r  octangular  window  groupings  accentuate  the  tMrd 
and  fourth  floors,  and  tl>e  fifth  floors  have  tripartite    .^vnd-arched  wir«w 
arrangements .    The  agttrtsftent  buildings  are  topped  by  a  contiiiuous  galv?mi;ed - 
iron  cornice  wi.th.  a  large  fascia  tliat  is  ornamented  with  pairs  of  dwarf 
pilasters  and  recessed  panels  with  rosettes. 

Nbs.  lb?,  3ix\  163  are  three-story  Italianate  houses  that  have  been  radically 
altered;  rxither  house  retains  any  of  its  ndd-19th~oentury  detailing.  Both 
houses  have  smooth,  stuccoed  facades ,  basement  entrances  and  parapets. 

No.  165  is  a  brick  Italianate  dwelling  erected  in  the  early  1860s,  The 
build im  has  a  siniple  dooiway  with  a  slab  lintel  resting  on  console  brackets 
and  windows  with  molded  lintels  and  ^rejecting  sills.    A  sinpie  dentilled 
cornice  surmounts  the  house.    The  building  has  recently  neen  restored,  area- 
way  rail incs  have  been  replaced  and  new  period  fiouLXe  doors  added.    The  in- 
appropriate first  and  seoor»d  flora  caserrent  windows  are  also  a  new  addition. 
The  basement  and  stoop  have  been  stuccoed  and  scored  and  the  stoop  walls  are 
a  later  addition. 

No.  167  is  a  three -story  brick  Italianate  structure  with  a  commercial  ground 
floor.    Ibjc  detailing  is  simple,  with  flush  stone  lintels  at  the  second 
floor,  molded  lintels  and  projecting  sills  at  the  third  floor  and  a  modest, 
wooden  bracketed  cornice.    Tine  Melphi  Street  facade  is  pierced  by  rectangular 
windows  with  flat  stone  lintels. 
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jJtf^VB3TE  A.VEMUIJ,  south  side  tetwean  Carlton   Avenue  and  Adeiphi  Street. 

Nr>s.  140-142.    Tne  burned  out  shell  at  No.  140  i3  all  that  remains  of  a 
pair  of  brick  Italianate  houses  erecxec1  c.  .1856  for  le^inus  J.  Ijansing. 
Among  the  details  of  the  house  that  a:.r-  still  intact  are  eyebicw  window 
lintels  on  the  Lafayette  Avenue  facade,  fluih  stone  lintels  and  a  pressed- 
metal  rectangular  oriel  on  the  Carl  ten  Avenue  facade,  and  a  steep  slate 
mansard  that  was  added  to  the  house  late  hi  tite  19th  (Century.    No.  142  did  not 
have  a  mansard  roof.    The  one  -story  extension  with  haaaw.nt  on  Carlton 
Avenue,  with  its  two  round-arched  windcjws  is  probably  an  early  20th  century 
addition . 

Nos,  144-K  •  are  a  group  c :  three  typical  brick  Italian*»te  residences 
erected  c.  1856  for  Levinus  J.  Lansing.    No.  146  retains  Much  of  its  mid- 
19th- century  detail  inn  including  a  brownstone  doorway  enrriiwsnent  with 
foliato  brackets  and  eyebi:  •-.>  linteLs,  eyebrow  window  lintf-.ls,  a  bracketed 
wooden  cornice  with  a  sr%gm27:tal;^ched  foliate  fascia,  and  cast-iron  stoop 
railings  arid  newel-po.-its.    7*-«e  areaway  railings  are  mirsim  and  the  rus- 
ticated brownstone  basement  of  this  house  has  been  stucoxy?  over.  Although 
the  rusticated  basement  is  extant  at  No.  144,  this  house  haa  lost  its  stoop 
and  first  floor  window  lintels  and  sash*       No.  149  lias  beer  radically 
altered  and  retains  only  its  window  lintels.    In  1856  this  house  was  ssid 
to  Ralph  Hunt,  a  bookkeeper.    In  18157  Anthony  R.  Dyett,  a  Nev  York.  City 
lawyer  purchased  Nc.  146. 

Nos.  150-156  are  a  row  of  four  brick  Italianate  residence  raised  on  high 
rustieated  brownstone  basements.    The  houses  were  erected  c.  IBb7  for 
Greenville  Jenks.    No.  154  best  retains  its  detailing.    The  house  has  a 
stoop,  siab  doorway  lintel  and  parlor  floor  lintels,  all  of  wJiica  re3t  on 
foliate  brackets,  second  and  third  storv  proiecting  sills  restim  on 
corbel  blocks,    moldel  lintels,  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice  vith  jiqraw 
cut  scrolls  ornamenting  the  fascia.    This  house  has  lost  its  f«rlor  floor  table 
sills  wi*h  console  brackets,  bat  these  remain  at  Nbs.  152  and  156.    With  the 
exception  of  the  stoop  railings  at  No.  154  the  row  has  lost  all  of  its 
original  ironwork.    No.  1L6  has  lost  its  stoop?    the  box  sto:>£  irsd  pressed- 
racial  lintels  of  No.  152  are  later  19th-century  additions;  the  three-sided 
oriel  window  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  facade  and  the  two~sto:.*y  pressed- 
metal  rectaryiular  hay  with  basement  on  tlie  Adeiphi  Street  factide  of  No.  156 
are  also  later  19th- century  additions.    No.  150  has  recently  been  rested 
and,  altVxigh  its  door^y  lintel  is  still  rdssing,  a  new  stoop  has  been 
added  ana  tlie  parlor  floor  winiows  have  been  lengthened  to  their  original 
proportions . 

In  1856  Jenks  sold  Mo.  150  to  New  York  City  drygotds  merchant  Israel 
A,  Barker,  No.  IM  to  ftugusta  J.  Bridge,  a  Manhattan  drctor   and  No.  156 
to  Carlos  Burchard. 
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Nolo?  is  a  one-sfaorv  sowrercial  taxpayer  with  a  pressed -metal  facade  on 
Lafayette  Avenue  and  ar  unornamsntea  brink  facade  on  Adelphi  Street. 

No.  171  has  been  emitted  frrar,  the  street  ^sr>hering. 

No   173  is  «  single  three-stnry  brick  Italiasi&te  residential  building  erected 

dmo  by  local  builder  Joseph  Campbell  who  lived  on  Carlton  Street  in  z 

twu^«  <bat  has  since  been  den;  lished.    This  building  has  a  rtone  haatnent  «aa  sunp 

detailing.    Cfriwmerital  fonws  include  a  slab  doorway  lintel  supported  on 

foliate  bxcr-kets,  par.loi  fl«js    table  sills,  flush  stone  lintels  atwve  all  of 

the  windows,  projecting  si  1  l.s   atri  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice.    The  original 

areaway  ironwork" is  still  extant,  but  the  stoop  railings^are  of  a  later  date. 

ttos.  175-183  are  a  group  ol    '»ur  insptressive  transitional  French  iv^oand 
Bnpireyneo^Greo  browns  lane     filings.    The  houses  were  er--*?ted  in  1876  for 
builder  bidding:?  H.  Pinney.    Mas.  L75  and.  177  ore  three  b  :y:>  wide  and  Nos. 
179  and  181  are  narrower  tw  Hbriy  structures.    All  fair  houses  are  three 
stories  above  high  fesseffieni  '•   hat  are  ornamentad  by  raised  nwXirec  belt- 
courses.    The  decorative  doorway  enframarnents  are  composed  of  abSonq-paneled 
pier:*,  fediffte  brackets  and  keystones,  and  triangular  pediments.    All  of  the 
vdndou's  haw  fu,i  enframesw  uts — those  at  tl>e  pari  or  floor  having  raised  lintels. 
Bracketed  wo"xlen  cornices  wriaount  each  house  and  support  the  slate  ruansard 
roofs-    litch  nu\is.ird  has  two  roiind-arched  duaanor  windows  flanked  by  paneled 
piers  and  surTjunted  by  triangular  pediments  suppe^rtod  on  angular  neo-^irec 
brackets 

Nos.  183 -Idl  ara  :••  group  of  three,  tiiree-story  frana  dwel.  fugs  erected  c.  1857 
for  Baldwin  C.  *'**»vr  .    AltJ  sough  abandoed,  No.  IP 7  best  retains  its  original 
detailing.    TheVmse  still  has  its  shingled  sidirig,  wooden  stoop,  frems 
doorway  Ijood  with  ornate!  brackets  and  pendants,  three-sided,  one- story  pro- 
jecting bay  atiorKd  by  ornate  jigsaw-carwd  brackets  beneath  a  flat  roof,  full 
upper •'■story  window  etiftanwanents,  and  bracketed  cornice.    The  areaway  iron  at 
No.  183  is  origin^.    Nos.  183  and  185  are  now  clad  in  synthetic  siding  and 
have  lost  p.tost  of  rjneir  window  enframement  e\*=snents  and  tteir  doorway  hoods. 
No.  133  retains  its  slab  window  lintels,  Wo.  185  has  its  original  stoop  and 
bannisters  and  both  houses  still  hive  their  bay  windows  and  cornices.  In 
1853  Kb.  135  *.*s  aoU  to  shipwright  Peter  tt^Pherson. 

No..J.55  is  the  •  ide  fa   ..  e  oJ  the  house  described  at  No.  338  Clermont  Avenue. 


IflgMWTTB  AVBffiP-,  soiiths:         ^ween  Adelphi  Street  and  Clermont  Avenue. 
No.  I58-IC2  is  the  sice  f.c:-.   of  the  hcase  described  at  329  Adelphi  Street, 


Lafayettj .  i  Je.tmi 

Nos    I6i-174     The  Lafayette  Avenue  blockfront  between  Adelphi  Street  and 
Clermont  Avenue  is  built  up  with  a  very  fine  row  of  six  French  Second 
Bnpire  row  houses  erects  s,  1875  by  builder  Giddings  Pinney.    With  the 
exception  <  I  No.  174  winch  has    recently  been  stripped  of  its  decorative 
detail 8    the  row  retails  it.,  original  form  to  an  amazing  extent.  The 
houses  are  three  stories  high,  resting  an  rusticated  basements  and  crowned  by 
strep  si  J  b  mansards,    Tall  stoops  wi^Ji  lieavy  cast-iron  balustrades  and 
ortaqonal  or  square  newwl-posts  lead  to  round  -arched  doorways.    Ttse  door 
enfiajnemr-nis'  are  crrwosed  of  piers  with  oblong  panels,  bold  foliate  brackets 
and  keystones;  panels  spandrels  and  triangular  pediments.    The  r^sements 
are  p^e'^ed  by  segmental -archr.-i  window  openings,  surmounted  by  paneled 
toey^tones  and  shielded  hy  iron  quacds.    Tie  large  parlor  floor  windows  have 
fulJ  enforcements  with  raised  molded  lintels  aid  molded  sills  resting  on 
angular  r«oo-Grec  brackets.    The  upi^or  story  windows  are  articulated  by 
full  enframemsnts  with  projecting  lintels  and  sills.    A  bracketed  *xx3en 
cornice  surmounts  each  house.    Each  !ttansard  has  a  pair  of  dormers  with  round- 
arched  windows,  jigsaw  carving  and  raking  cornice.    No.  174  has  a  quoined 
corner  and  a  hrick  facade  on  niermont  Avenue  that  is  ornamented  by  an 
unusual  three-sided  parlor  floor  oriel  with  pointed-marched  windows  and 
jigsaw-cut  spandrel  decoration.    All  of  the  areaways  retain  their  original 
cast-iron  l>alustrades.    No.  174  has  lost  its  cornice . 


IAFAYETTE  AVENUE,  north  side  between  Clermont  and  Vanderbiit  Avenues. 

No.  191~j.99  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  Brooklyn  Masonic  Temple  described 

at  313-323~Clermont  Aver  rue. 

Up.  201-209.    The  Queen  of  All  Saints  complex  was  designed  in  Flamboyant 
Gothic  3tyle  by  the  noted  Catholic  Church  architects  Reiley  &  Steinback. 
The  school,  on  the  northwest  oomer  of  Lafayette  and   Vanderbilt  Avenues, 
and  the  church, , visible  along  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  were  built  in  1910,  but  the 
apse  of  the  church  and  the  r5u«tory  cn  Varvderbilt  Avenue  were  not  built  until 
1915.    The  complex  is  built  of  artificial  stone  topped  by  a  copper  roof. 

The  parish  of  Queen  of  MI  Saints  was  originally  called  St.  John's 
Pariah  and  was  founded  in  1876.  St.  John's  Chapel,  dedicated  on  December  27, 
1878,  was  the  only  completed  part  of  the  planned  Cathedral  of  the  Irtinaculate 
Oanoeptiot.  (see  Episcopal  Pasiience  of  trie  Roman  Catholic  Church ,  363-371 
Clermont  Avenue) ,    The  chapel  toon  pr^^ed  to  be  too  small  for  the  growing 
parish  and  the  new  church,  originally  called  the  Cathedral  Chapel  Queen  of 
All  Saints,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  Vernon  mansions  (see 
Brooklyn  Masonic  TVinple,  313-323  Clermont  Avenue) .    Bishop  Mundelein,  in  his 
appeal  to  the  congregation,  is  reputed  to  have  proposed  "a  church  that  would 
be  in  great  part  a  reprc        .on  of  one  of  the  Gothic  glories  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century's  arcMtectural  triumphs  on  the  European  continent,  the 
Sainte-Chappelle  of  Pari",  and  a  school  house  after  the  model  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  of  Rouen. w ^ 

Canstn  set  ion  on  the  imposing  churvh  and  school  complex  began  in  1910. 
The  buildirsi  was  dedicated  on  Ncveiribe j:  27,  1913,  and  "trwre  was  unusual 
assent  that  the  new  Catnedrai  Chapel  Qm»n  of  All  Saints  was  the  most  beauti- 
ful ecclesiastical  stj-ucture  in  Brooklyn  (\nd  one  of  the  most  MqTortant 
additions  to  the  architectural  adornment  oc  the  country."  -    The  Brooklyn 
Daily  jSagle  reported  that: 

*;he  chapel  is  not  a  vas4  building,  but  it  is  one 
of  tire  two  or  three  most  beautiful  specimens  of 

church  architecture  in  the  United  States  It  is 

sctafethJng  of  which  any  Brooklynite  of  any  creed 
alignment  may  regard  as  one  of  the  city's  charms... 9 


Lafayette  Avenue 
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The  Queen  of  All  Saints  school  building  faces  canto  Lafayette  Avenue. 
The  sclool  is  basically  a  symmetrical,  five- story  rectangular  building 
surmounted  Ijy  a  tall  flipped  roof  and  clad  in  Gothic  facing.    The  building  has 
a  centrally-placed  Gothic  entry  portal  flanked  by  paired  buttresses,  each 
oinamented  with  a  column  that  supports  a  statue  of  a  saint  set  into  a 
canopied  niche.    Similar  paired  buttresses  mark  the  corners  of  the  building. 
A  band  of  qua  trefoils  separates  the  first  floor  from  the  upper  stories. 
The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors  are  punctuated  by  groups  of  rectangular 
openings  with  leaded  windows  and  stone  transom  and  mall  ion  bars.    These  floors 
are  separated  by  blind-traceried  panels  and  surmounted  by  a  cornice  ornamented 
with  foliate  forms  and  supporting  projecting  gargoyles.    A  traceried  parapet 
set  above  the  cornice  supports  baldochin  forms  pinnacles  and  cusped  arches 
runs  in  front  of  two  gabled  dormers  that  flank  a  large  central  gable.  Flying 
buttress  forms  connect  the  pinnacles  and  dormers. 

The  Vanderbilt  Avenue  facade  of  the  school  uses  similar  ornamental 
forms,  bat  has  a  Gothic  portal  flanked  by  two  ogee-arched  windows  on  the 
ground  floor  and  a  parapet  fAirmounted  by  a  cusped-arched  screen  topped  by 
pinnacles,  an  angel  and  an  eagle.    The  high  hipped  roof  is  pierced  by  tiny 
peak-roofed  dormers  and  a  central  octagonal  turret  ornamented  with  blind 
pointed  arches  and  projecting  gargoyles. 

The  church  facade  on  Vanderbilt  Avenue  is,  like  its  prototype  Sainte- 
Chappelle,  primarily  built  of  glass.    The  church  iar  seven  bays  wide,  each 
bay  being  flanked  by  a  buttress  with  colonnettes  that  support  canopied  niches 
with  sculpted  saints.    The  main  mass  of  the  facade  is  divided  into  three 
horozontal  levels:  a  low  arcade  with  segmental -«fched  openings  each  in- 
corporating three  pointed-arched  windows,  a  blind -^arched  triforiun  separated 
from  the  arcade  by  a  quatrefoil  band,  and  a  tall  clerestory  with  cusped- 
arched  tracery  windows  surmounted  by  pentafoil  rondels.    The  clerestory 
windows  are  set  into  gabled  enframements  topped  by  crockets.    A  cornice  and 
traceried  parapet  extending  across  the  facade  support  projecting  gargoyles 
and  narrow  pinnacles  connected  to  the  church  by  cross  buttresses.  An 
octagonal  tower  marks  the  apfcidal  end  of  the  church,  and  the  building  is 
mirmounted  by  a  steep  pitched  roof  pierced  by  tiny  dormers.     A  quarter- 
turned  stairway  with  traceried  balustrades  rises  from   the  sidewalk  to  a 
terraced  triforitm  entrance  in  the  northern-most  bay. 

The  rectory,  dating  from  1915,  is  a  simple  five  and  one  half -story 
structure  projecting  out  from  the  church.    The  rectory  has  a  central 
entrance  with  elliptical  arch  flanked  by  ogee-arched  windows.    On  the  second 
floor  are  a  band  of  qua  trefoils  as  well  as  narrow  buttresses  that  separate 
the  large  sexpartite  window  openings.    The  third  and  fourth  floors  have  simple 
rectangular  windows.    The  fifth  floor  is  composed  of  a  large  central  dormer 
ornamented  with  flying  buttresses,  pinnacles  and  a  crocketed  gable.    This  is 
flanked  by  smaller  dormers.     The  steep  peaked  roof  has  two  tiny  dormers  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  pair  of  ornate  iron  crown  finials. 


LAFAYETTE  AVENUE,  south  side  betvoen  Clermont  and  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 

The  playground  of  Bishop  Loughlin  High  School  takes  up  this  entire  blockfront. 
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SOTTH  ELLIOTT  PIATr; 

SOUTH  KJUfoOT  KAQK  originally  called  F:'am|xlen  Place,  was  warned  for  Henry 
liilTott,  a  weaU   -  ;^t^-<^j\tury  Brooklyn  shoe  merchant. 


SOUTH  ELLIOTT  )'LACK,  east  Llcle  hetvreer  OeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

Nos.  1-11.    This  row  ol  six  houses  was  •erected  c.  1372  by  Brooklyn  builder 
John  Doherty.    Although  basically  Italianate,  the  on ••'->   t  ivsed  on  these  houses 
is  beginning  to  show  the  influenc  •  of  me  nec—^ec  style,    WiJ-Jh  the  ex- 
ception of  No.  1  will    Lts  storefront  an;'  stripped  moldings,  the  rw  re- 
mains almost  orrttpletely  intact.    These  ihree-story,  tl  ree~bay  brownstones 
rest  on  rusticated  basements  pierce    b  segmental--arched  windows  with  cast- 
iron  guards  (replaced  at  No,  5) .    All  of  the  high  stoops  were  originally 
adorned  by  heavy  cast-iron  balustrades  aid  octagonal  newel -posts.    Fach  of 
the  paneled  doorway  enframwnents  is  surmryited  by  a  secnrr-tol-arched  pediment 
supported  by  foliate  console  brackets  and  a  keystone,  both  ornamented  with 
stylized  neo-Crec  deoorati<  n.    A]    of  the  vindow  openings  have  full  en- 
framements  with  raised  lintels  and  molded  dlls.    The  pa  lor  floor  sills 
west  on  incised  brackets,  while  those  ahovt  are  supported  on  corbel  blocks. 
Each  house  has  a  wile,  wooden  cornice,  with  Jentils,  mndillions  and  foliate 
brackets.    Nos.  3  and  5  have  steep  mansard  ix>fs  which,  if  they  are-  not 
original,  were  added  shortly  after  the  construction  of  the  row.  The 
mansards  are  faced  with  slate,  and  each  is  pi*rced  by  two  pedunenbed  dormers. 
All  of  the  areaways  were  originally  enclosed  iy  cast-icon  fences  with 
heavy  ba] asters  and  gate  posts,  as  at  Nos.  7  *d  9. 

Nos.  11A-.15.    This  group  of  three  lovely  neo-Gttc  houses  remains  exactly  as 
built,  with  all  of  the  original  details  still  ii  place.    The  brownstone 
houses  were  desigried  in  1881  by   Brooklyn  architvjt  Robert  Dixon  for 
Isabella  and  John  Gordon,  local  builders.    Robert  oixnn  (b.1852)  was  a 
prolific  late  19th-century  architect.    Born  in  Brx>klyn  he  apprentice:?  as  a 
carpenter  to  his  father,  the*  builder  Domenick  Dixcr..    fie  later  studied 
in  the  offioe  of  Marstyull  J.  Morrill,  one  of  Brook,  ^n '  g  nost  prominent 
architects ,  and  in  1879,  set  up  his  own  architectur  \  office.    Dixon  worked 
extensively  in  the  Fort  Greene  and  Clinton  Hill    aivs  and  there  are  masy 
examples  of  his  work  in  the  Park  Slope  Historic  Distict.     Besides  resi- 
dential buildings,  Dijson  was  the  architect;  of  the  Seqgnd  Signal  Corp.  Armory 
(1883)  on  Dean  Street  in  Prospect  Heights. 

These  three- story  houses  rest  on  high  basements  that  are  ornamented  with 
raised  belt  courses.    The  window  and  doorway  enframeae&s  are  all  adorned 
with  incised  lines.    Stylized  brackets  stipport  slab  liitels  on  the  windows 
and  triangular  pediments  on  the  doors.    The  sills  of  th  long  first-floor 
windows  are  supported  by  incised  angular  corbel  blocks.  The.^  brackets  and 
those  suppori.ing  the  first  floor  lintels  flank  inset  paisls.    Upper  floor 
sills  are  supported  by  corbel  blocks  and  lack  the  panels  of  the  parlor  floor 
enframsments.    The  houses  are  topped  by  concave  cornices  vith  stvlized  end 
brackets.    Heavy  cast-iron  areaway  rail.bigs,  stoop  balusttades  with  bold 
newel -posts  topped  by  anthem ia  forms  and  smaller  gatepost',  accent  the  street 
level  of  this  row. 
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Tn  1882  the  :*  •  >  .      ••  houses:    No.   « 1 A  to  Edward  Storey, 

a  New  v.. >rk  City  s  »bra  Carters,  a  secretary  in  New  York, 

and  No.  I  r>  to  David  b.  J  844),  a  Brooklyn  dentist  who  "as  a 

dentist, . ..take:  the  .    >eing  his  constant  effort  to  do  the 

ben*-  work  in  his  prof  - 

Hb.  23.  1  •  •'>  J?1**     j  tajianate  biownstone  structure  and  the  widest  house  on 
the  block,     the  house  was  probably  expected  c.  1870.    A  wide  stoop  with 
finring  rast-iron  balustrade  aivi  heavy  octagonal  newel  posts  topped  by  balls 
lead?  to  a  pair  of  double  doors.    The  paneled  doorway  enframement  is  typical 
of  tiie  Ttalianate  style,  with  its  trianqular  pediment,  paneled  spandrels  and 
ornate  foliate  keystone  and  brackets.    Above  a ( rusticated  basement  with 
round-arched  windows  with  iron  guards,  are  two  full-length  parlor  floor 
windows  that  share  *  projecting,  bracketed  table  sill.    These  windows  cure 
surmounted  rr/  raised,  molded  slab  lintels  suptwarbed  by  foliate  brackets 
that  flank  carver!  panels.    The  upper  windows  exhibit  similar  lintels  with 
simple  brackets  and  siisple  molded  sills.    A  deep  modillioned  cornice  with 
paired  neo-Creo  inspired  brackets  and  paneled  fascia  crowns  this  very  fine 
structure . 

Mas.  19-23  are  a  group  of  simple  Italiamte  residences  erected  c.1870.  The 
brc*jnstoi*e  buildings  are  three  stories  raised  on  tall  rusticated  basements. 
All  three  houses  retain  tlie.ii  original  doorway  enframements  composed  of 
paneled  piers  and  foliate  brackets  that  support  shallow  eyebrow  lintels. 
The  full --length  parlor  floor  wijndows  nre  surmounted  by  eyebrow  lintels 
resting  on  foliate  brackets  (stripped  at  Nos.  19  and  21).    The  upper 
story  openings  are  ornamented  by  eyebrow  lip  lintels  and  molded  sills  supported 
on  corbels .    A  wc  lei   bracketed  'Cornice  tops  each  house.    All  of  the  original 
cast-iron  railings  have  been  replaced  by  masonry  walls. 

Mas.  are  a  |  1  »il#  nas  cow  brownstone  liouses  built  by  Litchfield 

&  Dickinson  and  designed  bi  the  neo-Grv«c  style  by  their  architect,  Charles 
Werner,  in  1881.    Hi*jh  si  •      vith  stylized  balusters  m^d  ls#ge  square  newel- 
posts  topped  by  urns   ead  to  segniental  —-arched  doorways.    The  segmental  arches 
of  the  enframewents  am  ornamenbad  with  oak-leaf  moldings.    Keystones  with 
hell  flowers  and  stylised  brackets  support  eared  triangular  lintels,  each  with 
a  central  rosette  and  simple  incised  forms.    The  most  notable  feature  of  the 
houses  are  the  full-height  projecting  angled  bays,  typical  of  the  neo-Grec 
style.    The  basements  are  articulated  by  crisply  cut  rectangular  windows  that 
are  topped  by  grooved  moldings  and  protected  by  cast-iron  guards.    A  belt 
course  with  incised  decoration  ornaments  each  basement  ,    the  rectangular 
parlor  floor  windows  are  »et.  into  angled,  qrcow.d  enfrarrements  that  are 
flanked  by  simplified  columnar  forms.    Below  each  window  is  a  raking  panel 
with  parallel  incisor  s.    A  stone,  a/ved  cx>rnjce  with  stylized  leaf 

molding  surmounts  each  parlor  floor  and  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
lay.    The  pediinented  upper  floor  windows  all  have  f>ill  grocved  enframements 
and  are  ornamented  with  incised  carving ,  rosettes  anl  stylized  sill  brackets. 
The  second  floor  windows  are  segtientaiiy  arched,  while  those  of  the  tliird 
floor  wan      titular .    An     (usual  galvardzed-iron  cornice  with  decorative 
brackets,  dentils  ana  rectangular  panels  frjurther  enhances  these  houses. 
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In  108?  No.  25  was  sold  t<:       Ln  S.  Pratt   [1340-  904),    Pratt  was 
horn  in  Biddleford,  Maine  «-♦•  •<"<        Led  at    arva     ar  ;       untbia  taw  School. 
He  began  to  practise  law  in  New  York  and  specials  theatrical  cases. 

Nob.  29-31*2.    In  1075  builder  ^Awrenoe  Kane  crirmissioned  architect  John 
Wilson  to  design  this  row  of  three  trvms.itiona    Ctal  aruito/neo-Qcec  style 
houses.    Tawrence  Kane  is  the  most,  interesting  r,i  the  builders  who  worked 
In  Fort  Greene.    Most  of  Kane's  buildings  are  Italianate  in  style,  although 
he  built  a  few  neo-r,rec  style  buildings  in  the  mid-187 Os.    These  row  houses 
use  a  particularly  unusual  decorative  vocabulary,  unlike  that  employed  'ov 
any  other  nrooklyn  builder.    Kane's  earliest  known  works  Ln  Fort  Greene  date 
from  1066.    Some  of  the  early  works  are  typical  Italianate  row  houses,  but 
many  otters  are  ornamented  with  baroque  ornamental  forms,    Ntos.  29-33  is  the 
latest  known  Kane  row  in  the  district  and  the  only  one  that  can  bo  attributed 
to  a  specific  architect  working  with  Kane.    Whether  or  not  John  Wilson  was 
responsible  for  the  actual  decorative  details  of  this  and  ether  Kane-built 
houses  is  unknown. 

Built  on  narrow  lots,  these  three-story  houses  with  basements  are  only 
two  bays  wide.    Typical  high  stoops  lead  to  round~arche»3  double  doors 
(original  at  No.  31*?) .    These  doors  have  unusual  hrownstnne  enf ramements . 
As  is  typical  of  other  structures  built  b/  Kane  in  the-  district,  the  carving 
of  these  enf  ramements  is  rather  baroque  ii  feeling  with  stylized  foliate 
brackets  support :ing  a  ganibrel-shaped  lintel.    Above  the  rusticated  basements 
with  their  segmental]  y-arched  winnows  wi.tb  iron  guards  are  wide  one -over -one 
plate-cjlass  parlor  floor  windows  that  are  surrounded  by  full  o/nf ramements  with 
raised  lintels.    The  sills  rest  on  paneled  brackets  that  flank  inset  plaques 
with  raised  diamond  forms.    The  narrower,  upper  story  windows  also  have  full 
enframema-'ts  and  raised  J  Lntels,  but  the  sills  here  atv  sapported  on  more 
typical  neo-Orec  bracket  s .    Simple  modillionad  wooden  cornices  and  cast-iron 
railings  add  furttwr  ornament  to  the  buildings.    One  original  newel-post  arid 
one  original  gate-post  remain  at  Sb.  3m.    Curiously,  these  house  are 
asymmetrical  with  the  lintels  of  the  door  enfranemeucs  not  liriing  up  vri.th 
the  windows  above. 

In  1876  Kane  sold  No.  29  to  William  G.  Wiley  (1834-1925) ,  tine  founder  ot 
the  firm  of  W.c.  Wiley  &  Co. ,  a  New  York  City  stock  brockerage.    In  1076  No. 
31  was  sold  to  Alfred  Ketcham,  a  fish  dealer  at  ths;  Fulton  Fish  Market,  and 
No.  31%  was  sold  to  J.S.  MdMicken,  another  stock  broker. 

yp,  33  is  a  four-story,  four-family,  tenement  designed  in  1890  by  the  noted 
Brooklyn  architect  Frank  Freerran  (1861-1949) .    Freeman  was  born  in  Canada 
and  arrived  in  Brooklyn  in  1086.    His  earliest  known  v^rk  dates  from  1889 
and  from  that  year  until  c.  1893  he  designed  buildings  in  the  tfcmanasaue 
Revivftl  style  that  are  among  the  finest  works  in  this  style  built  anywhere 
in  New  York  City,    fJnider  the  stylistic  influence  of  Henry  ;?obson  Richardson, 
Freeman  designed  the  J3ehr  Residence  (1890)  on  Pierrepont  Street  and  the 
Hotel  Margaret  U889}  on  Columbia  Heights ,  both  in  the  Brooklyn  Heights 
Historic.  District,  the  Brooklyn  Fire  Headquarters  (IP 92)  on  Jay  Street  and 
the  Bushwick  Democratic  Club  1392)  on  Bushwick  Avenue,  both  designated  New 
York  City  Landmarks,  and  the  'iagle  V^ehouse  and  Storage  Company  (1893-94)  in 
the  Fulton  Ferry  Historic  Diftrict.    The  classicism  of  the  Grid's  Columbian 
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Exposition  in  Chicaqo  in  L893  caused  j'Vfran's  style  to  change,  and  buildings 
such  as  the  Brooklyn  Ravin  «  Bar*.  n893-demolished)  and  Crescent  Athletic  Club 
(1906)  ,  bo  tlx  on  Pic-rrepoii    Street  reflect  this  new  inf  Luence. 

M though  designed  during  the  period  when  his  finest  hjildings  were 
erected,  the  structure  at  33  South  Elliott  Place,  the  only  tenement  known  to 
how  been  designed  by  Freeman,  is  not  one  of  his  most  notable  works.  Only 
the  first  floor  with  its  box  .scoop,  rock-faced  stone  bands  that  serve  as 
transom  bars  and  wincow  lintels  and  the  exceptionally  fine  terra-cot ta  plaque 
with  tlie  date  "1890"  iriixjribed  as  a  cipher  in  two  rondels  that  are  siirroxinded 
by  stylized  foliage  are  )  r^^anostrue  motifs. 

The'  tenement  is  built  [ximai  ily  of  pale  yellow  pressed  brick.    This  brick 
is  used  in  an  ornamental  fajhjlon  on  the  ;-*\jond  and  third  floors  with  raided 
brick  beltcourses ,  splayed  Lintels  and  end  pilasters.    These  two  levels 
are  separated  fran  the  first  and  fourth  Floors  by  brick  corbels  chat  support 
stone  courses  that  serve  as  window  sills.    The  top  story  is  more  interesting 
than  those  below  with  its  two  paired  and  one  single  window  with  small 
rectangular  transom  lights.    An  oroifca  and  not  umjirressive  gal vanized-i ron 
cornice  ornamented  with  dwarf  c  .l/nnns  and  corbelled  for?fts  that  echo  the  brick 
corbels  used  below,  cawr.-l<2tes  tJ      interesting,  if  not    xceptional,  Freeman 
design. 

ftp.  35-a  vacant  lot  thai  has  recently  been  turned  into  a  •oenrounity  park. 

No.  37  is  a  run-row  three-andKSne-half -story  frame  dwelling  built  in  the 
neo-Grec  style  and  dating  frcrc  c    1(573.    The  projecting  doorway  enframcment 
of  this  house  exhibits  stylized  brackets  rap.;.- >rtinq     '•mod,  the  cornice 
of  which  extends  across  the  facade.    The  single  first  floor  window  has  a 
full  enframement  .alxTve  which  are  a  pair  >f  brackets  suppnrting  the  cornice. 
The  second  floor  vriixdcw  has  a  full  entablature  and  projecrcirvrf  dentil led 
lintel,  while  the  smaller  third,  floor  window  lacks  this  lintel .    A  small, 
rectangular  double  attic  window   projects  into  tlse  dentilled  cornice  of 
the  house.    ThL->  wooden  cornice  is  also  on;w=axi.M  by  brackets  with  drip 
pendants.    A  shallow  shssS  dormer  tops  the  building.    The  entire  structure 
has  been  sheathed  in  synthetic  brick  and  shingling. 

Wo.  39-a  vacant  lot. 

Ho .  41  is  an  early  frame  '.  iiding  that  unti  L  recently  ait*    id  exhibited 
many  Greek  Pcvivnl  details,    Prol   foly  eroc; *ad  c.  13S  the  house  had  eared 
window  enftamements  and  a  high  stoop.    Today  the  stnicture,  which  is  clad  in 
synthetic  shingling,  still  retains  its  Greek  KRviva.li  style  dentilled 
cornice  and  wide  Italiar:.-- i    double  door*. 

No.  A?  (43-47)  is  a  fr«s  story  '  v ,'     a  \   limestone  apartment  building  designed 

in  ^14  by  Tlarold  L.  Younc  to  louse  twenty-five  families.    The  limestone 

first  floor  of  the  building  is  pierced  by  a  segmental  -avehed  entry  portico  with 
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fasces  dccoratiov    .  vl        »  s    cartou       ,    The  upper  doors  are  ornamented  by 
raised  htick  panel:  ,  lir.s  .tone  pijno.l    ••  r csarbouctieg ,    The  building  is 
tarnoxl  by  a  crenellated  p*r«pot  and  central ,  limestone  rondel. 

Wo.  49-53.    This  i*ow  o:   >v.b  ■  ■-  Italianate  houses  was  built  c.  1862  for  builder 
Lawrence  Kane  (see  29  Jl*s     -  h  Elliott  Place).    These  three-story  brick  houses 
res*:  nil  rusticated  br.  ■•  basements  that  are    pierced  by  seqmental-arched 

wLndow  cec-nj  ijc.-.*  *  •  rh  ixot  guards.     High  stoops  lead  to  double  doors 
(original  at  Mo.  S3)  with  ecci-ar*  I -dart  transom  tars  (missing  at  NO*  49)  and 
segmental  -arched  transom  lights.    The  doorways  are  topped  bv  eyebtow  lintels 

raised  above  car  .••••£'  panels     d  o:  tetbes  and  restirt?  on  console  brackets  that 
haw  all  been  stripy*    o£  their   •  eoration.    The  windows  of  the  houses  ail  have 
shaved  eyebrow  lint  l  projecl  Lng  rectangular  sills.    The  profiles  of  the 

original  ?  Lntelfl  arc    ■   LI  ••:      le  on  all  three  houiver • ,    The  row  is  topped  by 
wndillioned  and" b» racketed  cornices  with  arched  fasciae.    The  stoop  walls 
and  areaway  p  ra\   '  b  ware  probably  added  bo  the  row  when  the  moldings  were 
stripped,    in  1064  No.  $9  was  sold  to  James  H.  Winchester,  a  shipmaster,  and 
in  1863  Mo-  51  was  sold  bo  Carles  H.  Oliver. 

ffos.  55  and  57  are  two  ot  the  finr.rf;  Anglo-Italianate  style  buildings  in  the 
district.    The  pair  of  narrow  browintone  and  brick  houses  were  built  c. 
1864  by  Lawrence  Kane  (sop  29-31N  South  Elliott  Place) .   As  is  typical  in 
the  Ant t  lo-  x talianate  sty!*  •  low  stoops  lea:*  to  elegant  minrt -arched  door 
enfrancfiwaitsl  each  with  a  pyramidal  keystone  and  double  doors,  those  at  No. 
57  being  original.    The  r ou nd -arched  doorway  enrranetnents  are  echoed  on  a 
smal ler  scale  by  the  single  parlor  floor  window  at  each  house  which  is  raised 
above  an  inset  panel.    The  entire  first  floor  iff  constructed  of  rusticated 
brownstone  and  i;  toppe«  by  a  full  cornice.    The  brick  upper  stories  are 
pierrwu  by  two-over-two  tiirrtow  openings — those  on  the  second  floor  being  full 
heights  and  segmental-arch*  '..  while  the  smaller  third  story  windows  are 
rounr* -archied.    All    of  the  •/? ndow  lintels  except  for  those  of  die  third  story, 
of  No.  55  have  been  shaved.    Each  house  has  a  modillioned ,  wooden  conu.ee 
with  an  arched  fascia  cm      sted  by  raised  triangular  said  rectamular  panels. 
The  ironwork  at;  No.  57  and   :he  doors  at  No,  55  are  later  additions.    In  1565  No. 
55  was  sold  to  shipwright  Merry  C.  Kfcbib. 

go,  59  is  an  eccentric  frame  housi  now  clad  in  synthetic  siding.     A  short 
stoop  leads  to  a  recessed  porch  that  is  supported  on  brick  piers.  Clustered 
porch  columns  support  the  few  r  -bay?*]  upper  facade.    The  oily  notable  features 

of  the  house  are  the  •.   ••*.  l-f re!      ioorway  enfFamenent  and  the  three-sided 

open  oriels  that  project.  the  thij  -1  story.    Esch  oriel  is  supported  by 

a  pair  of  spindly  colosne^  -  tes  a?nd  is  bepped  by  a  projectiag  polygonal  roof. 
A  simple  bracketed  woe  lei  cornice  e:  bands  over  the  top  of  tie  house. 

No.  61-61A.  Like  Nbs.  25  ,  .  Scuta  Lott  Place  -ifee-se  two  reo-Grec  style 
houses  were  designed  by  -  nei  for  Litchfield  &  Dickinson.  These 

narrow  three-story  brownstone  houses  with  ba^aner.ts  were  erected  in  .1885. 
The  high  stoops  of  V  .  houses  lead  to  double  doors  that  are  suxTounded  by 
enframements  ornamented  wir;>  incised  decoratit^n,  stylized  rosettes,  anthemia 
and  brackets  with  guttae  (the  iron  gates  are  a  recent  addition) .    The  en- 
framements  are  topped  by  triangular  pediments,   $ie  basements,  each  with  a 
£>i  r<g!e  window  with  cast-iron  guards,  are  ornamented  by  raised  beltcourses  with 
vertical  incised  lines.    Ttie  single  parlor  floor  <<indow  at  each  house  has  a 
full  enframernent  with  a  raised  cornice.    The  sill-df  the  window  rests  on 
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paneled  brackets.    These  brackets  flank  another  carved  panel.    A  wide,  raiseo 
beltrourse  separates  the  basement  from  the  parlor  floor,    Raised  elements  each 
witli  a  carved  rosette  support,  the  ent  ire  window  enf ramaraent .    The  upper  floor 
windows,  aloo  with  full  enf ramements ,  are  supported  on  small  angular  neo-Grec 
corbel  blocks.    Above  the  third  floor  windows  are  very  fine  pressed-^netal 
com*  cos  that  exhibit  incised  brackets,  Ornamental  panels,  and  a  dog-toothed 
boarder.    The  lovely  stoop  and  areaway  railings  are  original. 

No.  63  is  a  transitional  Italianate/neo-"Grec  house  designed  in  1875  by 
B3ward  Van  Voorhis.    The  basic  massing  and  ornamental  form  of  this  brown  stone 
house  are  Italianate  in  feeling,  but  much  of  the  specific  detailing  is  more 
neo-Grec  in  style.    The  segmental  arch  of  the  doorway  enframement  rests  on 
foliate  brackets  that  are  more  stylized  than  s typical  Italianate  brackets. 
The  keystone  of  five  enframement  arch  is  also  quite  stylized,  as  are  the 
small  brackets  on  the  inner  faces  of  this  arch.    All  of  the  window  openings 
have  full  enf  ramements ,  eyebrow  lintels  resting  on  foliate  brackets,  and 
projecting  sills.    The  parlor  floor  sills  re3t  on  foliate  brackets  that  flank 
recessed  panels,  while  the  other  sills  are  supported  on  simple  corbel  blocks. 
A  wooden  Italianate  bracketed  cornice  completes  the  composition.    The  stoop 
wal?s,  areaway  parapets,  ironwork,  and  the  aluminum  windows  are  later 
additions . 

Nos.  65  and  67  are  a    pair  of  much  altered  early-Italianate  style  frame 
buildings  erected  c.  1854  by  Brooklyn  builder  William  Nichols.    The  frame  house 
rest  on  masonry  basements  that  are  pierced  by  rectangular  windows  with  iron 
guards.    The  high  wooden  stoops  of  these  houses  lead  to  recessed  porches 
that  are  supported  on  Tuscan  colonnettes.    The  porches  originally  exhibited 
balustrades,  now  rGftwwed.    Square  paneled  porch  posts,  as  at  No.  67,  support 
the  continuous  bracketed  porch  roofs.    Spindled  screens  once  hung  from  the 
porch  cornices.    The  screen-frame  still  exists  at  No.  67.    The  porch  posts  and 
screen  at  No.  65  have  recently  been  sheathed  in  synthetic  coverings.  Both 
houses  had  double  doors  (removed) ,  and  the  doors  and  all  of  the  windows  had 
simple  wooden  enf  ramements  with  projecting  lintels,  all  still  visible  at  No. 
67.    Both  houses  retain  their  original  bracketed  wooden  cornices,  but  the 
facades  of  both  have  been  covered  by  synthetic  siding.    The  areaways  retain 
their  original  wrought-iron  fences  with  cast-iron  gateposts  that  are  topped 
by  anthemia  forms. 

Nos .  69  and  71  are  two  ear ly-Ital ianate  style  brick  row  houses  erected  c.  1853 
by  William  B.  Nichols,  one  of  the  first  Brooklyn  builders  to  have  become 
active  in  the  Fort  Greene  area.    Both  houses  remain  substantially  intact. 
The  houses  rest  on  brick  basements  that  are  pierced  by  pairs  of  crisply-cut 
rectangular  windows  with  iron  guards.    Wide  stone  beltcourses  (stuccoed  at 
No.  71)  separate  the  basements  from  the  first  floors  and  also  serve  as  the 
lintels  for  the  basement  windows.    High  stone  stoops,  originally  displaying 
cast-iron  railings,  as  at  No.  69  originally  led  to  beautiful,  recessed  round- 
arched  double  doors  (replaced  at  No.  71)  .     The  elegant  door  lintel    of  No. 
71  are  ornamented  with  a  centrally-placed  abstracted  foliate  form.    This  is 
a  Greek  Kevival  motif  that  is  found  on  many  ear ly-Ital ianate  houses  in  the 
district.    The  rull-length  parlor  floor  windows  and  the  shorter  windows  above, 
all  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  simple  stone  sills  (parlor  floor  sills 
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stuccoed  at  No.  71}  .    A  bold  wooden  cornice  with  modillions  and  foliate 
bracket    completes  the  conpo':.itjx>n.    The  neo-CSrec  style  door  lintel  at  No. 
69  was  added  Later  lit  th*:*  nineteenth  century*    C*nly  No.  69  retains  its 
oriqinal  <"»roaway  cast-iron  fence. 

The  remainder  of  the  block  is  not  included  in  the  district. 


1.  Henry  R.  Stiles,  Tt ■  jii^or^of  the  'jaunty  61  Kings  and  the  City  of. 
Brooklyn,  New-York  (New  Yorkl  W.W.  NErisell  L  Co.,  1884),  p.  94^. 


SOUTH   OXFORD  STREET 


SOUTH  OXFORD  CTREFTJ 


South  Oxford  Street:  was  named  for  Oxford  Street  and  Oxford  Circus  in  London. 
I/^TfloiT 's  OxTord  Street  was  built  up  in  the  eighteenth  oonturv  with  terrace 
housinq,  mansions  and  commercial  buildinns.    The  street  rims  at  right 
anqlos  to  John  Nash's  Regent's  Street,  meeting  this  major  thoroughfare  at 
Nash's  Oxford  Circus. 


SOT JTH  OXFORD  STREET,  west,  side  between  I,af  ayette  ard  DeKalb  Avenues . 

Nos.  2-4  South  Oxford  Street  and  153,  154,  and  3  55  DeKalb  Avenue.    These  five, 
very  harrow"  heo-O^ec  houses  were ■  desiqheti  in  1879  by  pronincrflfTTrooklyn 
-architect  Marshall  J.  Morrill  for  Samuel  F.  Engs.    Morrill  was    born  in 
Danville,  Vermont  in  1831.    His  father,  Amos  C.  Morrill,  was  a  builder  and 
Marshall  worked  with  him  for  ten  years  before  movinq  to  Brooklvn  in  18  60.  In 
1860  Morrill  beqan  to  work  with  builder  James  Grim  Steed  and  upon  Steed's 
death  in  1868  he  set  up  his  own  practise.    Morrill  worked  throughout  Brooklyn, 
primarily  in  the  neo-Oreo  style,  and  there  are  examples  of  his  work  in  the 
Cobble  Hill,  Brooklyn  Heiqhts,  Carroll  Hardens  arri  Park  Slope  Historic  District 

Nos.  2,  4 ,  153  and  114  are  identical  two-bay,  four-story  residences  with 
ornate  incised  decoration.    Narrow  stoops  with  cast-iron  balustrades  and 
souare  newel-posts  lead  to  double  doors  that  are  recessed  into  ornate  en- 
framements.    These  enframements  exhibit  incised  piers,  stylized  brackets  and 
lintels  incorporating  pediment  forms.  Each  basement  has  a  sinqle  rectangular 
window  with  a  arooved  molding,    The  parlor  floor  windows  have  enframements 
identical  to  those  of  the  doorways.    These  enframements  rest  on  blocks 
flanking  recessed  panels  that  are  sufiported  on  projecting  bracketed  sills. 
The  second  floor  enframements  are  similar  to  those  below  except  that  the 
piers  are  vuiornamented  and  grooved  sills  are  supported  on  incised  corbel  blocks 
The  third  and  fourth  floor  enframements  have  more  traditional  pedimented 
lintels.    The  houses  are  crowned  bv  wooden  bracketed  cornices  with  half -wheel 
ornaments  on  their  fascias. 

The  corner  house,  No.  155,  has  a  central  entrance  on  DeKalb  Avenue  with 
a  stoop  running  parallel  to  the  street.    Above  the  door  are  extreme lv  narrow 
double  windows.    The  bay  on  this  facade  is  ^lanked  bv  naired  windows.  The 
Smith  Oxford  Street  facade  displavs  a  single  bav  o^  naired  windows.    All  of 
the  enframements  and  the  cornice  of  No.  155  are  similar  to  those  on  the  other 
houser; ,    Onlv  No.  153  retains  its  oriainal  ironwork. 

NOS.  6-12  are  a  row  of  fo\ir  Italianate  brownstones,  throe  of  which  have 
nvmsarded  fourth  stories  of  a  later  date.    The  houses  were  erected  c.  1864  bv 
Brooklvn  builder  John  Dohertv.    None  of  these  bui  Minos  is  total lv  intact, 
although  No.  8  retains  most  of  its  original  features  includina  its  naneled 
round -arched  door  enframement  with  se-- (mental-arched  pediment  resting  on 
foliate  brackets  (stripped  here,  but  ■  >ri<7inal  at  No.  10)  .    Above  the  rusticated 
basement  of  No.  8  rise  full  length  y>arlor  floor  windows  with  table  sills  and 
evebrov  lintels,  both  supported  on  brackets  (brackets  stripped  at  No.  8,  but 
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1  Intel  brackets  are  oriqinal  at  Nos.  6  arid  10  and  sill  brackets  are  oriqinal 
at  No.  10)  .    The  upper  story  windows  are  ornamented  by  eyebrow  lintels  and 
molded  sills.    A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  with  segmental -arched  and  paneled 
fascia  crowns  the  house.    Nos.  6  and  10  have  late  19th-centurv  box  stoops  with 
classical  ornament;  No.  12  has  had  all  of  its  window  lintels  stripped  and  all 
of  the  houses  have  lost  their  oriqinal  cast  ironwork.    The  slate  mansards 
that  were  added  to  Nos.  8-12  have  two  dormer  windows,  but  each  pair  of 
dormers  is  different  as  are  the  sizes  of  the  slates,  thus  leadinq  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  mansards  were  added  at  different  times.    The  dormers  at  No. 
8  are  round -arched  with  triangular  pediments,  the  dormers  at  No.  10  have  orn- 
amented pilasters  flankinq  twelve-over-one  windows  beneath  segmental-arched 
pediments;  those  at  No-  12  have  segmental  arches  with  eyebrow  pediments.  In 
1864  No.  R  was  sold  to  Ellen  E.  Wilcox,  No.  10  to  R.F.  Mason  and  No.  12  to 
James  W.  Shanahan,  a  New  York  City  hardware  merchant. 

No.  14  was  built  c.  1864  by  John  Doherty  and  is  almost  identical  to  8-12 

South  Oxford  Street.    The  major  difference  between  this  house  and  its  neighbors 

is  that  each  window  opening  at  No.  14  has  a  full  paneled  enframement.  The 

details,  such  as  the  high  stoop,  decorative  enframements  with  foliate  brackets 

and  segmental -arched  pediments  at  the  doorway,  eyebrow  lintels    at  the  windows, 

rusticated  basement  with  round-arched  windows,  keystone  and  iron  quards, 

and  the  bracketed  wooden  cornice  are  tvpical  of  Italianate  row  houses  erected 

in  Brooklyn  .in  the  1860s.    In  1864  Doherty  sold  this  house  to  real  estate  agent 

Daniel  McCabe  who  sold  it  in  1865  to  John  B.  Cole,  a  New  York  City  bag 

merchant. 

Nos.  16-20  are  a  row  of  simple  Italianate  brovnstones  built  c.  1864.    No.  16 
can  be  attributed  to  Brooklyn  builder  Robert  Bennett  and  the  rest  of  the  row 
was  probably  also  built  by  him.    The  doorways  are  topped  by  molded  slab 
lintels  that  rest  on  ctwll  rjcwmole  frraoV.*t«.  rusticated  basements  are 

cut  by  rectangular  windows  with  iron  guards  (missing  at  No.  20)  .  Projecting 
beltcourses  separate  the  basement  from  the  upper  stories.    The  full  length 
parlor  floor  windows  have  projecting  sills  and  molded  eyebrow  lintels.  Wooden 
bracketed  cornices  with  paneled,  segmental -arched  fascias  complete  the  row. 
All  of  the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and  ironwork  are  later  additions. 
In  1864  Bonnett  sold  No.  16  to  Henry  W.  Starr,  a  firearms  manufacturer.  No. 
18  was  the  home  of  Lewis  A.  Parsons,  a  Manhattan  jeweler. 

No.  22  is  an  early  Italianate  brick  structure  that  was  probably  erected  in 
the  earlv  1850s.    No.  24,  now  part  of  the  double  house  at  26,  originally  was 
similar  In  design  to  this  house.    The  building  is  three  stories  raised  on  a 
high  n tone  basement.    Its  ornament  is  very  simple  with  double  doors,  a  stone 
door  lintel  resting  on  console  brackets,  and  flush  lintels  and  projecting 
sills  on  the  upper  stories.    Most  interesting  are  the  Greek  Revival-inspired 
lintels  of  the  full  length  first  floor  windcws.    The  classical  curving  motif 
of  these  lintels  is  a  holdover  from  the  earlier  style  and  is  found  on 
many  early-Italianate  buildings  in  the  district. 
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No.  26  is  actually  two  houses  (Nos.  24-26)  that  were  comb-irked  in  1801  by 
Mew  York  city  leather  merchant  Frank  Healey  and  provided  with  a  new  facade 
by  arehitf^et  Montrose  Morris.    Morris  was  "an  architect  whose  work  has  given 
to  Brooklyn  many  of  the  handsome  private  structures  that  crrace  the  fashionable 
sections  of  the  city."  1    Morris  was  born  in  Hempstead,  L.I . ,  and  studied  with 
the  prominent  New  York  architect  Charles  W.  Clinton  (architect  of  the  Apthorp 
and  Lannham  Apartments,  both  New  York  City  Landmarks)  for  eight  years.    In  18R3 
he  opened  his  own  very  successful  office  in  New  York  City,  although  almost  all 
of  his  work  was  done  in  Brooklyn.    Morris  was  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  prac- 
titioners of  the  Rmvinescjue  Revival  st.vle  in  Brooklyn.    Among  Morris'  most  not- 
able structures  built  in  this  style  are  the  Henry  C.  Hulbert  residence  (1892) 
in  the  Park  Slope  Historic  District  and  the  Ar buckle  Residence  (1088)  an 
Clinton  Avenue  as  well  as  row  houses  on  DeKalb  Avenue  in  Clinton  Hill  and  Han- 
cock Street  in  Bedford- Stuyvesant .    The  Roanoke  Apartments  on  the  east  side  of 
South  Oxford  Street  is  attributed  to  Morris.    In  the  1890s  Morris  began  to 
design  buildings  in  a  Classical  Revival  style.    Frequently  limestone,  these 
buildings  are  often  grand  in  conception,  but  cold  and  precise  in  their  orn- 
amentation.   Many  of  Morris'  Classical  Revival  style  structures  are  found  on 
Eighth  Avenue,  and  on  Prospect  Park  West  in  the  Park  Slope  Historic  District. 

No.  26  combines  two  houses  that  were  built  at  different  times  during  the 
10th  century:    No.  24  was  an  Italians te  style  structure  built  in  the  early 
1850s  as  one  of  a    pair  with  No.  22.    Nb.  2$  was  one  of  three  neo-Crec  houses 
(Nos.  26-30)  designed  by  Charles  Werner  in  1879.    The  Morris-designed  facade 
is  fairly  austere  and  is  made  most  notable  by  the  play  of  its  angled  and  curved- 
bay  facade.    The  facade  that  was  originally  No.  26  now  steps  out  in  an  angled 
fashion  to  connect  with  No .  24 .    No.  24  now  has  a  two  storv  curved  bav  rising 
from  a  basement.    The  entire  house  is  three  stories  high  raised  on  a  planar, 
smooth-faced  limestone  basement.    A  box  stoop  with  foliate  corbels  and  a 
classically-carved  plaque  on  its  front  facade  leads  to  the  doorway.    The  entire 
first  floor  is  built  of  rusticated  limestone  with  alternating  tends  of  narrow 
and  wide  stone  blocks,  a  favorite  devise  of  Morri9.    All  of  the  rectangular 
windows  on  this    level  have  stone  transom  bars  and  flat  arches  splayed 
with  rusticated  voussoirs  and  keystones.    Tt»j  upper  floors  of  the  house  are  of 
anooth-faced  limestone.    On  the  second  story  are  two  evil  vrlvrtows  with  florid 
enframements  that  enliven  the  facade.    On  this  floor  the  angled  bay  is  marked 
by  four  fluted  Ionic  pilasters  raised  on  paneled  bases  and  supporting  a  full 
entablature  with  a  projecting  cornice.    These  filasters  flank  rectangular 
transomed  windows  recessed  behind  leaf  moldims.    The  swelled  bay  has  similar 
pilasters,  but  they  support  an  entablature  with  a  fasces  design  in  the  frieze 
and  a  modillioned  cornice  *nrnriounted  by  a  balustrade.    The  crisply-cut  rec- 
tangular window  openings  of  the  third  floor  are  unonwrtented  with  the  exception 
of  the  window  above  the  curved  bay  which  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  Ionic 
columns.    The  entire  facade  is  crewned  by  a  galvanised -iron  modillioned  cornice 
with  balustrade.    A  fourth  floor  has  been  added  above  the  old  No.  26. 

Nos.  28-30  Are  the  two  renaininq  neo-Crec  houses  of  a  row  of  three  designed  by 
Charles  Werner  for  the  builders  Litchfield  &  Dickinson,    other  examples  of 
houses  designed  by  this  architect  for  these  builders  can  be  found  on  South 
Elliott  Place  and  South  Portland  Avenue.    These  houses  are  typical  of  the  neo- 
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Grec  structures  buill  In  Brooklyn  in  the  1870s.    Among  tiie  most  notable 
facade  elements  are  bold  cast-iron  railings  and  newel-posts  (missing  at  No . 
28),, angled  bays,  Pull  enframements  with  incised  ornamentatior.  and  wooden 
cornices  with  stylized  brackets .    No.  28  has  had  a  mansard  roof  with  three 
dormer  windows  added,  and  it  has  been  painted  an  inappropriate  white.  In 
1882  No.  28  was  sold  to  Orrisk  Eldredge,  a  New  York  Pity  dry  aoods  m^iOhant. 

Nos.  32-34  were  originally  three -story  I  ta  liana  to  larownstones  with  basements 
erected  cT  1864  by  builder  Richard  Claffy.    The  houses  have  haen  stripped  of 
all  of  their  moldings  and  have  had  their  stoops  removed.    Basement  entrances 
and  fourth  stories  have  been  added  to  each  buildinrr.    In  1864  Claffy  sold  both 
houses  to  real  estate  broker  naniel  MoCabe  who  sold  No.  32  to  James  Galw&y, 
a  fruit  dealer,  and  No.  34  to  Samuel  N.  Stebbins,  an  insurance  agent. 

No.  36.    Like  Nos.  32-34,  No.  36  was  once  a  three-story  Italianate  residence 
with  basement,  built  c.  1864.      The  house  lias  been  totally  altered  and 
retains  no  ornamental  evidence  of  its  Ttaliariate  origins. 

Nos.  38-40  are  a  pair  of  Italianate  houses  built  c.  1864  by  Richard  Claffy. 
Both  houses  are  typical  of  the  Italianate  style,  although  both  have  lost 
some  of  their  original  detail,    .Among  the  more  notable  ornamental  features  of 
the  facades  are  rounci  -archcM  door  enframements  with  segmental -arched  pediments, 
rusticated  basements,  eyebrow  lintels,  and  bracketed  wooden  cornices.  In 
1865  No.  38  was  sold  to  Haras  Porter  a  New  York  City  button  manufacturer,  and 
No.  40  bo  Gilbert  G.  Guild  vr*o  manufactured  combs. 

N0».  41-64.    These  twelve  buildinas  were  all  originally  three-story  Italianate 
residences .    Nos.  4 2-50 ,  54,  60  and  61  are  all  now  four  stories  high  and  have 
been  stripped  of  all  detailing  and    covered  with  modem  brick  veneers .    No; , 
52  has  been  stoco:*jd    stripped  of  all  of  its  original  ornament,  and  has  had 
a  fourth  story  acde  . 

Altliough  stripped,  No.  56  retains  its  original  windows  and  wooden  cornice. 

No.  62  has  also  been  stripped,  but  retains  its  stoop  (railinqs  are  late  19th 
century)  ,  double  doors,  windows,  basement  window  guards  and  cornice.  Only 
No,  50  still  retains  its  boldly  carved  Italianate  details.    Here  the  stoop 
leads  to  round-arched  double  doors  recessed  behind  a  paneled  enframement  with 
a  segmental -arched  pediment  supported  on  foliate  brackets  and  keystone.  Pull 
paneled  er^ramements  with  eyebrow  lintels  and  foliate  brackets  surround  the 
windows,  and  a  long  table  sill  projects  below  the  floor  length  parlor  windows. 
The  stoop  and  areaway  ironwork  is  of  a  later  period. 

Tie  buildings  wore  erected  by  Brooklyn  builders  Richard  Claffy,  John 
Flanagan,  Robert  Connolly  and  Thomas  Fagan,  all  of  when  sold  the  lots  to  each 
other  thus  making  an  attribution  to  a  single  builder  difficult.    No.  44  was 
origimlly  o»?jed  by  Joseph  H.  (Cunningham,  an  alcohol  merchant,  No.  48  by 
John  K.  Frost,  an  importer,  No.  50  by  Birdseye  Blakeman,  president  of  the 
America'.  Cook  Co.,  No.  52  by  James  E.  Raymond,  a  dry  goods  merchant,  No.  54 
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by  Charles  R.  Thayer,  No.  56  by  James  H.  Redfieid  of  the      Lverplate  business, 
Nd.  62  by  V..H.  Fosdick,  a  dress  goods  merchant  and  No.  60  by  Henry  W.  Derby. 
All  of  these  men  worked  in  New  York  City. 

The  apartn^nt  house  at  No     66-74  is  outside  of  the  district. 


SOUTH  OXFORD  STREET,  east  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

NDs.  1-15  (No.  3  has  been  emitted  from  the  street  numbering)  .    This  row  of 
seven  very  grand  Italianabe  :row  houses  was  erected  c.  1B69  by  Brooklyn  builder 
William  A.  Brush.    The  unified  grouping  of  four-story  browns tones  raised  on 
rusticated  basements  forms  an  extremely  impressive  entry  to  the  street.  All 
of  the  houses;  are  identical  in  their  detailing  with  the  exception  of  No.  9 
which  has  been  stripped  and  has  had  its  stoop  removed  and  No.  1  which  has  a  row 
of  guoins  at  its  corr^r.    The  houses  have  high  stoops  that  were  originally 
lined  with  cast-iron,  balustrades  as  at  No.  5  and  newel -posts  (all  missing)  . 
The  stoops  lead  to  round -arched  double  doors,  best  preserved  at  No.  7.  These 
doors  are  set  wi  thin  to  Idly  carved  enframements  composed  of  paneled  piers  and 
foliate  bracket?  and  karystones  with  cartouches .    The  enframements  are 
crowned  by  fedijnents.    Each  level  of:  each  house  has  a  different  type  of 
window  enf ramemr-iJit ,  with  lintel  forms  that  become  flatter  as  one  moves  up  the 
facade.    The  rectangular  basement  windows  with  their  iron  guards  have  simple 
architrave  moldings  as  enf ramsments .    On  the  parlor  floor,  full  length  windows 
have  paneled  pier,;  and  pediments  that  are  supported  by  foliate  brackets 
flnnkinq  recessed  panels.    Each  of  these  windows  has  a  table  sill  resting  on 
large  foliate  brackets  that  also  flank  recessed  panels.    All  of  the  upper 
stories  have  paneled  enframements  with  molded  sills  restinq  on  small  corbel 
blocks.    On  the  se:crd  florae  segmental  -arched  lintels  are  supported  by  foliate 
brackets  that  flan«  3  naj-rcw  horizontal  panel.    On  the  third  floor  unusual  slabs 
lintels  topped  by  ay^hrowfi  are  supported  on  simple  incised  brackets  while  on 
the  top    level  '.slab  ILrrttfls  are  also  supported  on  incised  brackets.  Each 
house  is  crowned  by  m   itapressively  scaled  bracketed  cornice  with  a  paneled 
fascia.    The  DeKalb  Avenue  facade  on  No.  1  is  faced  in  brick.    Xn  the  center 
of  the  first  floor  of  this  facade  is  a  one- story,  three-sided  wooden  oriel. 
The  three  tiers  of  uindews  on  this  cpjoined  facade  all  have  browns  tone  en- 
framements Identical  to  thos^  of  the  front  facade.    The  roof  of  the  house 
is  peaked  a^d  provides  for  an  attic  that  is  pierced  by  centrally  placed 
arched  wind**s  with  simple  brownstone  enframements.    All  of  the  stoop  walls 
and  maoonry  newel -posts  are  later  additions.    Only  Nos.  1  and  5  retain  small 
pieces  of  tleir  original  cast-iron  areaway  railings.    In  1969  Brush  sold  No. 
1  to  Eiaersoi  M.  Khovles,  a  stockbroker    who  moved  to  this  house  frcm  33 
South  Oxfurt  Street,  No.  7  to  Francis  S.  Smith,  a  publisher,  No.  9  to  Natlianiel 
W.  Bwt-tis,  c  hardware  and  crockery  merchant,  and  No.  11  to  James  B.  Ames. 
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Nos.  17  and  L9  arc  four-story  brownstone  houses  with  basements  erected  c. 
1871  fay  Wlinan  A.  Brush.    This  pair,  of  Italianate  houses  is  very  similar  in 
feelirvT  to  the  Brush  houses  at  1-15.    No.  19  retains  most  of  its  original 
decorative  forms,  hut  No.  17  has  had  its  ornament  stripped.    No.  19  is 
ornamented  with  typical  Italianate  details  including  a  door  enframement  with 
paneled  piers,  foliate  brackets  and  keystone  supporting  a  pediment.    The  full 
length  parlor  windows  of  this  house  have  paneled  enframements  with  pedimented 
lintel-,,  and  sills  that  rest  on  paneled  blocks  that  flank  another  recessed 
panel.    The  blocks  rest  on  wide  horizontal  moldings  supported  on  corbels. 
The  upper  story  windows  have  paneled  enframements  with  slab  lintels  resting  on 
ornate  console  brackets  and  projecting  sills  supported  on  corbel  blocks.  Both 
houses  have  bracketed  wooden  cornices.    The  Stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and 
ironwork  are  later  additions  to  the  buildings. 

Nos.  21  and  25  (No.  23  has  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering) .  These 
houses  are  a  pair  of  French  Second  Dnpire  structures  erected  c.  1871  by  the 
building  firm  of  Powell  &  Lowden.    The  houses  are  three  stories  above  high 
rusticated  basements  and  surmounted  by  slate  mansards.    The  facades  are 
ornamented  with  detailing  typical  of  Italianate  and  Second  Empire  houses. 
These  forms  include  segmental-arched  basement  windows  with  iron  guards,  eye- 
brow lintels,  table  sills,  cast-iron  balustrades  and  octagonal  newel-posts 
(all  missing  at  No.  21) ,  and  rourri-arched  door  enframanents  with  paneled 
piers,  bold  foliate  brackets  and  segments -arched  lintels.    Each  house  originally 
had  a  cornice  (removed)  on  which  the  mansard  rested.    Each  mansard  is  pierced 
by  two  remind -arched  dormers  with  triangular  pediments.    A  .line  of  iron  crest- 
ing extends  along  the  ridge  of  the  Mansard.    The  Jbrrwnsrnn*  of  both  houses 
has  spa lied  badly  and  botJi  houses  are  in  need  of  immediate  attention.  At 
No.  21  the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets,  ironwork  and  third  mansard  window 
are  all  later  additions  to  the  house.     In  1871  No.  21  was  sold  to  Dr. 
Harris  Teller. 

No.  27  is  an  atypical  Italianate  residence  erected  in  the  1860s.    As  with 
most  Italianate  houses  of  the  period  the  building  is  three  stories  above  a 
high  rusticated  basement  and  uses  such  typical  forms  as  flat  window  lintels 
and  molded  sills  all  carried  on  brackets,  paneled  double  doors,  a  bracketed 
cornice  and  a  pedimented  doorway  enframement  with  ornate  foliate  brackets  and 
keystones  and  paneled  piers  and  spandrels.    More  unusual  is  the  three-sided, 
full  height  cf  joined  bay  that  articulates  the  facade.    This  is  the  only 
Italianate  house  in  the  district  that  uses  this  bay  form.    The  original  cast- 
iron  newel -posts  and  areaways  are  missing,  but  the  balus traded  stoop  railings 
are  intact . 

No.  29  lias  been  omitted  frtan  the  street  numbering. 

Nos.  31-41  are  six  transitional  Greek  Revival/Ital ianate  row  houses  erected 
in  the  1850s. 

Nos.  31,  33  and  35  were  erected  c.  1853  by  True  Rollins,  No.  37  c.  1853  by 
George  W.  Brown,  and  Nos.  39  and  41  c.  1857  by  Augustus  Knowlton,  all  Brooklyn 
builders.    The  houses  are  tiiree-story  brick  buildings  above  rusticated  stone 
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bas&ttgnts  tsrbacoo&d  over  at  Uos.  33,  3!>,  39  anfl  11;.       :       '  tfuilt 

as  a  unified  crrmipinq  all  of  these  houses  originally  exhibrbed  sindlar 

del  nils  irrdiadiaq  stot")T>s  (mssav&l  at  No.  33),  C4reek.  Revival  cast-*and  •tBour&t- 

iron  stoop  railings,  slender  cast-iron  newel-post;,'  (as  at  n  -v..  37,  39  an"! 

4]),  iron  basement    window  guards,  simple  door  lintels  that  rest  on  foliate 

brackets  (as  at  Nos.  33  and  37),  Greek  Revival-inspired  parlor  floor 

window  lintels  (extant  at  Nos.  37  and  41,  but  only  the  ghosts  of  these  lintels? 

are  visible  on  most  of  the  other  houses)  ,  simple  molded  lintels  on  the  upper 

stories  (shaved  at  Nos.  33,  37  and  41)  bracketed  wooden  cornices  and 

cast-  and  wrouqht-iron  areaway  railings  (reraoved  at  Nos.  31,  33  and  39).  Nos. 

39  and  4.1  have  later  19th-century  pressed-metal  door  lintels.    At  No.  35 

Ttalianate  stoop  railings  and  a  qrand  brownstone  door  enfrarceTnent  with  attenuate 

console  brackets  have  been  added.    Ihis  house  was  the  residence  of  builder 

True  Rollins.    Rollins  was  a  prolific  Brooklyn  builder  best  known  for  havinq 

erected  the  Surgeon's  House  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (1863) ,  a  designated  New 

York  City  Iaixlrrvirk.    Tn  1R53  No.  31  was  sold  to  Joseph  Havens,  a  nerchant. 

No. 43  is  an  enrly  ttalianate  brick  building  raised  on  a  rusticated  basement. 
The  house  was  erected  c.1855  by  builder  Augustus  Knowlton.     In  1862  the 
building  was  purchased,  a«;  an  investment,  by  John  Kellum,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  architects  in  New  York  City  and  Brooklyn  during  the  mid-19th 
century.     Kellum  (1809-1871)  achieved  fame  as  the  architect  for  department 
store  magnate  A.T.  St-owjirt,  designing  Stewart's  second  store,  a  monumental 
cast-iron  structure  built  in  1859-62  on  Broadway  and  10th  Street ,  as  well  as 
Stewart's  palatial  mansion  (both  demolished).     Kellum  was  born  in  Hempstead, 
Long  Island,  where  he  began  work  as  a  carpenter,     lie  moved  to  Brooklyn  and 
became  the  foreman  for  architect  Gamaliel   Kinn.     Kinp  eventually  took  Kellum 
into  a  partnership.     King  f,  Kellum  designed  the  cast-iron  Cary  Building  (1856) 
on  Church,  Chambers,  and  Reade  Streets,  avid  the  Friends  Meeting  House  (1859) 
on  Rramercy  Park,  now  the  Brotherhood  Synagogue  and  •»  designated  landmark. 
Tn  the  1H71  edition  of  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  it  was  noted  that  Kellum 
"was  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  complete  master  of  the  renaissance  style^ 
as  well  as  of  classical  architecture  in  its  adaptation  to  business  purposes, 
in  this  country. "2    Among  the  extant  buildings  that  Kellum  designed  alone  are 
six  in  the  SoHo-Cast  Tron  Historic  District,  the  old  MeCreery's  Dry  Coods 
Store  (186ft)  on  Broadway  and  11th  Street,  and  the  Tweed  Courthouse  (1872). 
In  Brooklyn  Kellum  designed  a  number  of  cast-iron  store  fronts  on  Fulton 
Street.     Although  Kellum  lived  in  Brooklyn,  on  Clinton  Avenue  near  Lafayette 
Avenue,  most  of  his  known  work  is  in  Manhattan. 

No.  4  3  is  a  simple  Ttalianate  structure  most  notable  today  for  its 
cast-iron  railings,  newel-posts  and  gateposts,  all  of  which  are  totally 
intact  and  beautifully  maintained.    The  most  interesting  ornamental  details  are 
the  slab  door  lintel  resting  on  foliate  brackets,  the  bracketed  cornice  with 
its  strapwork  fascia,  and  the  bracketed  table  sills.     All  of  the  window 
lintels  have  been  stripped.     The  lintels  of  the  parlor  floor  seem  to  have  had 
the  profile  of  the  Creek  Revival  style  lintels  found  at  37  and  41  South  Oxford 
Street,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  district. 
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Nob.  45-51  were  erected  c.  1856  by  local  builder  True  Rollins.    These  four 
houses  are  fairly  simple  Italianate  browns  tones  with  unusual  door  enframements 
and  cornices.    The  original  enframement  is  best  seen  at  NO.  47.    This  en- 
framement  has  a  flat  lintel  that  rssts  on  square  rosette  blocks.  These 
blocks  arf>  smarted  by  stylized  brackets  resting  on  piers,  each  pier  having 
two  incisod  grooves.    Ths  lintel  is  raised  above  a  segmental -arched  panel 
with  inset  pseudo-spandrel  and  pseudo-keystone.    The  use  of  stylized  forms  and 
incised  detailing  is  quite    early,  such  motifs  not  generally  becoming  popular 
until  the  1870s.    The  lovely  wooden  cornices  with  their  foliate  brackets  and 
strapwork  fa.se ias  are  identical  to  the  cornice  at  No.  43,  but  they  are  found 
nowhe-re  else  in  the  district.    Cther  Italianate  forms  include  the  rusticated 
basements,  iron  basement  window  guards  and  molded  upper  story  window  lintels 
<and  oills.    Ml  of  the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and  ironwork  are  later 
additions.    At  No.  45  the  doorway  enframement  and  parlor  floor  window  moldings 
have  been  stripped  of  their  decorative  ornament,  and  the  basement  has  been 
stuccoed  bo  as  to  lose  the  effect  of  the  channelled  rustication.  In 
1856  this  house  was  sold  bp  Ellas  Braman.    At  No.  47  the  brownstone  is 
spall ing  very  badly  and  the  multi-sash  windows  are  a  later  addition.  The 
original  resident  of  this  house  was  Walter  Greenough,  an  auctioneer  who 
worked  on  wall  Street.    At  No.  49  the  rosette  blocks  have  been  stripped  and  two 
of  the  second  floor  lintels  removed.    No.  51,  owned  originally  by  Charles  C. 
Duncan,  a  Wall  Street  commercial  merchant,  has  had  its  stoop  removed,  a  base- 
ment entrance  added  and  all  of  its  window  lintels  shaved. 

No.  53  is  an  Italianate  row  house  erected  c.  1855  by  True  Rollins.    The  house 
has  lost  most  of  its  original  detailing,  retaining  only  the  round  arch  and 
spandrels  of  its  doorway  enframement,  its  cast-iron  areaway  railing,  iron 
basement  window  guards,  and  wooden  bracketed  cornice. 

Nos.  55-61  are  four  Italianate  brownstones  erected  c.  1863  by  Brooklyn  builder 
John  A.  Seely.    These  houses  are  typical  of  the  modest  Italianate  structures 
being  erected  in  Brooklyn  for  middle-class  families  during  the  1860s.    None  of 
these  three-story  houses  retains  ail  of  its  original  detail.    Originally  raised 
on  rusticated  basements  (as  at  Nos.  57  and  59)  pierced  by  segmental -arched  win- 
dows with  iron  guards  (at  Nos.  57,  59  and  61)  the  houses  have  paneled  doorway 
enframements  topped  by  eyebrow  lintels  (partially  intact  at  Nos.  57,  59  and  61) 
resting  on  foliate  brackets  (at  No.  59)  and  raised  above  segmental-arched 
elements  with  incised  panels  (at  Nos .  57 ,  59  and  61) .    The  full  length  parlor 
floor  windows  have  projecting  sills  (at  Nos.  55  and  57)  and  eyebrow  lintels 
(at  Nos.  55,  57  and  59)  renting  on  foliate  brackets  (at  NO.  59) .    All  of  the 
houses  retain  their  upper  story  eyebrow  lintels  and  Nos.  57  and  59  have  their 
original  molded  sills.    All  but  No.  55  retain  their  wooden  bracketed  cornices. 
No.  55  was  originally  the  house  of  Djke  T.  Merrill,  No.  57  of  Theodore  Luthris, 
a  New  York  City  leather  merchant,  No.  59  of  Oscar  F.  Chapman,  and  NO.  61  of 
New  York  City  grocer  Richard  Williams. 

Nos.  63-67  were  built  c.  1862  for  Joseph  Greenwood,  a  lawyer  who  lived  on 
Remsen  Street  in  Brooklyn  Heights  and  who  speculated  in  Brooklyn  real  estate. 
No.  67  has  lost  all  of  its  original  Italianate  form.    Nos.  63  and  65,  although 
substantially  altered,  still  retain  some  original  detailing.    The  cast-iron 
stoop  railings  are  extant  at  No.  65.    Both  houses  retain  their  pedimented 
doorway  enframements  and  at  No.  63  the  enf ramemert ,  although  stuccoed,  still 
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exhibits  its  [>ancled  piiara  and  incised  bracket.;1; «    a  J. .  of  the  window  err 
franiements  have  been  lost.    The  original  modillioned  cornice  with  its  paneled 
fascia  remains  at  No.  6f>.    In  1862  Greenwood  sold  'No.  63  to  Letitia  Hebert,  a 
large  landowner  in  the  area.    She  sold  the  house  to  Albert  L.  Scott,  a 
clothinq  merchant,  in  1866.    No.  65  was  sold  to  broker  John  B.  Norris. 

No.  69-71.    The  magnificently  massed  Roanoke  Apartments  was  the  finest 
muTtTpT(^  dwelling  built  in  the  Fort  Greene  District.    This  superb  biiildino 
desurnod  o.  1890,  can  bo  attributed,  on  stylistic  grounds,  to  architect 
Montrose  Morris  (see  26  South  Oxford  Street) .    The  choice  of  Romanesque 
Revival  details,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  ernploved  is  similar 
to  that  found  on  many  contemporary  Morris-desiqned  buildings  in  nearby 
sections  of  Brooklyn.    Mien  it  was  built  the  apartment  house  was  five  stories 
tall  and  was  called  the  San  Garlos.    The  sixth  story  was  added  in  the  earlv 
20th  century,  at  which  time  the  name  was  probably  chanqed  to  Roanoke. 

The  basement  and  first  floor  levels  of  the  buildinq  are  constructed  of 
bands  of  rock-faced  stone  with  aiternatinq  bands  of  wide  and  narrow  stone 
blocks,  a  favorite  device  of  Morris.    The  first  floor  is  pierced  bv  three 
wide  segmental  arches  with  bold  voussoirs.      A  eurvinq  stoop  leads  to  the 
central  arch  which  contains  a  recessed  entrv,  while  the  other  arches  are 
filled  with  angled  window  qroupinqs  and  Byzantine  style  carved  oanels.  The 
name  "Roanoke"  is  inscribed  on  a  ribbon-panel  placed  above  the  central  arch. 
Carved  corbels  of  Byzantine  design  rest  on  the  flanking  arches  and  support 
two-story  swelled  toys  that  are  surmounted  by  balustrades.    The  second,  third 
and  fourth  stories  are  built,  of  rock-faced  brick  with  heavy  rock-faced  stone 
beltcourses  that  serve  as  window  lintels  and  sills.    The  brick  piers  between 
the  windows  of  the  liays  are  ornamented  with  stone  capitals.    On  the  second 
floor  level  the  windows  of  the  central  tier  are  separated  by  rows  of  dwarf 
columns,  an  ornamental  device  favored  by  Morris.    On  the  third  floor  two 
columns  with  carved  capitals  create  a  logqia  effect,  another  Morris  device. 
Although  not  bayed  ilie  corners  of  the  fourth  story  are  curved  at  their  edges 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  l>ays  of  the  floors  below.    This  level  exhibits  brick - 
work  used  to  give  the  effect  of  quoins  as  well  as  three  sets  of  anqled  windows 
recessed  into  crisply  cut  openings  surmounted  flat  arches  with  splaved  rock- 
faced  stone  voussoirs.    On  the  fifth  floor  a  colonnade  runs  in  front  of  the 
window  openings  and  supports  scalloped  impost  blocks  and  a  full  entablature . 
The  frieze  of  the  galvanized -iron  entablature  is  ornamented  with  ornate 
Byzantine  decoration  and  is  topped  by  an  extraordinarily  deep  bracketed  cornice 
The  additional  sixth  story  is  faced  with  pressed -metal  panels  ornamented  with 
classical  foliate  decoration  and  topped  bv  a  small  modillioned  cornice. 

No.  73  is  an  Ttalianate  row  tmuse  that  has  lost  all  evidence  of  its  original 
design  with  the  exeention  of  the  projecting  side  bav  with  its  modillioned 
cornice . 

SOUTH  OXFORD  STREET ,  east  side  between  Lafavette  and  Greene  Avenues. 

Nos. 77-93  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbvterian 
Chiirch  described  at  102-108  lafavette  Avenue. 


South  rv<rc  »rvi  Avenue 


1.  Henry  R.  Howard,  ectifco  ,  HTie  Earfle  -.rd  Brooklyn  t  History  of  the  City 
Fran  its  iettl«nr«siii  a  ?:<-■■  Present  Time,  (Brooklyn:  Brooklyn  naily  Eaqle, 
EFT-ft",  p~'  220. 

2.  D,  ftppleton  S  Co.,  Annual  Cyclopedia  1871,  Vol,  XT  (New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  L872)  . 
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SOUTH  PORTLAND  AVENUE 

South  Portland  Avenue  was  named  for  Portland  Place  in  London .    Portland  Place 
was  laid  out  in  1774  with  the  idea  of  building  a  street  of  palaces.  This 
idea  failed  and  instead,  unusually  spacious  row  houses  were  erected  late  in 
the  18th  century,  many  designed  by  Robert  Adam.    In  John  Nash's  executed  plan 
for  Georgian  London,  Portland  Place  became  the  connection  between  Regent 
Street  and  the  Regents  Park  Terraces.    The  scale  of  many  of  the  houses  on 
South  Portland  Avenue  makes  the  use  of  the  name  "Portland"  most  appropriate. 


SOUTH  PPFTIAND  AVENUE ,  west:  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

No.  2  is  a  vacant  lot  now  used  as  a  temporary  park.    The  house  that  stood 
on  this  lot  was  a  part  of  the  row  that  now  include;;  Nos.  4-6. 

s.  4-6.    These  two  brownstone  dwellings  were  erected  c.  1872  by  Brooklyn 
ilder  Lawrence  Kane  (see  29-31^  South    Elliott  Place) .    No.  4  Is  three -and  - 
one-half  stories  high  with  basement  and  has  a  mansard  roof,  while  No.  6  is 
a  full  four  stories  and  basement.    No.  6  retains   much   of  its  original 
Italianate  detailing.    At  this  house  a  wide  stoop  with  heavy  cast-iron  balus- 
trades leads  to  a  pair  of  double  doors.    The  doors  are  recessed  into  an  en- 
framement  that  has  lost  most  of  its  original  ornament, but  still  retains  its 
arcuated  lintel  and  keystone  in  the    form  of  a  face.    Rising  above  the  rusti- 
cated base: rent  with  two  segmental *«rched  windows  is  a  snrv^-h-faoed  four- 
story  brownstone  facade.    All  of  the  windows  have  full  enframements  with  un- 
usual segmental -arched  lintels  that  are  topped  with  flat  and  inversely-arched 
moldings.    This  interesting  form  is  frequently  used  by  Kane.    The  brackets  of 
the  window  lintels  have  been  stripped.  All  of  the  windows  except  those  on  the 
top  floor  are  segmental  arched.    The  garlanded  cornice  is  a    later  addition, 
At  No.  4  the  stoop  and  cornice  have  been  removed  and  all  of  the  moldings 
shaved,  although  their  shadows  are  still  evident.    The  slate  mansard  of  this 
house  i3  pierced  by  a  pair  of  pedimented  ctarmers.    In  1872  Kane  sold  both 
houses-No.  4  to  Edward  P.  Hatch  and  No.  6  to  George  Crary,  a  grocer. 

Nos.  8  and  10  are  similar  in  detail  to  Nos.  4-6  and  were  also  erected  by 
Lawrence  Kane  (see  29-31*s  South  Elliott  Place),    No.  8,  c.  1869,  and  No.  10, 
c.  1873.    Both  of  these  boldly-detailed  Italianate  houses  remain  substantially 
intact.    No.  8  is  a  four-story  structure,  with  basement  while  No.  10  is  only 
three  stories  high  with  a  basement.    The  high  stoops  with  cast-iron  balus- 
trades and  octagonal  newel-posts  topped  by  balls  (newel -posts  missing  on  all 
railings  except  for  one  at  No.  10)  have  basement  entrances  on  their  south 
faces  and  a  round-arched  panel  on  their  north  sides.    The  door  arrangement  at 
No.  10  with  its  recessed  round-ai"ched  paneled  double  doors  is  original.  The 
ornate  doorway  enfrarranents  exhibit  inset  oblong  panels  and  arcuated  lintels 
thAt  rest  on  florid  Collate  brackets  and  keystones,  each  with  small  banded 
cartouches.    Both  of  these  houses  have  tall  rusticated  basements  with  paired 
aegmttnta  1 -arched  windows.    Below  the  basement  windows  is  an  unusual  course  of 
deeply-cut  rectangular  panels  with  raised  oblongs  (stuccoed  at  No.  8) .  The 
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floor-length  segn*ental-arcl»ed  parlor  floor  windows  have  enframements  tti&t 
.re  quite  similar  to  those  of  the  doorway  'jwoept  that  they  make  use  of  ari 
unusual  lintel  form  peculiar  to  Kane's  buildings.    This  lintel  has  a  flat 
top  flanked  by  curviiyj  concave  elements.    The  continuous  table  sills  of  these 
parlor  floor  windows  are  extremely  deep  and  rest  on  foliate  brackets,  each 
of  which  also  exhibits  a  cartouche.    The  upper  story  enf ramements  are  similar 
in  form  bo  those  below.    Tte  lintels  on  the  upper  floors  are  raised,  above 
recessed  elements  with  keystones  on  the  second  floor  and  inset  panels  on 
both  floors.    The  brackets  on  the  second  and  third  floors  are  much  simpler  than 
those  below.    These  brackets  are  ornamented  with  incised  neo-Orec  detailing, 
the  second  story  brackets  also  beincr  ornamented  with  stylized  leaf  forms. 
The  molded  sill  of  the  upper  floors  rest  on  corbel  blocks.    The  houses  are 
surmounted  by  bold  bracketed  cornices  with  oblong  panels  that  echo  the  oblong 
forms  of  the  enf  ramements  and  basement.    All  of  the  original  areaway  railings 
are  missing. 

In  1869  Kane  sold  No.  B  to  James  Howell,  Jr.,  Brooklyn's  nineteenth  mayor. 
Howell  was  born  in  1829  in  Wiltshire,  England,  and  emigrated  to  the  TTnited 
States  at  the  age  of  six.    He  grew  up  in  Ohio,  moving  to  RrooJtlyn  in  1845. 
Howell  became  an  apprentice  at  an  iron  foundry  and  in  1855  opened  his  own 
foundry,  Howell  &  Saxton,  which  became  quite  successful.    In  1864  Howell 
was  elected  "Supervisor  of  the  Eleventh  Ward  and  in  1878  became  the  Democratic 
mayor  of  Brooklyn,  a  post  that  he  held  for  two,  two-year  terms. 

In  1873  No.  10  was  sold  to  Peter  Cunroings,  a  New  York  City  actuary. 

Nos.  12  and  14  are  Italianate  residences  built  by  Lawrence  Kane  (see  29-3  l*s 
South  Elliott  Place)  ,  c.  1868.    This  pair  of  buildings  is  sirrpler  than  many 
of  the  other  Kane  structures  on  the  street.    The  houses  are  three  stories 
resting  on  sunken  rusticated  basements  that  are  pierced  by  secpTental->arched 
wiridows  with  iron  guards.    The  areaway  of  No.  12  had  been  raised  almost  to 
the  window  level.    The  round-arched  doorway  enframements  with  their  paneled 
piers  and  foliate  brackets  (stripped  at  No.  14)  and  foliate  keystones  trapport- 
ing  F^gmental^rched  padiments  are  typical  of  the  Italianate  style.  The 
narrow,  full-length,  segmental -arched  parlor  floor  windows  are  ornamented  by 
eyebrow  lintels  and  deep  table  sills  all  of  which  rest  on  foliate  brackets 
(the  lintel  brackets  of  No.  12  have  been  strapped) ,    All  of  the  upper  windows 
have  eyebrow  lintels  supported  by  sijcple  brackets  and  molded  sills  on  small 
corbel  blocks.    A  wooden  cornice  with  segmental -arched  fascia  and  foliate 
brackets  surmounts  NO.  14.    The  cornice  at  No.  12  is  of  later  date.  Heavy 
cast-iron  balustrades  and  octagonal  newel-£osts  topped  by  iron  balls  once 
ornamented  all  of  the  stoops  and  areaways.    Only  No.  12  retains  the  original 
stoop  railing. 

Nps.  16--20.    Erected  c.  1861,  Nos.  16-20  are  typical  Italianate  row  houses, 
designed  by  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  the  most  prolific  builder  /architect  in  the 
district.    Although  all  of  the  buildings  retain  their  Italianate  character, 
none  is  totally  intact.    High  stoops,  originally  ornamented  with  cast-iron 
railings,  lead  to  recessed  double  doors  with  rectangular  transoms.    No.  18 
has  a  particularly  fine  carved  leaf  molding  surrounding  the  doors.    At  No. 
16  the  doorway  enframement  has  paneled  piers  and    foliate  brackets  that  support 
a  slab  lintel  surmount  by  an  unusual  projecting  element.    The  enf ramements 
at  Nos.  18-20  have  been  partly  stripped.    Above  the  rusticated  basements  with 
their  segmental-arched  windows  (with  original  iron  guards  at  No.  20)  are  full- 
length,  seqmental-arched  parlor  floor  windows  with  table  sills  and  Slab  lintel, 
all  originally  on  brackets.    The  second  floor  windows  have  segmental  arches 
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and  exhibit  shallow  raised  eyebrow- lintels  and  molded  sills.    The  third 
floor  winders  are  also  segmental-arched  and  have  molded  sills,  but  no  lintels. 
A  wooden  cornice  with  a  very  large  arched  fascia,  modillions  and  foliate 
brackets  supporting  blocks  surmounts  each  house,  although  tliat  at  No.  18 
has  been  altered.    All  of  the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets,  and  ironwork 
are  later  additions.    Ml  three  houses  were  sold  in  1863-62.    No.  20  was 
purchased  by  lather  Chapin  a  Mew  York  City  straw  goods  merchant. 

Nos.  22  and  24  arevvery  similar  to  Nos.  16-20  South  Portland  Avenue  and  were 
also  built  by  Thomas  B.  Jackson,  c.  1864.    No.  24  retains  most  of  its  original 
details.    Hie  houses  are  three  stories  resting  on  tall,  rusticated  base- 
ments with  cri  sply  cut  round  -arched  windows  with  keystones  and  iron  guards 
(original  at  li>.  22) .    The  1         '  -ops  originally  led  to  paneled  double  doors 
beneath  round-arched  transoms.    Ihn.  doors  are  surrounded  by  a  finely  carved 
lotus-leaf  molding.    The  paneled  d        ly  enframements  are  surmounted  by 
low   segmental -arched  pedinients  that  rest  on  foliate  brackets  (enframement 
stripped  at  No.  22) .    The  full  length  parlor  floor  windows  are  adorned  with 
table  sills  and  eyebrow  lintels,  all  resting  cm  foliate  brackets  (stripped 
at  NO.  22)  .    The  seoend  floor  windows  have  segmental  ■arches  and  exhibit 
shallow  raised  eyebrow  lintels  and  molded  sills.    The  third  floor  windows 
are  also  segmental -arched  and  have  molded  sills,  but  no  lintels.  Bracketed 
cornices  with  bead  cj>d  reel  rims  sirrmount  each  house. 

Nos.  26-32  were  erected  c.  1867  toy  Lawrence  Kane  (see  29-31^  South  Elliott 
Place)  and  are  very  similar  to  Nos.  4-10  South  Portland  Avenue.  With 
the  exception  of  the  door  lintel  and  keystone  at  No.  32,  all  four  houses  are 
identical  and  all  use  the  baroque  forms  favored  by  Kane.    Typical  high 
stoops,    all  originaly  ornamented  with  cast-iron  balustrades  and  octagonal 
newel-posts  topped  by  iron  balls,  as  at  No.  30/  lead  to  double  doors  beneath 
transoms.    Although  badly  spalled,  No.  26  best  retains  its  facade  details. 
The  paneled  piers  of  the  doorway  enframement  of  this    house  are  accented  by 
extremely  bold  foliate  brackets  and  keystone,  each  bracket  being  ornamented 
by  two  banded  cartouches.    Hie  brackets  support  an  ornate  lintel,  identical 
bo  those  found  on   other  Kajve  houses  on  this  block.    Here  the  door    lintel  is 
raised  above  an  incised  panel.  •    The  lintel  at  No.  32  is  the  arcuated  form, 
also  favored  by  Kane  (see  8  and  10  South  Portland  Avenue)  and  the  keystone  of 
this  door  enframement  is  oryvsmented  by  a  banded  cartouche.    At  .No.  26  the 
typical  tall  rusticated  basement  has  segmental -arched  openings  that  are  raised 
above  inset  panels.    The  basement  windows  are  protected  by  iron  guards  and 
are  ornamented  by  keystones.    A  deep  table  sill,  resting  on  foliate  brackets, 
separates  the  basement  and  parlor  floors.    The  narrow,  full  length  parlor  floor 
windows  and  smaller  upper  story  openings  ana  all  topped  by  lintels  that 
are  reduced  copies  of  the  door  lintel.    The  upper  story  windows  are  further 
ornamented  by  shallow  molded  sills  resting,  an  stall  corbel  blocks.    A  wooden 
cornice  with  segmenta 1 -arched  fascia,  modillions  and  ornate  foliate  brackets 
tops  this  house.    The  door  enframement  panels  have  been  at  least  partially 
stripped  or  stuccoed  at  all  of  the  other  houses  and  No.  30  has  also  lost  its 
table  sill.    All  four  buildings  were  sold  in  1867-68:    No.  26  to  New  York  City 
lawyer  Nathaniel  B.  Ftaxie,  No.  28  to  New  York  City  shipchandler  Jonas  Smith 
and  No.  32  to  John  H.  Tfebert,   an  oil  broker. 
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No.  34  is  a  four-story  neo-Grec  style  house  with  basement  designed  by 
architect  C.B.  Sheldon  in  1880  for  Brooklyn  builder  George  W.  Brown.  Brown, 
who  wa«;  "in  the  foremost  rank  of  builders."  *  was  born  in  Columbia,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1825  and  came  to  Brooklyn  in  1842.    He  erected  a  larqe  number  of  houses 
along  Fulton  Street  and  Lafayette  Avenue,  but  was  ruined  in  the  panic  of  1857. 
Ills  business  revived  in  the  1860s,  and  Stiles  reported  that  "his  name  is 
attach*  id  to  more  conveyances  of  real  estate  than  that  of  any  other  man  in 
Kings  County."  ^    Brown  erected  many  Italianate  and  neo-Grec  style  houses  in 
the  Fort  Greene  district.. 

The  original  stoop  of  No.  34  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by  a  neo- 
classical basement  entrance  with  a  segmental-arched  pediment.    The  neo-Grec 
doorway  enframanent,  however,  still  survives  fcith  its  incised  brackets  support- 
ing an  eared  lintel  with  central  pediment  form  and  decorative  incised  orna- 
mental forms.      The  most  notable  feature  of  the  house  is  its  full-height, 
two-sided,  chamfered  bay.    All  of  the  window  openings  of  the  house,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unoniamented  segmental-arched  basement  windows  with  their 
iron-  guards  liave  full  entablatures  with  stylized  forms  that  include  eared 
lintels  with  central  pediment  forms,  carried  on  brackets,  corbel  blocks 
bcner^-.h  the  sills,  and  incised  foliate  decoration.    The  cornice  of  the 
house  lias  been  removed. 

Nos.  36  and  38  were  erected  c.  1866  by  Thomas  B.  Jackson  and  are  identical  to 
the  houses  described  at  Nos.  22-24  South  Portland  Avenue.    As  at  those  houses, 
the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and  ironwork  of  Nos.  36-38  are  later 
additions  as  is  the  door  at  No.  36.    The  brackets  of  the  door  at  No.  36  and 
of  the  door  and  window  at  No.  38  have  been  stripped.    The  cornice  brackets  at 
No.  36  have  also  been  stripped  and  No.  38  has  been  provided  with  a  later  cornice 

Nos.  40-50  were  built  by  Lawrence  Kane  (see  29-31^ South  Elliott  Place)  c.  1864, 
and  in  their  use  of  unusual  and  ornate  decorative  forms  they  are  typical  of 
Kane's  work.    Although  certain  details  have  been  changed,  most  of  the  row 
remains  as  built.    The  high  stoops,  segmental-arched  door  openings  with  re- 
cessed round-arched  double  doors  (removed  at  No.  40) ,  rusticated  basements  with 
segmental-arched  windows  with  iron  guards  (replaced  at  Nos.  46-48),  full- 
length  first  floor  windows,  table  sills  resting  on  foliate^ brackets  (stripped 
at  No.  42) ,  and  the  shallow  molded  sills  of  the  upper  story  windows  are  all 
typical  of  Italianate  motifs.    More  unusual  are  Kane's  lintels  and  extra- 
ordinarily ornate  lintel  and  cornice  brackets  (altered  at  No.  50) .  These 
forms  are  almost  identical  to  those  found  at  Nos.  26-30  South  Portland  Avenues. 
Nos.  48  and  50  are  the  only  houses  of  the  row  to  retain  their  original  stoop 
ironwork,  and  only  No.  48  has  the  extremely  heavy,  bulbous  newel-posts  that 
once  stood  in  front  of  each  bouse  of  the  row.    No.  46  has  an  added  slate  man- 
sard roof  with  a  pair  of  pedimented  dormers  and  ornate  cast-iron  cresting. 
The  outer  pairs  of  double  doors  beneath  round-arched  transoms  at  Nos.  42, 
44  and  46  are  later  additions.,    The  transom  at  No.  42  was  removed  from  another 
house,  and  the  address  "270"  is  still  engraved  on  it.    The  doors  at  Nos.  44 
and  46  date  from  c.  1890. 

Tn  1865  Kane  sold  No.  40  to  Richard  C  Gurney  (1846-1903),  a  member 
of  the  wholesale  lumber  f  rm  of  C.S.  Langdon  &  Co.  of  No.  68  Broad  Street, 
Manhattan;  No.  42  was  sold  in  1865  to  Parley  A.  Dai ley  a  New  York  City  cloth 
merchant;  No.  46  was  sold  in  1866  to  Edward  L.  Wslbfleisch    1837-1905),  a 
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dealer  in  chemicals  and  a  Brooklyn  Park  Commissioner:  No.  48  was  sold  in 
1865  to  Chester  Billings,  a  jeweler. 

Nos.  52  and  54  are  a  pair  of  houses  built  by  Larvrence  Kanp  (see  29-31H  South 
Elliott  Place)  c.  1864.    The  row  is  very  similar  in  its  decorative  details  to 
Pane's  buildings  at  Nos.  16-20  South  Portland  Avenue.    The  major  difference 
bet-veen  this  row  and  tine  one  discussed  earlier  is  that  Nos.  52-54  have  eyebrow  dor 
way   3  intels  and  shallow  sec omental  -arched  second  floor  window  lintels  rather 
than  the  slab  door  lintels  and  shallow  eyebrow  window  lintels  of  Nos.  16-20. 
The  door  lintels  of  Nos.  52-54  are  raised  above  elements  with  central  rondels 
flanked  by  panels.    Other  typical  Ttalianate  details  include  the  rusticated 
basements,  floor-length  parlor  floor  windows  with  slab  lintels  carried  on 
foliate  brackets,  molded  sills,  and  bracketed  wooden  cornices,  with  arched 
fascias.    No.  52  has  an  early  20th-century  glass  and  iron  basement  entrance 
that  replaces  one  of  the  basement  windows  and  No.  54  has  late  19th-century 
stained-glass  transom  lights  in  the  parlor  floor  windows.    As  with  many 
of  the  houses  on  this  street,  the  stoop  walls,  areaway  parapets  and  ironwork 
are  later  additions  replacing  the  original  cast-iron  elements.    The  earliest 
occupants  of  these  houses  were  both  Manhattan  merchants-Will  iam  Chrisf  ield 
at  No.  52  and  Walter  Alexander  Bass  at  No.  54.    Chrisf  ield  only  lived  here  for 
a  short  time  before  moving  to  43.  South  Portland  Avenue. 

Nos.  56  and  58  are  a  pair  of  neo-Crec  style  houses  designed  in  1883.  They 
are  typical  of  the  buildings  designed  by  Charles  Werner  for  the  builders 
Litchfield  &  Dickinson.    No*  58  retains  most  of  its  original  form.  This 
three-bay  wide  house  is  three  stories  high  and  is  raised  on  a  tall  basement. 
The  areaway  and  stoop  of  the  building  are  ornamented  by  heavy  cast-iron 
railings  with  bold  newel-posts  and  gateposts  that  were  all  originally  topped 
by  anthemia  forms  (one  newel- post  is  missing) .    The  stoop  leads  to  a  pair-  of 
recessed  double  doors  beneath  a  seamentax-arched  transom.    The  top  third  of 
the  doorway  enframement  piers  are  irKrisad  with  parallel  lines  that  are 
topped  by  square  rosettes.    Simple  incised  brackets  and  a  cove  ornan«nted 
by  rosettes  support  a  table  lintel  that  serves  as  a  deep  sill  for  the  floor- 
length  second  story  window  above  the  door.    This  lintel  was  originally  orn- 
amented by  a  cast-iron  cresting,  a  small  part  of  which  is  still  extant.  To 
the  left  of  the  door  is  a  full-height ,  two-sided  chamfered  bay.    At  the  base- 
ment level  flat-arched  windows  in  grooved  enframements  are  topped  by 
stylized  incised  lyre  forms. 

The  parlor  floor  level  of  the  bay  is  treated  as  a  single  unit  with 
tall  one-over-one  plate  glass  windows,  each  flunked  by  a  pilaster  ornamented 
with  parallel  incised  lines  or  its  top  third.    These  pilasters  support  an 
architrave  that  is  ornamented  with  incised  rosettes  and  stylized  lyre  forms 
that,  as  on  the  basement  level,  serve  as  pseudo-keystones  to  the  grooved 
flat-arched  windows.    The  frieze  is  ornanjented  with  short  vertical  incised 
lines  and  is  topped  by  a  molded  cornice.    The  chamfered  facade  of  the  parlor 
floor  level  also  serves  as  a  pilaster  and  supports  an  unomamented  entablature . 
The  windows  of  the  upper  floors  have  full  enframements  ornamented  by  incising 
and  rosettes.    The  raised  and  projecting  lintels  have  eared  ends  and  a 
centrally  located  carved  and  incised  shield  form  flanked  by  ornate  incising. 
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The  vxxxien  cornice  of  the  house,  althouqli  deteriorating,  is  i\otable  for  its 
dwarf  columns  that  support  projecting  pendants.    No.  56  has  had  a  fourth 
story  added,  its  ironwork  replaced,  and  its  stoop  removed  and  replaced  by  a 
basement  entrance.  This  house  was  sold  in  1884  to  Salvatore  Canton  1,  a  Wall 
Street  banker. 

No.  60  is  the  only  frame  buildiiKj  on  South  Portland  Avenue.    Now  covered 
by  stucco,  the  house  is  one  of  the  earliest  on  the  street,  erected  c.  1852  by 
William  B.  Nichols.    The  house  is  a  simple  three-story  Italianate  style 
structure,  its  most  notable  feature  being  its  bracketed  wooden  cornice  and 
the  lovely  areaway  ironwork.    The  building  had  severely  deteriorated,  but  has 
recently  been  restored. 

Nos .  62-68  are  a  lovely  row  of  simple  brick  early-Italianate  houses  built  c. 
1852  by  Brooklyn  builder  William  B.  Nichols.    Although  it  has  lost  its 
original  stoop  and  areaway  railings,  No.  68  has  best  retained  its  original 
flavor.    The  stoop  leads  to  a  pair  of  beautiful  paneled  double  doors  topped 
by  a  simple  stone  lintel.    The  sunken  basement  is  separated  from  the  upper 
stories  by  a  stone  beltcourse  that  also  serves  as  the  lintel  for  the  rec- 
tangular basement  windows  and  the  sills  for  the  full-length  parlor  floor 
windows.    The  basement  windows  have  typical  iron  guards.    All  of  the  upper 
story  windows  have  flush  stone  lintels  and  simple  rectangular  projecting 
sills.    A  simple  bracketed  wooded  cornice  surmounts  the  house.    All  of  the 
ironwork  on  the  row  is  of  later  date,  as  are  all  of  the  doors  except  for  that 
at  No.  68.    The  pressed-metal  window  and  door  lintels  at  Nos.  62  and  64  are 
also  later  additions. 

Nos.  70  and  72  South  Portland  Avenue  are  a  pair  of  early-Italianate  houses 
erected  c.  1853  by  George  B.  Brown,  a  local  builder  (see  No.  34  South 
Portland  Avenue) .    These  brick  houses  are  three  stories  high  and  rest  on 
sunken  basements.    A  low  stoop, , paired  with  that  at  No.  72  leads,  at  No.  70, 
to  very  fine,  recessed,  paneled,  double  doors.    There  is  virtually  no  orn- 
ament on  the  house.    All  of  the  openims  have  simple    flush  lintels  and  the 
windows  are  articulated  by  narrow  rectangular  sills.    A  wide  stone  beltcourse 
separates  the  basement  and  parlor  floors.    Both  houses  are  topped  by  wooden 
bracketed  cornices.    No.  70  retains  most  of  its  original  Italianate  cast- 
iron  railings.    The  window  sash  at  No.  70  and  the  stoop  walls,  ironwork  and 
pressed-metal  door  enframement  and  window  lintels  at  No.  72  are  all  later 
additions . 

The  remainder  of  the  block  is  not  included  in  the  district. 
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OTTILP0Bai^^_iM2ilJI:;f  oast  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenues. 

No.  1  South  Portland  Avenue  is  the  bnlv  free-stairling  mansion  in  the  district. 
This  impressive  house,  designed  by  the  New  York  City  architect  Fdward  Kendall 
in  1878  in  the  style  of  a  Roman  palazzo,  is  rather  late  in  date  for  a  pure 
Italianate -style  structure.    Edward  Kendall  (1842-1901)  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  New  York  City  architectural  profession  in  the  late  19th  century. 
Born  in  Boston,  Kendall  was  educated  in  a  Boston  Latin  school.    After  cpraduation 
he  entered  the  office  of  Boston  architects  Gridley  J.F.  Bryant  (1816-1899) 
and  Arthur  Oilman  (1821-1882),  remaining  with  them  until  c.  1865.    Tn  1868 
Kendall  and  Oilman  formed  a  partnership  in  New  York.    This  partnership  lasted 
for  only  a  year,  after  which  Kendall  set  up  his  own  practise.    Among  his  more 
notable  works  were  the  Robert  and  Ogden  Goelet  mansions,  both  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  the  Washington  Building  on 
Battery  Park.    He  also  designed  many  houses  and  commercial  buildings  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  including  57-63  Greene  Street  (1876-77)  and  64-68  Wooster 
Street  (1898-99),  both  in  the    SoHo-Cast  Iron  Historic  District.    Kendall  was 
president  of  the  New  York  City  chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
from  1884-89  and  president  of  the  national  A. I. A.  from  1891-92. 

The  brownstone  dwelling  at  1  South  Portland  Avenue  is  a  three-story, 
three-hay  structure.    The  detailing  is  quite  restrained  giving  the  building 
a  simple,  rich  elegance.    A  beautifully  proportioned  stoop  leads  to  a  pair 
of  double  doors  set  beneath  a  glass  transom,  and  the    iron  frame  of  a  glass 
canopy.    The  paired  doors  are  tum-of -the -century  iron  and  glass  and  the  inside 
double  doors  are  of  stained  glass  and  have  magnificent  hardware.    The  doorway 
enframement  is  restrained  in  its  use  of  ornament,  with  stylized  Composite 
pilasters  resting  on  plinths  and  supporting  a  full  entablature.    The  house 
sits  on  a  rusticated  basement  that  is  separated  from  the  upper  floors  by  a 
beltcourse.    The  crisply  cut  window  openings  of  the  house  are  all  surrounded 
by  simple  enframements  with  raised  cornices.    Narrow  beltcourses  at  each  level 
also  serve  as  window  sills;  those  of  the  upper  floors  are  supported  by  small 
corbe^  brackets .    The  parlor  floor  sills  are  supported  on  simple  projecting 
panels.    All  of  the  windows  of  the  central  tier  are  French  windows;  the  other 
windows  being  more  typical  one -over -one  plate-glass  units.    Ouoins  articulate 
the  ends  of  the  facade  and  a  simple  wooden  cornice  tops  the  house.    The  stoop 
and  areaway  are  adorned  by  tall,  elegant  wrought-iron  railings  and  open-work 
newel-posts  (the  ironwork  is  probably  of  a  later  date) .    The  stucco  and  brick 
south  facade  is  ornamented  by  stained -glass  windows  and  a  curving  one-story  wooder 
conservatory  with  rouiii-arolied  windows  and  a  slate  roof.    The  DeKalb  Avenue 
facade  is  built,  of  brick  with  brownstone  detailing  and  is  most  notable  for  its 
three-sided ,  full-height  bay  with  ornamental  inset  brick  panels. 

The  house  was  built  by  Horace  J.  Moody,  a  Brooklyn  builder  and  real 
estate  dealer  with  offices  in  Manhattan.    The  first  resident  of  the  house 
was  Col .  Nathan  Turner  Sprague  (1828-1903) ,  "one  of  the  best  known  citizens 
of  Brooklyn."  3    Sprague  was  born  in  Mt.  I  tolly ,  Rutland  County,  Vermont.  In 
Vermont  he  worked  in  a  general  store  before  becoming  a  prominent  local  farmer. 
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He  was  president  of  the  Branden  Farmers  and  Mechmics  Club,  the  Vermont 
Marion  Sheep  Breeders  Association,  and  the  American  Agricultural  Society , 
as  well  as  beinq  a  Vermont  state  legislator  ,    Althouqh  Spraque  bouqht  the 
South  Portland  Street  house  in  1879,,  it  did  not    became  his  permanent  residence 
until  1883  when  he  moved  to  Brooklyn  and  established  the  Spraque  National 
Bank  which  was  located  on  Atlantic  and  TYsurth  Avenues.    He  later  helped  to 
find  the  Citv  Savincrs  Bank   of  Brooklyn  located  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and 
Flatbush  Avenues. 

Nob.  3  and  5  have  been  omitted  from  che  street  nuiriberinq. 

No.  7  is  a  large  and  impressive  transitional  Second  KrTpire/neo-Grec  mansion 
erected  in  1876  by  Brooklyn  builder  Horace  Moody.    The  quoined,  five-bayed 
browns  tone  structure  rises  tJhree-and^me-half  stories  above  a  rusticated 
basement  that  }Ls  pierced  by  segnraital-arched  windows  with  paneled  keystones. 
A  high  stoop  loads  to  a  centrally-placed ,  round-arched  doorway  enframement  with 
stylized  neo-Grec  brackets  and  keystone  supporting  a  seamen ta 1 -arched  pediment. 
The  doorway  enframement  is  flanked  by  pairs  of  full -length  parlor  floor 
windows  that  rest  on  shallow  projecting  sills.    The  window  enframement  piers 
are  paneled  and  are  surmounted  by  brackets  and  pediments  similar  to  these 
ornament inq  the  doorway  .    The  upper  story  windows  in  the  central  bay  have 
bracketed  enframements  supporting  trianqular  pediments.    All  of  the  other  win- 
dows are  crowned  by  slab  lintels.    All  of  the  windows  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  have  molded  sills  resting  on  small  neo-Grec  corbel  blocks.    The  house 
is  topped  by  a  slate  mansard  roof  pierced  by  three  pad  linen  ted  dormers  (this 
floor  is  abandoned  and  one  dormer  has  disintegrated) .    Cast-iron  balustrades 
and  octagonal  newel-posts  enclose  the  areaways  and  line  the 
stoop.    On  the  brick  northern  facade  of  the  house  is  a  full  height  quoined 
extension.    The  original  resident  of  the  house  was  Abram  Ouereau,  a  ocrnmercial 
merchant  with  offices  at  51  Stone  Street,  New  York. 

Nos.  9  and  31  have  been  omitted  from  the  street  numbering. 

Nos.  13-19  comprise  a  row  of  four  Italianate  brownstones  erected  c.  1866  by 
Brooklyn  builder  Lawrence  Kane  (see  29-313?  South  Elliott  Place) .    With  the 
exception  of  the  stoop  that  has  been  removed  at  No.  13  the  row  retains  most 
of  its  original  details .    As  with  other  Italianate  residences ,  high  stoops 
lead  to  recessed  double  doors  set  into  round-arched  enframements  with  segmental- 
arched  pediments  that  rest  on  foliate  brackets.    The  rusticated  basements  are 
pierced  by  segmental -arched  windows  that  are  protected  by  iron  guards  (missing 
at  Nos.  17  and  19) .     The  floor-length  parlor  windows  have  table  sills  and  eye- 
brow lintels,  all  resting  on  foliate  brackets  (sills  missing  at  Nos.  13  and 
15  and  the  lintel  brackets  stripped  at  No.  19) .    The  upper  windows  have 
shallow  raised  eyebrow  lintels  and  molded  sills  on  corbel  blocks.  Wooden 
cornices  with  modi  11  ions  and  foliate  brackets  crown  each  house.    All  of  the 
nouses  were  sold  by  Kane  in  1866;  No.  17  to  George  H.  Taylor,  a  New  York  City 
dry  goods  merchant. 
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ybs.  21  and  23  are  a  pair  of  transitional  Second  Empire/neo-Grec  houses  erected 
o.  1875  by  lawrence  Kane  (see  29-31H  South  Elliott  Place).    The  three-story 
houses  are  raised  on  tall  rusticated  basements  pierced  by  seqmental -arched 
windows  ond  are  surmounteil  by   .late  mansards.    Wide  stoops  with  heavy  cast-iron 
balustrades  and  extremely  tall,  octaqonal  newel -posts  lead  to  double  doors 
recessed  into  ornately -curved  door  enframements  with  seqmental-arched  pediments 
The  full-length  parlor  floor  wirriows  also  have  segmental -arched  pediments  and 
these  rest  on  unusual  attenuated  brackets  (identical  to  those  at  No.  7)  .  These 
window  enframements  have  continuous  table  sills  supported  by  foliate  brackets. 
The  upper  story  windows  are  topped  by  slab  lintels.    Bracketed  wooden  cornices 
with  paneled  fascias  surmount  the  third  floor.    The  mansards  rise  above 
these  cornices .    Each  mansar  d  was  originally  pierced  by  two  pedimented  dormers , 
all  but  one  of  which  has  been  altered.    Both  areaways  retain  their  original 
cast-iron  balustrades  and  No.  21  has  one  original  gatepost.    In  1876  the  houses 
were  Bold  to  two  New  York  City  nerchants,  Julius  Freudenthal  at  No.  21  and 
Henry  Lesinsky  at  No.  23  ,  both  of  whom  had  off  ices  at  45»Walker  Street. 

Nps.  25-27  are  a  pair  of  transitional  I ta  1  iana te/ neo-Grec  browristone  houses 
that,  like  their  neighbors  at  Nos.  2.1-23,  were  erected  c.  1^75  by  Lawrence 
Kane  (see  29-31*5  South  Elliott  Place)  .    Typical  of  the  houses  on  South  Portland 
Avenue,  this  pair  is  three  stories  resting  on  a  tall  rusticated  basement 
pierced  by  seqmental-arched  windows  with  iron  guards  and  keystones.  The 
massing  and  ornament  of  thte  houses  is  basically  Itaiianate  with  full  window 
enf ramements ,  simple  moldod  lintels  and  sills  on  corbels.    The  pgdimenbed 
door  enframament  exhibits  inset  paneled  piers  and  stylized  neo-Grec  keystones 
and  brackets.    Double  doors  beneath  arched  transoms  are  recessed  into  the  en- 
framements. At    No.  27  cast-iron  balustrades  line  the  stoops  and  areaway, 
and  a  single  newel-post  and  a  single  gatepost  are  still  extant.    Both  houses 
were  sold  in  1876;  No.  25  to  Samuel  E.  Belcher  and  No.  27  to  William  French, 
a  real  estate  broker  who  purchased  the  house  on  speculation  and  did  not  live 
there. 

Nos.  29-29A  are  a  pair  of  neo-Grec  brownstones  designed  in  1878  by  Brooklyn 
architect  Charles  Mushlet  for  Bernard  Fowler.    Both  of  these  bouses  remain 
basically  intact.    Tne  high  stoops  of  the  houses  cure  ornament£jd  with  stylized 
cast-iron  balustrades  and  heavy  bulbous  newel-posts  (missing  at  No.  29A) . 
The  stoops  lead  to  lovely  paneled  double  doors  recessed  into  round -arched 
enframements  that  exhibit  incised  piers,  paneled  spandrels,  and  stylized  key- 
stones and  brackets  that  support  segmental -arched  pediments.    Behind  the  cast- 
iron  areaway  railings  (missing  at  No.  29)  rise  tall  basements  with  arched 
windows  with  iron  guards.    Stylized  pilaster  forms,  each  articulated  by  an 
ornamental  beltcourse  and  ornamental  capital,  further  enhance  the  basement 
facades.    The  parlor  floor  windows  have  full  enframements  with  projecting 
sills  and  molded  lintels,  all  of  which  rest  on  stylized  corbel  blocks  that 
flank  recessed  panels.    The  upper  story  enframements  ere  similar,  but  lack 
these  panels.    Extremely  fine  wooden  cornices  with  brackets  and  paneled  fascias 
oomplete  these  two  houses.    In  1878  No.  29  was  purchased  by  Frances  Page,  a 
widow  and  No.  29A  by  William  E.  Good::  idqe,  an  insurance  agent. 
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jto.  31  is  a  small  peoHtenaissance  ss  vie  tenement  chat     ibe*   frcm  the  early 
20th  century.    The  hasemcgnt  anc  first  story  of  this  building  ajre  built  of 
brownstone  while  the  upper  stories  »  re  bridk  ornamented  with  brownstone  he&t- 
oourses  and  terra-cotta  window  enfraroements.    7  garland ,  terra-cotta  cornice 
tops  the*  building.    A  low  stoop  leads  to  a  roi:ind-arched  entrant?©  that  is 
flanked  by  attached  Corinthian  columns  that  arc-  raised  on  plinths  and  support 
a  full  entablature.    Hip  most  notable  feature  oJ  this  building  is  its  full- 
heiqht  swell-bay  which  rises  to  tlvo  riqht.  of  the  doorway.    All  of  the  second 
and  third  floor  window-  cpenings  are  ornamented  by  terra-cotta  enframemsnts 
with  garlanded  friezes.    The  upper  story  enframervents  are  of  unornamented  terra 
ootta .    Stone  beltcourse .  r  in  across  the  upper  stories  and  serve  as  window 
sills.    Very  fine  wrought-iron  fences  and  cast-iron  newel-posts  and  fence- 
posts  ornament  the  stoop  and  areaway. 

Nos.  33-37  are  three  browns  tone  houses  erected  c.  186"?  by  Brook  lvn  builder  Thomas 
Skelly.    These  houses  are  typical  Italianate  structures  usina  such  details 
as  rusticated  basements,  foliate  brackets ,  table  sills,  segmental -arched  door 
enf ramonents ,  eyebnrw  lintels,  round--arched  doorways  and  bracketed  wooden 
cornices.    No.  33  retains  it  original  cast-iron  railings  but  its  newel -posts 
are  missing.    Ml  of  the  houses  have  iron  basement  window  guards*    No.  35 
has  had  its  stoop  removed,  and  all  of  its  moldings  stripped.    In  1867  Mo.  33 
was  sold  to  Iimerson  M.  Knowles,  a  New  York  City  stockbroker  who  lived  here 
briefly  before  moving  bo  1  South  Oxford  Street. 

No.  39  was  erected  c.  I860  by  builder  'rhorrvas  Skelly  and  is  practically 
identical  to  Nos.  33-37  with  the  exceptions  of  its  sec<nc>vital-arched  basement 
•windows  and  its  doorway  enframeNer>t  piers  that  ^ack  rondels.    The  fourth 
story  was  added  to  the  house  in  1881  by  architf-  t  Marshall  J.  Morrill .  'The 
stoop  walls  and  areaway  parapets  are  later  add  .ions.    In  1866  the  house  was 
sold  to  Nelson  H.  Benson,  Jr.,  a  New  York  City  grocer. 

Nos.  41-43.    Like  Nos.  33-37  and  39,  Nos.  41-43  were  erected  bv  Brooklyn  Ixiilder 
Thomas  Skelly  c.  1.866.    The  houses  are  virtually  identical  to  Nos.  33-35 , 
except  that  their  basement  wtrv'iows  are  segmental  arched  and  the  corbel  blocks 
of  their  table  sills  are  smaller.    Both  houses     itain  their  original  car t -iron 
railings,  and  Iheir  original    octagonal  newel-posts  and  gateposts.    In  1863 
Nn.  41  was  sold  to  Theodore  Chichester,  a  clerk,  and  No.  43  was  sold  to 
William  Chrisfield  who  moved  here  from  52  South  Portland  Avenue  where  he  had 
lived  for  two  years.    Chrisfield  (1815-1880)  was  a  prominent  dealer  in  drugs 
and  pharmaceuticals. 

No.  45  is  an  Italianate  brownstone  house  erected  c.  lfi66  ror  Thomas  Oonnolly 
and  sold  to  a  New  York  City  flour  merchant ,    Richard  S.  Horoan.    The  house  is 
a  typical  Italianate  structure  with  high  stoop,  paneled  dooi  enframament  with 
foliate  brackets  and  eyobrown  lintel,  rusticated  basenv-nt ,    xrj  sitely  fine  pan- 
eled  double  doors,  projecting  eyebrow  window  lintels  on  the  parlor  floor, 
molded  lintels  and  project in    sills  above  and  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice.  The 
stoop  rail  inns  are  original,  but  the    arec  /ay  railings  and  newel-posts  are 
later  additions. 
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|fc>.  47  is  an  Italianate  row  house  that  has  I^d  its  stooi   .•-.».'  irnnwirk  re 
novod  and  a  hapemcnt  entrance  added.    As  with  most  of  tha  ttalianate  - 
houses  on  South  Portland  7  */enue,  this  house  is  three  stories  raised  or,     v  11 
rusticated  basement.    Other  I tali/\nate  motifs  inclurifj  n  J?e  nw»ntal-pe>2iatenl-ei:) 
door  enfr.-impment  and  evebrow  window  lintels,  all  re^'-ir*-)  on  tolJate  brackets 
and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice. 

Mos.  49-57  are  a  row  of  five  typical  Italianate  houses  erected  o.  18f«6  „ 
NO*2x;h  built  as  a  uniform  row,  it  is  difficult  to  defcermiiva  who  the  r-j.ilder 
v«6  3lnoe  the  building  lots  tuare  frequently  exchanged  bc-t  ween  three  builders 
vtao  vvre  active  in  the  area — Richard  Claffy,  John  Magilligan  ani  William 
Fi'ai.aqyru    'ihese  houses  use  fairly  traditioi*al  Italianate  forms  including 
roxuid-iuci-fel  door  enframements  with  se-^iej'.bal-arx^he':!  pediments  resting  on 
foliate  b-aoKets>  rusticated  basements,  table  sills,  eyebrow  lintels  and 
wooden  bracketed  cornice??.    No.  55  retains  its  original  rtaiianate  cast-iron 
railii\gy.    The  ^.e^-Cieo  style  ironwork  at  Nos.  51  and  53  was  probably  added 
in  the  1870s.    Ttx»  stoop  walls,  a/>ex»way  e.«j'apets ,  and  ironwt:rk  at  Nos.  49 
and  57  are  of  a  later  peri.od.    The  table  silia  liave  been  removed  at  No.  55. 
These  hnuw-s  wore  sold  in  V866-6"7-- No.  49  to  New  YorK  City  lawyer  Charles  Cv 
Carrier -v,  Ko.  51  to  D.M.  Bacon,  ;n  usrJirella  merchant,  and  No.  55  to 
Valent  ine  Snedeker,  a  clothing  rmixhant. 

Nos.  !:'!        61  are  a  pair  of  unnsrijiilly  tall  Italianate  brownstone  residervjes . 
doth  hs.ises  are  four,  stories  rais*-d  on  tali  rusticated  basements,  and  both 
were  wcocrted  c.  1867.    Like  the  he  uses  at  N^s.  <S -•":>?,  the  biilders  of  these 
homris-  retain  obscure  since  the  lots  were  transi  ~r?sr3  between  William  Flanagan, 
ft'.iri  Michael  Murray,  two  Brooklyn  builders.    Jo   ■  houses  have  suffered 
Alterations .    At  No.  61  the  original  stoop  with  its  cast-iron  balustrac.es  and 
newel-posts  leads  ro  double  doors  with  a  rectangular  transom.    Tne  doors  are 
recessed  into  an  ^jif  rama^nt  ornamented  with  foliate  brackets  and  keystone 
that  support  a  segmsnta'J  -arched  pediment.    No.  59  has  a  ro» Lid-arched  enfraw- 
ment  that  is  missLng  its  bracketed  pediment.    The  ironwork  of  No.  59  has  been 
replaced!  vjy  masonry  wiil^s.    No.  59  retains  all  of  Its  original  eyebrow  lintels 
supported  on  console  brackets.    The  moldings  have  all  been  rerrcved  at  No.  61. 
Both  houses  have  table  sdlls  on  their  parlor  floors  (brackets  stripped)  and 
bracketed  wooden  cornices.    In  1867  No.  59  was  sold  to  John  VJbod,  a  machinist, 
and  No.  61  to  Colmar*      -«dj.et,  a  New  York  City  stockbroker. 

No.  63.  built  c.  1868  by  btiLtfer  Jtitm  Seely  is  wry  similar  to  the  Italianate 
brownstonc?s,  at  Nos.  59-f:i'. .    lite  tiioje  houses  No.  53  is  four  stories  resting 
on  a  tdll  rusticated  basEBUii:.    The.  building  retains  'ts  original  cast-iror 
railings,  poaimented  doer  erf  rar&eroerit,  and  wooden  cornice.    All  of  the  windev 
enfra..^-«nts  liave  been  shswii.    In  1968  the  house  was  sold  to  Joseph  A.  Burr. 

No.  65  is  a  transitional  [;»ctwfl  Fmpire/neo-Grec  style  house  erected  c.  1875 
by  Brooklyn  builder  George  W.  Brown  (see  34  South  Portland   Avenue)  .    A  wide 
steep  leads  to  new  double  doors  that  are  set  into  an  enf  ramement  with  oblong- 
paneled  piers  and  stylizec  brackets  and  keystone  supporting  a  projecting 
angled  lintel.  lintel  supports  a  second  story  angled  bay.    The  three- 

WTd-one-hilf-srory  house  is  raised  cm  a  tall  rusticated  basement  with 


South  Portland  Avenue 

vermiculated  stone  blocks  and  rourtf arched  windows  wit!   iron  guaxds.    Ml  o* 
the  facade  windows  have  full  enframements  with  raised  lintels  and  pane' led 
friezes.    The  full-lengt''  far  lor  floor  windows  «br„re  a  large  table  sil]  that 
resta  ctJ  brackets.    The  third  story  is  topped  by  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice 
that  supports  a  slate  nianijard  roof.    This  mansard  has  tiwat  pedimented  dormers 
with  rouvYi-etrched  windows,    kll  of  the  bold  cast-iron  remains  intact. 

No.    67-75  i3  the  side  elevation  of  the  houzs  described  at  91  Lafayette  Avenvae. 


tootnttes. 


2.    Ibid,  p.  840. 


3.    New  York  Times,  >May  24,  1903,  p.  3. 
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VANDEKBI]  ,T  AVINUE 

Vanderbilt  Avenue  was  named  for  local  landowner  and  politic; an  Jolm 
Vanderbi  H. . 


VANDERBILT  avtkje,  west  side  between  DeKalb  and  Lafayette  Avenue:**. 


No.  264-270  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  describe*!  at  No.  248 
DeKall  7Jwc.iv  ic. . 

Nos.  272-276  are  a  group-  of  modest  Trench  Second  ?i-fire  style  houses  erected 
FT  TOT'  by  I'jiiil^er  William  0.  Purdy.    Tlie  ornament  on  these  houses  is  very 
simple  wi  t  !,  rather  awkward  doorway  ejifrainements  xrap  i  x3  of  pilasters 
supporting  shallow  triangular  pediments,  plus  rusticated  basements, 
segmental- <>xched  wiridow  lintels,  bracketed  wooden  cornices  and  slate  mansards 
with  pair;;  of  dormer  windows  with  se 7  nen  ta  1  -archec I  roofs.    No-  276  is  the 
aily  house  to  have  a  section  of  its  original  areaway  ironwork  and  all  of 
tho  stcx>ps  have  new  ■'.ron  railings.    The  dormer  windows  of  Nos.  274  and 
276  have  been  enlarged.    At  No.  274  they  cut  into  the  original  comicer  but 
at  No.  2/6  tte  cornice  has  been  removed. 

No.  270  is  ^  simple  throve  story  Italianate  house  -irected  by  either 
William  or  Ahrom  'Mrdy  c.  186S.    The  brick  bui) -:'.ng  is  raised  on  a  high 
rusticated  hisement  arri  ornamented  with  simple  decorative  forms  including  a 
slab  doorway  ]  intel  resting  or  brackets  (stripped)  ,  molded  lintels, 
projectinq  sil3s  and  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice. 

Nos.  280-284  ore  a  row  of  three  neo-Grec  browns  tone  houses  designed  in 
1879  Ey~Drook!yn  architect  I,. VI,  Seaman,  Jr.  for  Abram  Purdy.    The  narrow 
houses  have  tpical  neo-Crec  decorative  forms  including  a  doorway  enframe- 
ment  with  qrocved,  incised  piers  (altered  at  No.  284)  and  stylized 
brackets,  full  window  enframeraents  with  incised  decoration,  and  wooden 
cornices  with  styliz od  brackets.    t\fo.  282  retains  its  original  cast-iron 
railings  and  teavy  newel-posts  topped  by  urn  motifs.    In  1880  ^»urdy  sold 
No.  280  to  Jar  is  Poster,  Jr.,  No.  232  to  Charles  H.  Hooper,  a  bookkeeper, 
and  No.  284  t<  Bdwaxd  L.  Harriott,  a  clerk. 

No.  286  is  a  Mia?. J  t\»o-story  French  Second  Empire  style  brevmstone  residence 
with  Mansard  reo'.ec  c.  1868  for  William  0.  Purdy.    The  house  has  a  low 
stoop  leading  to  a-,  entraneeway  surmounted  by  an  eyebrow  lintel  supported 
on  foliate  br.ckets,    A  three-sided,  full-heigh*-  bay  rises  to  the  right  of 
the  doorway.  The  parlor  floor  windows  rest  on  sills  supported  by  pane]ed 
brackets  tliat  flank  a  paneled  plaque .    Ml  of  the  windows  have  molded  eye- 
brow lintels,  and  th:  "second  story  windows  have  molded  sills.    A  wooden 
bracketed  con  ice  supports  the  slate  mansard  that  is  pierced  by  three 
round  -arch  jd  dormer  vindows.    A  loveiy  iron  cresting  runs  along  the  ridge  of 
the  mansard.  The  sroaway  ironwork  is  original.    The  windows  of  the  front 
facade  of  th<  l»y  have  been  closed  up. 
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Nos.  286A,  288 ,  288A,  290      Chese  four  narrow  R  oi  •■  ■  •  vi-  - '  .n 

Anne  style  houses  were  designed  in  1889  by  Willia-  ;\' 
ttorr is  Building  Ccmr>any  for  Qiarle's  Pratt.    William  TvUrj  (1853-3.944)  1 
bom  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  ana  studied  at  the  BrocV  ,     '  ■  itdc  Cn&i 

and  in  the  office  of  Brooklyn  architect  Efaenezer  L    NoIjc      -    He  was 
architect  Cor  Charles  Pratt's  Morris  Building  Co.  ard  in  1.890  oper»  I  hi 
own  office  and  designed  many  buildings  in  Brooklyn  including  the  Charles 
MiUexd  Pratt  residence  on  Clinton  Avenue  (1893)  ane  the  83rd  Preci  n 
Police  Station  (originally  ihe  20th  Precinct)  in  Bushwick,  a  designate 
New  York  City  Landmark.    G.'l  magnate  Charles  Pratt  lived  around  ihe  comes 
on  Clinton  Avenue  and  owned  a  great  deal  of  land  in  Brooklyn.    Bis  firm, 
Morris  Building  Co.,  erected  many  row  houses  in  Brooklyn,  most  designed  by 
Tubhy. 

These  extremely  narrow  (13* 3")  houses  are  built  of  deep-red  brick  with 
rock-«!aced  sandstone  basements  and  doorway  lintels.    The  paired  stoops  lead 
to  pafceled  doors  beneath  clear-glass  transom  lights  surmounted  by  the 
rock-Jaoed  lintels,  each  ornamented  by  foliate  end  forms.  Smooth-faced 
stone  bands  continue  the  line  of  the  doorway  lintels  and  serve-  as  lintels 
for  th»  large  rectangular  parlcr  floor  windows.    The  round-  and  flat-arched 
upper  story  windows  are  arrange:',  symmetrically  across  the  facade  of  the  row. 
The  roclancjular  windows  have  splayed  vousso.irs  of  terra-cotta  molded 
to  reserble  pressed  brick  ard  the  voussoirs  of  the  round-arched  windows  ar<' 
of  a  sinilar  terra  cotta  form.    These  arches  spring  from  bands  of  terra- 
cotta egn-and-d*rt  moldings.    The  upper  sash  of  the  rectangular  windows  of 
the  thirr.  floor  are  caiiposed  with  a  bcrder  :-J     V- 1  square  panes  of  glass. 
Terra-cotta  panels,  most  with  sun  burst  Motifs    are  placed  on  the  facade 
where  the  two  pairs  meet  and  letween  the  pairs  ->f  round-arched  windows  at  the 
third  flcnr.    A  corbelled  brick,  terra-cotta  ant'  galvanj  zed-iron  cornice 
surmounts  the  row  of  houses.    All  of  the  stoop  and  areaway  wrought-  and 
cast-iron  railings  are  still  in  place. 

No.  292  is  a  three  story  I tal innate  brpwnstone  residence  erected  in  the 
1860s.    Tlie  house  has  a  rusticated  basement,  table  sills  and  an  ornate  wooden 
cornice,  but  is  nost  rotable  for  its  segmental-arched  window  and  doorway 
openinqs  with  sircple  fall  eriframements  topped  by  segmental -arched  lintels. 
The  stoop  walls  and  ar*away  parapets  are  later  additions. 

No.  294  lias  been  omittei  from  the  street  numbering . 

Nos.  296-316  are  the  rectjory,  dr?.urch  and  school  of  Cveen  of  All  Saints, 
described  at  201-209  Lafayetu*  Avenue. 


VRNPERBILT  AVENUE,  west  side  between  lalayette  arid  Greene  Avenues. 

Nos.  318-364  are  tic  playground  and  side  ^ade  of  Bishop  Loughlin  nigh 
School ,  aoscr  ihed  »t  91-^5  Avenue . 
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VANDKWTl  ,T  AVENUE,  west  side  between  Greene  and  Gates  Avr-ni 


Noe.  366-372  i.3  the  elevation  or  ihe  building  described  at  90-92 

Green'..-  Avenue. 

No.  374  is      transitional  Trench  Secsond  T-Vpire/neo-G: ec  style  ;>r<>^nt;tone 
resideno > .    The  main  feature  of  the  facade  of  this  qixxined,  two  story  struc- 
ture with  mansard  is  y  t  a;  story*  three-sided  bay  will-,  rusticated  basement 
that  projects  to  the  left  of  the  entryway.    "The  doors  are  set  into  a  typical 
enframument  with  panels,  piers,  foliate  brackets  and  keystone,  arid  segmental^ 
arched  pediment.    Tile  long,  pa r-ior  floor  windows  have  sills  supported  on, 
paneled  blocks  that  flank   »  -ecessed  plaque.    The  saqinental-arciied  lintel 
of  these  windows  are  suj  •     bed  or  foliate  brackets .    The  second  story  win- 
dows have  project  i...:g  sills  and  r:eg?nental~arched  lintels.    The  slate  mansard 
has  two  donner  windows.    The  dormer  over  the  projecting  bay  is  an  unusual 
tripartite  form.    A.  Large  pe^iTrcnted  central  section  is  Clanked  by  smaller 
recessed  windows*    A  .-•  ngl<  ,  pedimented  dormer  is  located  above  the 
doorway  bay.    These  dormers  ar:  ornamented  with  angled  nec-Grec  brackets. 

Nos._  376-108  (178  has  been    mi.ttec!  from  the  streec  n tToering)  are  sixteen 
tranpitional  Italianate/neo-Gj-ec  browns  bone  residences  designed  and  isiil  t 
by  Brooklyn  builder/archi.te.vt  Thanhs  B.  Jackson .    These  houses  can  be  divid- 
ed into  four  groups  of  four  liouses  each.    The  massing  of  all  of  these  houses 
is  identical.    Their-  are  subtle  differences  in  the  detai] ing  of  each  group. 
The  houses  are  basically  Italianate  in  form.,  but  the  details  have  a  neo-Grec 
feeling.    The  three-story  houses  are  raised  aU  ■r-i  ~7notMh-,:aoed  basements 
ornamented  by  raised  heltcourses  with  ptira'il^    incised  crooves.    The  belt- 
courses  at  Nos.  376-3*1'  are  slightly  differer  .  frcw     >  se  on  the  other 
houses.    The  doorway  vvvcramercvants  liave  oblong  paneled  piers  and  stylized 
foliate  brackets  and  keystones  that  support  trianoular  icdiments.  The 
foliate  brackets  at  Nos.  402-410  are  of  a  different  form  than  those  on  the 
other  houses.    Mi  of  the  windows  have  full  enframcsnents,  those  of  the  first 
and  second  floors  having  linfasls  rcds-x3  above  frievei.  ornamented  with  incised 
carving  of  two  designs.    The  parlor  floor  sills  rest  on  aiixple  foliate 
brackets  that  flank  recessed  panels.    No.  376  differs  fran  the  rest  of  the 
row  in  that  the  doorway  bay  projects  out  tc  meet  the  facade  of  the  house  at 
No.  374.    All  of  the  houses  are  crowned  by  woccon  rood 1 11  ioned  cornices  with 
paneled  fascias.    Bold  cast-iron  railipgs  with  octagonal  newel-posts  topped 
by  acorns,  a  symbol  of  hospitality*,  line  the  Jtoops.    The  areaways  are  enclosed 
by  cast-iron  fences  with  suiali  gateposts  and  the  basement  windows  have  iron 
guards. 

The  detailing  of  the  row  remains    in  an  incredibly  fine  state  of 
repair.    The  stoop  ironwork  remains,    at:  all  of  the  houses  except  Nos.  386, 
390,  400,  dOG  and  408.-  although  Nios.  376,  384,  392  and  402  are  also  missing 
newel -j-osts.    A]  1  of  tlje    areowry  ironwork  and  all  of  the  facade  ornament 
remains  in  pristine  condition,    Only  rtos.  382,  396,  400  and  408  have  had 
their  double  doors  removed . 
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NOs.  376-384  were  ejGectrd  c.  L879.    in  3  879  Jackson  sold  No.  302  to  David 
M."  DeWitt,  assistahl  •    potation  oouiviel  of'  Tttooklyn.    No;     186-392  wn.e 
erected  c.  L878.    Tn  1879  No.  386  waf  sold  to  Helen  A  Da/i.s,  a  wi  lew, 
187H  No.  388  was  sold  to  Charles  E.  7uthill,  (d.1903)  principal  of  P.5. 
25  at  Sumi>er  arvl  Lafayette  Avenues,  No.  J90  t    George  W.  Ketchuro,  a  taD<  :., 
and  No.  392  to  Daniel  Van  Nostrand,  a  jjouitry  merchant,    Nos.  394-400  were 
erected  c.  1877.    In  1878  NO.  396  was  sold" to  Itobert  W.  Darby  aid  in  1877 
No.  398  was  sold  to  William  tf.  Walton,  a  machinety  marc'liar*!: ,  and  I  Jo.  400  to 
James  H.  Sturgeri,  a  broh.ir,    Nos.  402-108  were  erected  c,  1874.    In  1874  No. 
404  was  sold  on  speculation  to  Sylvester  Grocsbeeck  who  lived  at  No.  424. 
In  1876  No.  406  was  sold  tc  Henry  F.  Williams,  a  butcher. 

Nos.  410-416  and  418-432  arc  two  rows  of  twelve  almost  identical  Italianate 
bixa^tone~nouses  built  by  Brooklyn  bailder/architect  T    ma    5-  Jackson 
1872.     The  buildings  are  fairly  simple  three-story  structures  raised  above 
rusticated  basements.    'Hie  houses  have  paneled,  segmental  -arched  doorway 
enframements  supported  on  foliate  brack  >ts  raised  above  spandrel  panels  • 
that  vary  slightly  at  the  two  rows.    -Ml  of  the   windows  have  smooth, 
shallow  projecting  drip  lintels  topped  by  projecting  molded  cornices. 
Molded  sills  resting  on  corbel  blocks  project  below  tJ     second  and  third 
floor  windows.    Each  residence  is  crowned  by  a  wooden  modillioned  cornice  with 
a  paneled  fascia, 

With  the  exception  of  No.  432  which  has  had  its  3orni<  removed, 
parlor  flexor  windows  shortened,  doors  replaced,  and  a  fire  escape  added, 
the  row  remains  virtually  intact.    The  heavy  cast-iron  stoop  railings  and 
octagonal  newel -posts  are  missing  at  Nos.  410  and  412  and  the  newel-posts 
alone  are  missing  at  No.  422.    Ml  of  the  hour     retain  their  areaway 
fences  and  iron  basement  wirxlow  guards .    The  i-  a  and  glass  double  doors 
at  No.  414  are  an  early  20th  century  replacemc  -  and  the  window  sash  at. 
No.  208  is  an  alteration. 

In  1872  Jackson  sold  No.  420  to  Charles  B,  Hogg  (d.  1911)  of  Standard 
Oil,  No.  422  co  Edward  K imp ton,  a  stationer.  No.  424  to  Sylvester  Groesteeck 
a  manager  wlvs  also  owned  No.  404 ,  Nos..  426-432  to  William  E,  Eolles,  a  paper 
merchant  who  lived  at  No.  430  and  sold  No,  426  to  Ann  A.  Phelan,  a  widow, 
and  No.  428  to  Michael  Neyin,  a  book  dealer,  both  in  1872.    In  1873  Jackson 
sold  No.  41b  to  Erastus  New,  a  lawyer.    Jackson  retained  title  to  Nos.  110 
and  412  for  many  years,  selling  No.    410.  to  T.  William  Slocum,  an  agent, 
in  1889,  and  No.  412  to  John  Haupt,  a  barber.  In  .1890. 

No.  434  is  a  modest  French  Second  Injure  style  •  trick  strv^cture  that  is  not 
as  impressive  as  the  rest  of  the  houses  on  the  streeJ      The  bcilding  was 
erected  c.  1866  by  builder  Nicholas  Duryea  and  the  first  known  resident  of 
the  house  was  Wil  liam  A.  Ellis,  a  surveyor  who  purchased  the  pr  >perty  in 
1875.    The  details  of  the  structure  are  quite  simple  with  a  pedimented  stone 
doorway  lintel,  flat  stone  window    Lntels,  *  imple  projecting  sills,  and  a 
mansard  roof  w.ito  two  dormers.    The  cornice  of  the  house  has  t^een  removed. 
The  Queen  Anne  style  multi-paned  double  doors  are  a  lovely,  but  later 
addition.    The  stoop  and  areaway  are  lined  with  very  fine  c  ist-iron  railings. 


The  vacant  lot  at  Nos.  436-442  is  not  included  in  the  district 
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Washington  Pari?  in  Li  i .  i  .••  •  of  that,  part  of  Cumberland  Street  that 
front.;-,  onto  Tort:  » ',rr*  t;o  I'ark  (originally  called  Washington  Park). 


Wg^T^ryivjrg  jy\RK,  east  ride  between  Myrtle  and  Willoughby  Avenues. 

'1 1  if  *  street  numbei  ing  Ls  continuous  with  even  and  odd  numbers  on  the  same 
side . 

No.  147-157  is  the  s       elevation  of  320  Myrtle  Avenue  and  is  outside  of 
the  historic  district  . 

No.  158  is  a  neo~<3rec  row  lionise  designed  in  1878  by  architect  R.  Van  Brunt, 
THFTinuse  was  built  for  Andrew  Nelson  who  sold  it  in  1079  to  George  Wilson 
(1836-1908),  secretary  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Ccrrnirce.    The  house  has 
sustained  a  number  ol  alterations  inn  hiding  the  removal  of  window  lintels, 
but  it  s\  i  3  JL  retains  a  rust  icated  basement,  the  stylized  doorway-enframe- 
ment  brackets  and  keystone  Uiat  support  a  segmejital-arched  pediment,  full 
window  enframenients  with  sills  resting  on  small  angular  brackets,  and  a 
wooden  bracketed  cornice. 

Nos.  l!)()-l()3  are  tlie  cm  ly  unified  row  of  multiple  dwellings  within  the 
district.    The  five  buildings,  each  built  to  house  four  families,  were 
designed  by  Brooklyn  architect  W.H.  :iall  in  VI  and  built  by  Henry  and 
Isadora  Mangels  who  lived  at  185  Washington  P    k.    These  neo-Grec  houses 
retain  most  of  their  original  decor  ttive  dot.  .1  including  doorway  enframe- 
ments  with  stylized  brackets,  euro;  lintels,  central  rosettes  and  incised 
carving,  full  window  enframeirtents  with  eared  lintels,  rosettes  and  incised 
decoration,  two-sided  full  height  bays  and  wooden  bracketed  cornices  with 
ornate  panels. 

Nos.  164-168  are  a  row  of  five  transitional  French  Second  Empire/neo-Grec 
rcvThouses  erected  c.  UC9--70  by  Brooklyn  builder/architect  Thomas  P.. 
Jackson.    The  houses  all  originally  tod  three  fu.1l  stories,  high  rusticated 
basements  and  slate  nan  sard  roofs.    The;  most;  notable  features  of  the  rcw  are 
the  dtiorway  and  wi.  -xlow  enf rameraents .    The  doc?  ways  are  enframed  by  p  led 
piers  with  simple  incised  console  brackets  that  support  triangular  pediments. 
The  window's  all  have;  full  enframements  with  brackets  similar  to  those  of 
the  doorway,  but  mi  >  orting  slab  lintels.    At  the  fit!  j.ength  \x  *lc3  floor 
windows,  the  brackets  fla  ik  plaques  with  recessed  panels  and  centa  Lly 
planed  decorative  models.    A  single  table  sill  extends  under  there 
windows  at  each  house  with  a  deep,  modillionsd  wooden  cot  nice  w?th  a 
paneled  fascia  tops  the  thi  rd  story  of  each  house.    Mansard  roofs,  e.ich 
with  two  dormer  wirclows,  rise  above  the  cornices .    Much  of  the  original 
ba!  us  traded  cast-iron  'Marx  is  still  extant,    At  Nos.  IK'S  and  168  tiie 
windou-  enframemenLs  h  >  ■■     een  stripped  and  the  triangular  doorway  pediments 
removed.    The  stoop  has  been  removed  at  No.  167  and  No.  168  has  had  its 
mansard  removed  and  a  full  fourth  story  added.    In  1870  Jackson  sold  No. 
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No.  165  to  "floras  Murphy,  an  auctioneer.    In  187.T  Fo„  16":  wa;   soJd  to  HiL3 
Street  lawyer  Oliver  H.  Holdeiv.    No.   167  was  soli    '.<>  Hoi  ice  M,  Warion 
1069.    Warren  was  the  proprietor  of  H.M.  Warren  *«  Son,  a  morocco  ;••  it] 
factory  located  in  Will  iamsburg.    The  factory  was  organized  to  "tail  and 
dress  ent  ire  slieep  skins  for  shop  makers'  and  book-sunders *  use."  1 

Nos.  169-172  was  originally  a  row  of  four  identical  Italianai  •  houses 
of  which  have  been  considerably  altered  with  the  exception  of  Mo.  172  wh  ,ch 
still  reta:r»s  a  doorway   -m  iamement  that  is  composed  of  paneled  piers,  bold 
foliate  brackets  and  keystone. and  segnental-arched  ped.unent .    All  of  the 
bracketed  eyebrow  wind..w  .""in. els  and  projecting  sills  on  cor]:  ;]  /:  locks,  as 
well  as  tlie  wooden  bracketed  cornice  are  in  ple.ee.    The  original  cast-iron 
stoop  and  areaway  railinqs,  octaqonai  newel-posts  aid  square  gateposts  re- 
main.   Only  the  parlor  floor  windows  hive  been  altered  on  this  house.  - 
Nos.  169  arxl  170  have  been  stripped  of  most  of  their  original  details  and 
No.  169  has  had  a  slate  mansard  with  three  dormer  windows  added. 

No.  17]  shows  the  :nost  radical  alteration.    In  .1884  owner  William  N. 
Dykman  conn.issioi>ed  Brooklyn  architect  Mercein  Thomas  to  desj  '  .  a  new 
facade  f or  the  house.    Thomas,  who  designed  many  Rnmanescjiie  Revival 
and  Queen  Anne  houses  and  institutional  buildings  in  Brrx^klyn,  placed  a  brie*. 
Queen  Anne  style  facade  on  the  building.    Tne  once  flat  facade  now  has  a 
two-story  Jrree-s.id3d'  projecting  bay  above  a  bas^nent  and  is  ornamented  by 
toothed  and  molded  bricx  bands ,  a  large  number  of  crnate  terra-cotta  panels 
with  decorative  masks,  foliage,  sun  bursts,  goblets  and  rosettes, and  a 
wrought-iron  balccny.    Typical  of  the  Queen  Anne  style  arc  the  small- 
paned  windows  of  the  third  floor.    Thomas "  stxnc    id  cornice  hive  been 
removed  and  a  brick  fourth  story  addo  . 

Nos.  171-170  are  a  row  of  four  Italianate  houses  e    :  .     by  T.B.  Jackson  c. 
1868 .    No.  T74  retains  most  of  its  original  ttalianate  ■•  -  ;  .  ..    These  in- 
clude a  doorway  pedirient  renting  on  boldly  carved  foliate  brackets  and 
keystone,  ful.l  window  enframr'uents  with  projecting  Lintels  raised  above  panel- 
ed fric/es,  table  sills,  rusticated  basements  with  sr<}mentaX-  irched  windows 
with  full  enl'ramements  (umsucl  for  basement  windows  ,  a  o"eep  modillioi 
comic?  with  pane3.ee!  fascia  and  heavy  cast-i/cn  railincs  and  octagoncvJ  n  wcl- 
posts.    No.  17}  has  ..ost  its  cornice,  stoop  and  irenver' .  and  has  hid.    -   1  " 
its  mo3 dingy  stripped.    The  lintels  have  bee",  scucooee  s?y  parts  oi  tb 
cornice  and  the  cable  sills  h-r/e  been  removed  at  ?'<o.  l~r  snd  a  "  ..."^  t"' 
with  arcua.-.eJ  dor.ner  lintels  has  been  added.    No.  176  haw  teen  s':n 
almost  all  or  its  ornament  aid  is  now  topped  \yj  e.  rather  is  i  :  .  \\ 
roof  with  asphalt  sidi'ng  on  its  front  face.    The  roansai 1  o  er    he  brlcl  s.u> 
and  rear  facades  of  Nc.  176  still  retcdris  its  slate  shing.h-;s  a:  tiv 
the  mansard  retains  its  original  arcuated  dorrver  lintels.         '  i«H 
173  was  sold  :o  Joseph  let,  a  tailor,  In.  174  to  George  W.  ■       <  , 
merchant,  and  No.  173  to  khner  \;*lt^\\  a  oonhr actor. 
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No.  177  has  !x>en  omitted  from  the  street  nunber-ing 


WASHINGTON  PAW,  east  side  h  -  v;oon  wii'oughby  and  DeKalb  Avenues. 

The  street  numbering  is  cx3r±;lnuous  with  wen  and  odd  numbers  on  the 
uaro  side. 

No.  178  ius  been  emitted  from  the  street  numbering. 

Nos.  179-185  axe  a  row  ot  seven  grand  French  Second  I^iire  style  brownstone 
residences."  All  oil  the  houses  are  three  stories  high  above  high  rusticated 
basements  and  are  surmounted  by  steep  slate  mansards  with  boldly  ornamented 
dorm«rs.    '.Hie  houses  were  erected  c.  1866  by  Brooklyn  builder  Joseph  H. 
Townsend.    Most  of  the  houses  of.  the  row  retain  their  original  detailing, 
nigh  stoops  0  aired  at  Nos.  179-180)  lead  to  ornate  doorway  enframements 
with  paneled  piers  and  spandrels,  foliate  keystones  and  large  foliate 
bracket*?  supporting  segmental-arched  jxidiments .    The  rest  of  the 
detailing,  including  par  lea:  floor  table  sills  and  eyebrow  lintels  supported 
on  foliate  brackets,  eyebrow  lintels  resting  on  console  brackets,  molded 
sills  supported  by  corbel  flocks  on  the  upper  floors  and  bracketed  wooden 
cornices  tire  typical  of  the  ornamental  forms  popular  during  the  1860s. 
Each  dormer  window  lias  a  triangular  pediment  that  rests  on  four  ornate 
brackets.    Original  cast-iron  railings  and  octagonal  newel-posts  and 
gateposts  all  originally  topped  by  toils  are  extant  at  Nos.  179  and  180. 
All  of  tl\e  other  houses  have  later  ironwork  or  masonry  •    <  p  walls  and 
areaway  parapets.    The  sj.de  facade  of  ;•>••.  179  i    faced  in  brick  and  orna- 
mented with  molded  stone  lintels  and  projects. nc  -ills .    Hie  mansard  roof 
carries  around  to  the  sirjta  facade  of  No.  179  a..u  the  rear  facades  of  Nos. 
179  and  180. 

In  1867  Townsend  sold  No.  179  be  Curran  Dinsmore,  a  dealer  in  rail- 
road springs,  and  No.  180  h:  Henry  A.  Richardson,  a  furnace  dealer.  In 
1866  No.  IS  J  -/as  sold  to  John  Clark  ftorton  (1356-1914),  vice-president 
of  John  C.  Lforton  Son,  Co.,  a  dealer  in  building  materials  located  on 
Carroll  Street  at  the  Oowanus  Canal.    In  1866  No.  1P2  whs  purchased 
Alfred  C.  Ee'v.-nes  vho  worked  in  the  educational  book  publishing  r 
fouitfed  by  nis  fa-;:.iei:  Alfred  £.  Barnes.    Also  in  1866  No.  183  was  sr. Id  ..o 
Thomas  C.  3e.ll,  o::'  che  United  States  Navy,  No.  J* 84  bo  merchant  (  !        .  .?. 
Elwell  and  U:v.  .18"  tap  real  estate  broker  Henry  t4a?jgels, 
house  and  built  t*e  row  of  multiple  dwellings  a:  Nos.  159-161  11 
Park. 

No.  186  is  s  th:ree-and-one-half  story  Italianate  residence    • ....  .  . '.  .  . 

1866  by  builder/architect  Thomas  D.  Jackson  and  sold  in  tn 
Joseph  Mayer,  a  dealer  in  skirts.    Altiiough  most  of  the  on.:  .-ding 
the  rusticated  basement,  door  enframement  with  segmental -arch;>  j        .  :»c, 
table  sills  am  eyebrow  window  lintels  are  typical  of  the  Ita!  is:  ate  style^ 
the  attic  stor/  is  unusual.    A  large  wooden  cornice  with  paired  brackets 
spans  the  atti:,  »r.d  the  fascia  of  this  cornice  is  pierced  by  three  small  rec- 
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tangula'  windows.    This     \  ..  nore  topical  of  Greek  Revival  style 

dwellings  than  U  Is  of       .•  Ut, residences.    The  stoop  walls  arid  areaway 
parai^ts  arc  later  additions  and  most  e-f  the  moldings  tvave  severely 
deteriorn!  od . 

Nos.  187-191.    The  fiv    Etalianate  r  •«  houses  at  ifos.  187-19.1  Washington 
Park  have  all  l)een  •» i terod  from  thei       Lginal  arpearance,    although  No. 
191  retains  most,  of  U  ■  criminal  forms  includinqj  its  ornate  doorway  en- 
framement  surmourited  by  an  eyebrow  lintel  raise   on  foliate  rarackets  that 
flank  an  ornamental  panel  with  a  central  foliate  rondel,  rusticated  basement, 
narrow  full-length  parlor  floor  windows  with  eyebrow  lintels  and  foliate 
brackets ,  second  floor  eyebrow  window  lintels  aixi  nolded  sills  resting 
on  corlxd  blocks,  third  floor  molded  lintels  and  sills,  a        wooden  cornice 
with  single  and  paired  brackets.     Trie  glass  and  iron  doors  of  No.  191-  date 
from  early  in  the  20th  century,,  and  the  stoop  walls,  art  sway  parapet  and 
ironwork  are  not  original.    The  house  Is  missing  its  parlor  floor  bible 
sills  and  brackets,  still  extant  at  Nj.  137.    Nos,  187  and  188  have  late 
19th-century  stoop  vails  and  areaway  parapets  and  have  had  much  of  Uieir 
ornamental  detail  shaver!  off.    No.,  189  Is  the  only  house  Ln  the  row  to 
retain  its  cast-iron  railings,  but  Its  nevael -posts  are  replacements  and  a 
two-sided  oriel  now  projects  above  trie  doorway  at  the  second  floor.  No. 
190  was  radically  altered  later  in  the  19th  century  with  a  box  stoop,  one- 
story  bay  above  a  basement,  wrought  ironwork,  and  new  double  doors  and 
multi-paned  transom  light  added.    Much  of  t'ne  drilling  was  subsequently 
shaved  off.    The  land  on  which  this  rev/  was  txii.*'    wbs  owned  by  Brooklyn 
builder  John  Doherty  who  sold  the  entire  row  to    eter  Dbnolon  in  1363. 
Donlon  sold  off  fclie  larxl  in  1863  and  1864. 

No._19_2  Is  a  transition;*  1  neo-Grec/Queen  Anne  style  house  designed  in 
1881  by  Marshall  J.  Morrill  (see  ?~4  South  Oxford  Street).    The  a;3v*mK-.fcrical 
three-story  house  is  cruire  oaupler  in  its  massing.    The  strx^    '    •  •  ~-  -  ■ 
masonry  newel-posts  and  new  ironwork  leads  to  a  columnar  por  im  'iti*. 
stylized  capitals  that  support  a  full  entablature  and  -     '..  e\  , 
right  of  the  entrance  rises  a  full-height  bay.    On  '  »  ' 

second  floor  levels  the  central  reetajxjuiar  faof  v    '     bay  •    •  by 

curved  elements.    On  the  parlor  level  the  wind'.    '   -     here    w  :■  \ 
liave  stylized  anthemia  enf ramements .    The  parlo::  £"v  ~  1 
by  stylized  pilasters  and  a  })anel  carved  with  a  '  r:<  • 
foliage.    On  tire  second  floor  level  are  unornamenbjd  p'h  •  rr. 
Grec  panel,  while  a  carved  ornamental  panel  with  si  ?11  motJ.E 
level  fran  tire  third  floor  with  its  fluted  pilaster.      The  , 
paneled  dwarf  pilasters  that  support  a  tall  triangular  pedirn. 
tiny  square*  window  ami  ornamented  with  sunburst  pane!  3  and  a  're- 
placed sunflower  panel.    The  attic  Jove]  of  the  bay  also  serves  . 
dormer  projecting  from  the  slate  mansard  roof.    To  the  left  of  tin  • 
is  a  smaller  pilastered  corner  with  a  sunflower  panel  in  !  ts  trian 
pediment.    Tire  stone  coping  at  the  ends  of  the  roof  is  Capped  by  grotesque 
masks.    Abce  the1!  entranceway  are  two  rectangular  windows  with  simple  en- 
f ramements,  supported  at  the  third  floor,  by  stylized  brackets. 
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Nos.  193  and  194.    The  two  lots  on  which  Nog.  193  and  194  wore  built  wore 
owned  by  bulJdcr/architect  Thanas  B.  Jackson  and  sold  in  1870  to  Samuel 
RurlirK),  a  grocer  wbo  lived  at  No.  193.    It  is  probable  that  No.  193,  an 
Italianatc  style  residence,  was  built  by  Jackson  before  the  land  was  sold, 
but  that  the  neo-Grec  house  at  No.  194,  although  similar  in  certain 
feature;;,  was  built  soon  after.    Both  houses  have  particularly  impressive 
doorway  enframorvpnts  with  rusticated  rojnd -arched  entryways  and  Roman  Jioric 
columns  that  support  trimyular  pediments.    The  Italianate  detailing  on 
No.  193  includes  a  rusticated  basement  pierced  by  segmental -arched  windows 
with  rusticated  voussoirs.    Tim  large  parlor  floor  windows  have  full  en- 
framaments  that  rest  on  a  continuous  sill.    The  sill  is  supported  by  pro- 
jecting paneled  blocks  that  flank  larger  panels.    The  upper  story  windows 
liave  paneled  enframemonts  with  molded  sills  resting  on  paired  corbel  blocks. 
All  of  the  windows  liavo  slab  lintels  resting  on  ornate  brackets.    A  large 
wooden  bracketed  cornice  surmoi.ints  the  house.    The  stone  walls  of  the  stoop 
with  tlieir  foliate  detail  are  probably  original. 

No.  194  is  articulated  by  a  three-sided  full  height  bay  oi;\amented  with 
Fluted  pilasters  and  piers,  panels  of  naturalistic  foliate  carving  on 
the  first  floor,  and  incised  stylized  foliate  carving  on  the  upper*  floors. 
Tlie  windows  of  the  flat  facade  over  the  doorway  liave  full  enframenents  with 
roix>  moldings,  stylized  brackets  ami  slab  lintels.    A  bracketed  wooden  cornice 
crowns  the  house. 

Nns.  19 r>,  195A  and  196  are  a  group  of  three  nt*  Grec  houses  designed  in  1879 
by  Brooklyn  architect  George  L.  Morse  (ardtiitc  t  of  tlie  Romanesque  Revival 
EYanklin  Savings  Hank  of  1838  located  on  tlie  southwest  comer  of  Montague  and 
Clinton  Streets  in  the  Brooklyn  Heights  Historic  District)  f. or  Dwight  S. 
Richardson  vivo  lived  within  the  district  at  222  Cumberland  Street.  The 
facades  are  severely  deteriorated .    Although  much  of  the  detailing  has 
spoiled,  No.  196  retains  most  of  its  original  features.    The  simple  doorway 
and  tJ»e  oliamfered  one-story  arvaled  bay    i'xjve  a  basement  are  suiTnounted  by  a 
continuous  wooden  cornice.    This  use  of  a  vxDoden  oor-nice  for  the  parlor  floor 
level  is  <|uite  unusual.    The  upper  story  windows  have  crossetted  enf ramements 
tliat  flank  large  stone  panels.    Other  ornamental  forms  ere.  cut  by  parallel 
incised  grooves.    A  v*xxlen  cornice  with'  triple  bracket  groupings  supports 
a  slate  mansard  pierced  by  two  triangular  docraers^    it  is  crowned  by  an 
ornate  cresting,  only  a  small  remnant  of  which  still  exists.    No.  195  has 
lost  both  of  its  cornices  and  lias  later  stoop  wails.    No.  195A  has  had  its 
stoop  and  first  floor  cornice  ramcved .    In  1879  No.  IMS  was  purchased  by 
manufacturer  Albert  Newell . 

Nos.  197  and  198  are  a  pair  of  related  neo-Grec  style  houses — No.  198 
designed  En  1880  and  No.  197  in  1881,  both  by  architect  John  Antrim  (cr 
Antrum)  .    Mo.  197  is  a  narrow,  four-story  liouse  with  basement  tliat  has  held 
its  stoop  mTioved.    The  former  doorway  enframement  and  the  wirrfow  enframement 
of  the  i>arlor  floor  are  both  round-arched  and  ornamented  with  stylized 
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decorative  forms.    These  arches  flank  a  projecting  panel  with  a  decorative, 
stylized  anthnmia  and  bellf lower  motif.    A  three-sided  oriel  window 
with  a  wooden  bracketed  cornice  projects  from  the  second  floor.    The  windows 
of  the  oriel  and  of  the  upper  two  floors  have  simple  grooved  enf ramGments . 
On  the  third  and  fourth  floors  are  slab  lintels  resting  on  square  blocks 
supported  by  stylized  anthemia  leaves .    These  windows  flank  incised  foliate 
designs.    A  bracketed  cnnvce  crcwns  the  house . 

No.  198  Ls  a  wide  house  wjth  two  flat  window  bays  and  a  three-sided  full 
height  bay.    The  stoop,  with  its  stone  walls  and    square  newel-posts,  leads 
to  a  doorway  enframement  located  in  the  second  bay.    This  enframament:  has 
stylized  pilasters  supporting  stylized  brackets  that  flank  a  grooved,  coved 
architrave.    The  brackets  support  a  slab  lintel.    Hie  pilasters  rest  on 
plinth;;  that  are  conn  cted  to  the  stoop  walls  by  curving  forms  and  large 
stylized  anthemia.    All  of  the  windows  have  full  enframements  with  stylized 
foliate  ornament.    Ornamental  foliate  plaques  are  located  below  the  parlor 
floor  windows,  and  a  stone  bracketed  cornice  surmounts  the  parlor  floor  of 
the  three-sided  bay.    A  cornice,  identical  to  that  at  1*5.  197,  crowns  tne 
house. 

Nos.  199  and  200  are  a  pair  of  typical  Italianate  houses  built  c.  1865  by 
buTIcIer  Thomas  Skelly.    No.  200  retains  most  of  its  ornamental  forms  in- 
cluding a  rusticated  basement,  doorway  enframement  with  a  scxjmental -arched 
pediment,  eyebrow  window  lintels  and  table  sills,  all  resting  on  foliate 
brackets  on  the  parlor  floor,  eyebrow  lintels  and  molded  sills  on  the 
upper  floors,  and  a  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    .  3  stoop  walls  and  areaway 
parapet  are  later  additions  on  both  houses.    Nc    199  has  had  its  parlor 
floor  windows  altered  and  table  sills  removed. 

Nos.  201-203  arc  a  group  of  three,  four-story  Italianate  houses  with  base- 
ments built  c.  1865  by  J  milder  Thomas  Skelly.  '  All  of  these  houses  have 
been  radically  altered.    All  have  been  stripped  of  their  decorative  details. 
No.  201  retains  its  paneled  doorway  enframement  piers  arxl  rusticated  base- 
ment,   No.  203  retains  its  stoop,  and  all  of  the  houses  still  have  their 
round -arched  I  casement  windows  ornamented  with  iron  guards  and  their 
bracketed  wooden  cornices.    In  1865  Skelly  sold  No.  201  to  John  W.  Harman, 
a  New  York  City  dry  goods  merchant,  and  No.  203  to  machinery  dealer  Jonathan 
C.  Brown.    No.  202  was  sold  to  Francis  W.  Goodrich  (1833-1906).  Goodrich 
was  bom  in  Havana,  New  York  and  graduated  from  kroner st  College  before 
attending  Albany  Law  School  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.    In  1865 
he  was  e leeted  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly  representing  Brooklyn  and  in 
1866  was  the  unsuccessful  Itepublican  candidate  for  State  Senator.  Goodrich 
was  also  defeated  in  three  attempts  to  become  a  United  States  Congressman. 
In  1890  he  became  chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  and  was  also 
Chairman  of  the  International  Maritime  Conference.    In  1896  Coodrich  was 
appointed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  and  later  was  appointed  to  the 
Appellate  Division  where  he  served  until  his  retirement  in  1903. 
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Nos.  204-209  are  a  row  of  six  grand  Italianate  rw  houses  built  c.  1870  by 
builder  William  Brash.    The  1  raises  are  four-story  structures  with  basements, 
arxl  each  house  is  surmounted  by  a  large  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    Nos .  204, 
20 r>  and  207  retain  most  of  their  original'  decorative  forms.    7\t  these  houses 
wide  stoops,  originally  liner3,  with  iron  railings  and  octagonal  newel -posts 
as  at  Nos.  204  and  20r)  (partly  stuccoed)  lead  to  round-arched  dcx..>rways  with 
unusual  enframements  composed  of  slender  Roman  Doric  columns  supporting  tri- 
angular jxxiiments.    The  sunken,  smcoth-faced  basements  iiave  round-arched 
openings  with  full  enfr^.^nents.    All  of  the  wintlows  have  bold,  full  en- 
framements.   The  first,  ".econd  and  third  floor  windows  have  bracketed  slab 
lintels  raised  above  }<inelc\;'  friezes.    The  sills  of  the  parlor  floor 
windows  re^t  on  paneled  lirackots  that  flank  iilind  balustrades.    All  of  the 
areawavs  are  enclosed  by  later  masonry  parapets.    No.  206  ha* 
had  its 'stoop  removed  and  a  basement  entrance  adde^.    No.  207  has  new  . 
stoop  walls.    Nos.  208  and  209  have  had  their  steer  s  removed  as  id  all  of 
their  moldings . shaved  off.    No.  209  has  also  lost  its  cornice  but  Detains 
its  quoinod  corner.    On  DeKalb  Avenue  this  house  has  a  brick  facade  witli 
a  contrail y  placed  three-sided  first  floor  oriel,  and  it  retains  its 
original  cast-iron  areaway  railing.    In  1870  No.  205  was  sol  I  to  Henry 
Ricliard.'ion.    In  1871  No.  204  was  purchased  by  James  C.  Godfrey,  a  merchant 
and  No.  207  by  Nocian  Bliss,    No.  208  was  the  home  or  William  Hunter  of 
the  firm  of  J  .J.  Little  &  Co.,  printers  located  at  1C  As  tor  Place.  Hunter 
was  active  in  Masonic  circles  and  was  one  of  the  first  men  to  use  a  steam 
printing  press  in  New  York  City. 
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WIIJjTXjnJIBY  AVENUE 

Willoughby  Avenue  was  probably  named  for  Samuel  Willoughby,  a  pz.*aninent 
BrookTyn  landowner. 


WILLCXJQ 1BY  AVENUE ,  south  side  between  Washington  Park  and  Carlton  Avenue. 

No.  2-10  is  the  side  facade  of  the  house  described  at  No.  179  Washiixjton  Park. 

Nos.  12  arui  14  are  a  pair  of  radically  altered  It?J.iari3te  browrtsfcone  row- 
houses.    Both"  Ivouscs  have  had  their  stoops  removed  and  their  facades  shaved. 
The  wooden  bracketed  cornice  of  No.  14  is  intact,  but  that  of  No.  12  has 
been  altered. 

No.  16  is  a  simple  brick  Etalianate  house  erected  c.  1865.    The  house  has  a  project- 
slab  doorway  lintel  resting  on  foliate  brackets,  flush  stone  window  lintels, 
projecting  window  sills,  and  simple  bracketed  wooden  cornice.    The  brick 
areaway  wall  and  iron  stoop  railing  are  later  editions. 

No.  10  is  a  brick  Italianate  residence  erected  i  .  1864.    The  Ikxjsc  has  a 
full  doonvay  enframement  with  paneled  piers  and  foliate  brackets  supporting 
a  slab  lintel.    All  of  the  windows  have  slab  lintels  resting  on  foliate 
brackets.    The  lintels  of  the  second  and  third  floors  are  topi^ed  by  wooden 
segmental -arched  pediments.    A  wooden  bracketed  cornice  with  segmental -arched 
fascia  tops  the  house. 

No.  20  is  the  side  facade  of  time  house  described  at  No.  206  Carlton  Avenue. 
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WILJjOUGIIBY  AVENUE,  south  side  between  Carlton  Avenue  and  Ad(  :  >v;  Str  et. 


No.  22-30  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  describe^  at  NO.  201  Carlton 
Avenue. 

No.  32-40  is  the  side  elevation  of  the  building  described  at.  No.  202  Adelphi 
Street. 


WILLOUCiPjY  AVENUE,  south  side  between  Adelphi  Street  and  Clermont  Avenue. 

No.  42-62  is  the  side  facade  of  P.S.  20  described  at  No.  199-255  Adelphi 
Street. 


WILLOUGIIBY  AVENUE,  south  side  between  Clermont  arri  Vanderbilt  Avenues. 
 1  

No.  64-72  is  the  side  facade  of  the  Simpson  M.E.  Church  described  at  No.  2C1- 
209  Clermont  Avenue. 

No.  74-82  is  tlie  extension  to  the  Simpson  M.E.  Church  and  is  outside  of  the 
dTstrict . 
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On  the  basis  of  a  cat         consideration  of  the  history,  -the  architecture  and 
other  features  of  this  area,  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission  finds  that 
the  Fort  firwne  Historic  Dh    •  Let  cxaitains  buildings  and  Other  iinprovemonts 
which  hnv<  •  a  special  dvraotet  arid  special  historical  and  aesthetic  interest 
anil  value  and  which  rej  -resent    one  or  more  periods  or  styles  of  architecture 
typical  oi  one  oi  more  or  as  in  the  hista  >  of  New  Yorx  City  and  which  cause 
this  area,  by  reason  of  these  factors,  to  constitute  a  distinct  section  of 
the  City. 

The  Garmission  further  finds  that,  among  its  important  qiuiliti.es,  the  Fort 
Greene  Historic  District  is  one  of  the  best  preserved  IS th~ century  residential 
neighborhoods  of  New  York  city;  that  it  was  developed  over  a  brief  period  of 
time  from  c,  L855-75,  producing  a  special  quality  of  taniogeneity  and  regularity; 
tliat  it  contains  an  historic  park  laid  out  by  Frederick  law  Olmsted,  this 
country's  Leading  lDtdi-century  landscape  architect*    that  the  area  retains 
much  of  its  original  l°th-century  ambiance  to  an  extent  rarely  found  in  tlie 
city  with  excellent  examples  of  late  Greek  Revival,  Italianate,  Anglo- 
Itcdianate,  French  Second  ttiipire  and  neo-Grec  style  housos;  that  being  part 
of  the  "City  of  Churches"  the  District  contains  three  fine  19th-century 
Protestant  churches  as  well  as  a  beautiful  early  twentieth  century  Reman 
Catholic  church  ami  the  remnants  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Imnaculate  Conception; 
that  the  area  reflects  the  arch i tec  turn!  aspirations  of  the  13th-century 
middle-class  urban  residents  ind  was  the  heme  r-*  many  iinportant  Brooklynites; 
and  that  because  of     •  distinguished  architect-  e  and  its  special  character  as 
a  carefully    planned,     mog<  ueous  ccrtfiunity,  it  is  an  outstanding  historic 
District  within  the  City  which  continues  to  attract  new  residents. 

Accord  in  ily,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Chapter  21  (formerly  Chapter 
G3)  of  the  darter  of  the  City  of  ctew  York  and  Chapter  R-A  of  the 
Admirdstrative  Code  of  th   c  ity  of  New  York,  the  landmarks  Preservations 
Oxrcnission  designates  as  an  Historic  District  tlie  Fort  Greene  Historic 
District,  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  containing  the  property  bounded  by  the  east- 
em  curb  lire  of  St.  Edwards  Street,  part  of  the  southern  curb  line  of 
Willoughby  Street,  part  of  the  westsira  and  part  of  tlie  southern  property 
lines  of  Fort  Greene  Park,  the  rtmaumig  part  cf  the  western  property  line 
of  Fort  Greene  Park,  a  line  extending  southerly  to  the  northern  curb  line 
of  DeKalb  Avenue,  a  line  extending  southerly  to  the  c*st;iOT  curb  line  of 
S.  Elliott  Place,  part  of  the  northern  curb  line  of  S.  Jfciliott  Place,  part 
of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  S.  .Elliott  Place,  a  line  extending  easterly  to 
the  southern  property  line  of  71  S.  Elliott  Place,  the  acmthern  property 
line  of  71  S.  Elliott  Place,  the  western  prcperty  line  of  70  S.  Portland 
Avenue;  tlie  western  ,ad  southern  property  lines  of  72  S.  Portland  Avenue, 
a  liiie  extending  easterly  to  the  eastern  curb  line  of  8.  Portland  Avenue, 
part  of  the  eastern  m  of  S.  Portland  fevenue,  part  of  the  tiorthern 

curb  line  of  Lafayette  Avenue,  a  line  exosnding  northerly  to  the  eastern 
property  line  of  67-75  S.  Portland  Avwtwe/91  lafayette  /avenue,  the  eastern 
property  line  of  67-75  S.  Portland  Avenue/91  Lafayette  Avenue,  part  of  t)>e 
southern  pi-operty  line  of  65  S.  Portland  Avenue,  the  southerly  property  line 
of  64  S.  Oxford  Street,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  eastern  curb  line 
of  S.  Oxford  Street,  part  of  the  curb  line   qf  S.  Oxford  Street,  a  line  ex- 
tending southerly  across  Lafayette  Avenue,  part,  of  the  eastern  curb  line 
of  S.  Oxford  Street,  a  lino  extending  easterly  to  the  southern  property  line  of 
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77-93  S.  u  for.  1  Street/i.^-lOS  Lafayette  Avenue,  Lh*fi  southern  property  line 
of  77-93  S.  Oxford  Stroot/102-108  Lafayette  Avenue,  the  southern  property 
line  of  77-93  S.  Oxford        :>t/102-108  Lafayette  Avenue,  tha  western  property 
lino:  of   302  through  320  Cumberland  Street,  part  of  the  northern  and.  the 
western  property  lines  of  11  Greene  Avenue,  a  lire  extending  southerly  to 
the  northern  curb  line  of  GreeneAvenue,  part  of  the  northerlv  curb  line  of 
Greene  Avenue,  part  of  the  western  curb  line  of  Cumberland  Street,  a  line 
extending  easterly  to  the  southern  property  line  of  311  Cumberland  Street, 
the  southern  property  lines  of  311  Ciirrtoerland  Street  and  370  Carlton  Avenue, 
a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  eastern  curb  line  of  Carlton  Avenue,  part 
of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  Carlton  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the 
southern  pro)>erty  lino  of  375  Carlton  Avenue,  part,  of  the  southern  and  part 
of  the  eastern  property  lines  of  375  Carlton  Avenue,  the  remaining  part  of 
the  southern  property  line  of  375  Carlton  Avenue,  part  of  the  southern  and 
part  of  the  western  property  lines  of  374  Adelphi  Street,  the  western 
property  lines  of  376  and  $78  Adelphi  Street,  the  western  and  the  southern 
property  lines  of  300  /vie] phi  Street,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  east- 
ern curb  line  of  Adelphi  Street,  part  of  the  eastern  curb  line  of  Adelphi 
Street,  a  Line  extending  southerly  across  fireene  Avenue  to        part  of  the 
eastern  curb  line  of  Adelphi  Street,  a  line  ex    /jding  easterly  to  the  southern 
property  line  of  375-383  Adelphi  Street/54  Gre   \e  Avenue,  the  southern 
prof>erty  lines  of  375-303  Adelphi  Street/54  GreeneAvenue  through  62  Greene 
Avenue,  the  western  property  line  of  39C  through  402  Clermont  Avenue,  part; 
of  the  western  and  part  of  the  southern  property  lines  of  404  Clermont 
Avenue,  the  remaining  part  of  the  western  property  line  of  404  Clermont 
Avenue,  the  western  property  line  of  406  Clermont  Avenue,  part  of  the  western 
and  part  of  tiro  nothern  property  lines  of  ^08  Clermont  Avenue,  the  remaining 
part  of  the  western  property  line  of  400  Clermont  Avenue,  the  western 
property  lines  of  410  through  432  Clermont  Avenue,  the  western  and  the 
southern  property  lines  of  434  Clermont  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly 
to  the  eastern  curb  line  of  Clentont  Avenue,  pert  of  the  eastern  curb  line  of 
Clermont  Avenue,  a  line  extending  easterly  to  the  southern  property  line  of 
441  Clermont  Avenue,  the  southern  property  lines  of  441  Clermont  Avenue  and 
434  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  a  line  exterriing  easterly  to  the  astern    curb  line  of 
VanderLi.lt  Avenue,  a  line  extending  northerly  across  Greene  Avenue,  the 
western  curb  line  of  Va^erbilt  Avenue,  a  line  extending  northerly  across 
Lafayette  Avenue,  the  western  curb  !i-ne  of  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  a  line  extend- 
ing northerly  across  De  Kalb  avenue,        l  of  the  western  curb  line  of 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  a  line  extending  westerly  to  the  nothern  property  line 
of  247  De  Kalb  Avenue,  the  northern  property  lines  of  247  through  241  De  Kalb 
Avenue,  pnrt  of  the  eastern  property  line  of  23C1  De  Kalb  Avenue,  the  eastern 
and  part  of  the  northern  property  lines  of  259  Clermont  Avenue,  the  eastern 
property  lines  of  257  through  215  Clermont  Avenue,  the  eastern  and  part  of  the 
northern  property    lines  of  213  Clermont  Avenue,  the  eastern  property  line  of 
211  Clermont  Avenue,  then  continuing  along  the  eastern  building  line  of  64-72 
Willoughby  Avenue/201-209  Clermont  Avenue,  a  line  extending  northerly  to  the 
southern  curb  line  of  Willoughby  Avenue,  part  of  the  southern  curb  line  of 
Willoughby  Avenue,  a  line  extending  westerly  across  Clermont  Avenue,  the 
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southern  curb  ]tne  of  Willoughby  Avenue,  a  line  extending  westerly  across 
Adelphi  Street,  the  southern  curb  line  of  Willoughby  Avenue,  a  line1  extend- 
ing westerly  across  Carlton  Avenue,  part  of  the  southern  car'.)  line  of 
Willouqiiby  Avenue,  a  l  re  extending  northeas berly  across  Willoughby  Avenue 
to  the  eastern  proj^rLy  line  of  1-10  Willoughby  Avenue /176-- 177  Washington 
Park  through  174  WashingtAjr  Park,  part  of  the  eastern  and  part  cf  the  northern 
property  lines  of  173  Washington  Park,  the  remaining  eastern  property  line  of 
173  Washington  Park,  the  eastern  property  liner  of  172  tlirough  160  Washington 
Park,  part  of  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  southern  property  lines  of  159 
Washington  Park,  the  remaining  eastern  property  line  of  159  Washington  Park, 
part  of  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  northern  property  lines  of  158  Washington 
Par):,  f>art  of  the  eastern  and  part  of  the  rvjrthem  propexty  lines  of  158 
Washington  Park,  the  renaming  eastern  and  tlie  regaining  northern  property 
lines  of  158  Washington  Park,  a  line  extending  westerly  to  the  western  curb 
line  of  Washington  Park,  jxurt  of  the  western  curb  line  of  Washington  Park, 
the  southern  curb  line  o!  Myrtle  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 


